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LIFE OF GEORGE COMBE. 



CHAPTER I. 

1887-1888. — ^A NEW LIFE — BAKRI8TER8 AND ATTORNEYS — LOCAL 
PKBJUDICB8 — UNPOPULABITY IN EDINBURGH — CONTINUED OPPOSITION 
TO THE "CONSTITUTION OP MAN" — LECTURES IN UANCHESTER — 
RICHARD COBDEN — CAUSES OF PHRENOLOGY BEING DEAD IN GERMANY 
— BORACLES — CLAIMS OP GALL AND SPURZHBIM — PROJECTED COURSE 
OF LECTURES IN GERMAN — GALL ON THE CEREBELLUM — TUNE — ^LEC- 
TURES IN BATH AND BIRMINGHAM — THE QUEEN — BARON STOCKMAR 
— EDUCATION FOR THE LEGAL PROFESSION — REASON AND GOD — 
DEPARTURE FOR AMERICA. 

Combe entered upon a new life at the beginning of the year 
1837. The long-desired epoch had arrived when, with a sub- 
stantial private income, he could devote all his time and 
energy to the propagation of phrenology. How ardently 
he had yearned for this privilege has been shown in the fre- 
quent expression of his hope that he might one day attain 
it He had now the proud satisfaction of knowing that he had 
attained it by hard and zealous work. He began the new life 
quietly, and at once entered upon a systematic arrangement of 
the tasks which he proposed to perform ; they were to be the 
continuation of those which he had been already engaged in^ 
and the completion of their objects so far as time and health 
might permit. Phrenology and education obtained his first 
thoughts, and in these subjects his mind embraced everything 
that could tend to the moral and social improvement of man- 
voL. n. A 
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kind. For himself he was as eager to acquire knowledge as in 
his youth: he continued his studies in anatomy and physiology 
and chemistry, and he gave an hour every morning, before 
breakfast, to the German language. He did not seek leisure 
in his independence, but the means to do good in a wider 
sphere than had been hitherto open to him. 

His retirement from the legal profession caused much regret 
amongst his clients, who, with few exceptions, accepted his 
recommendation to transfer their business to his friend and 
former assistant, Mr Eobert Ainslie. The directors of the 
Shotts Iron Company, whom he had served for ten years as 
secretary, passed an unanimous vote of thanks to him, accom- 
panied by the presentation of a handsome piece of plate. He 
was, naturally, gratified by these tokens of esteem, because they 
gave proof that in his devotion to science he had in no way 
neglected business. One of his last acts in connection with 
his profession was to write a defence of its respectability 
against what he regarded as an implied slur upon it in the 
biography of Sir Walter Scott. 

Barristers and Attorneys. 

"In Sir Walter Scott's autobiography, just published by 
John Gibson Lockart, his son-in-law, Sir Walter states various 
reasons for declining an offer made to him by his father to 
become his partner as a writer to the signet, to which profes- 
sion Sir Walter had served an apprenticeship with his father, 
and for preferring the bar, the import of which is disparaging 
to the inferior bra.nch of the profession, I do not know what 
might be the relative character in moral and intellectual 
respectability of writers to the signet and advocates in Sir 
Walter's day, but I know what they have been in mine, and I 
am twenty years his junior, and I differ considerably from his 
estimate. The points on which there can be no dispute are, 
that the gentlemen of the bar have by their education and 
professional practice greater knowledge of composition, written 
and oral, more comprehensive views of the principles of law; 
and greater talents of reasoning, than the writers to the signet ; 
and if Sir Walter had confined himself to this claim of 
superiority it would have been undoubtedly well founded. 
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But he insinuates that the morale of the attorney is inferior to 
that of the barrister, and to this I demur. 

" In Scotland, writers to the signet are employed in various 
branches. Some act chiefly as agents in litigations. These 
are the men with whom the barristers come chiefly into 
contact ; and as litigation is a warfare in which victory is 
contended for at all hazards, within the limits of the rules 
prescribed by the law and by the forms of court, it is naturally 
to be supposed that the most adroit, energetic, and able com- 
batant will be preferred by those who need to hire a champion. 
The writers to the signet, whose chief occupation lies in con- 
ducting litigations, are men whose natural qualities fit them 
for this duty ; and while some of them acknowledge the obliga- 
tion of natural morality in their mode of conducting their 
cases, and preserve their individual character as gentlemen, 
there are others who acknowledge no law, human or divine, 
but the law of Scotland, and even this only in so far as it 
presents an obstacle to the attainment of the objects of their 
clients which they can neither evade by subtlety nor subvert 
by falsehood. This latter division in my day was small, 
not comprehending more than five or six individuals of the 
whole profession, and they were well known. They used 
to be designated as ' agents,' in contradistinction to gentle- 
men. 

"This class of writers comes most into contact with the 
barristers, because almost the exclusive occupation of the latter 
is to conduct litigation, And if these be unprincipled agents 
who scruple at nothing, he will be a bold man who will deny 
that there are always to be found men at the bar (of great and 
undoubted respectability) who lend their services most cordially 
to back and support these agents in their most desperate cases. 
We used to speak familiarly of an agent, now no more, who 
was accustomed to manufacture evidence, and to invent facts 
in his cases, or at least to alter the aspects of facts to such an 
extent that they might fairly be viewed as new. And this 
agent had a highly respectable and religious counsel in his 
usual employment who brought forward these new facts with 
all the confidence of a man who knew personally their truth ; 
and he had another counsel, of great rank at the bar and 
influence with the bench, who acted as senior to the other, and 
threw the mantle of his respectability over the whole proceed- 
ings of his agent and junior brother. It used to be said of 
this man that he would gain any case that was in itself 
debateable, and depended on evidence^ if he got money enough. 
On one occasion, when a W.S. himself was prosecuted for an 
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error in some deed, this senior counsel recommended to him 
to employ this gifted brother to conduct his defence. 

" The gentlemen at the bar, as I have said, are employed 
chiefly in litigation, which is a warfare. They say that they 
assume that the cases are (ona. flde^ such as their briefs 
represent them to be ; and I do not quarrel with the statement. 
The client is entitled to the decision of the judges, and if 
counsel in general refused to plead any cases except those of 
the perfect justice of which they were entirely satisfied, they 
would constitute themselves the judges, and obstruct the access 
of suitors to the bench, instead of opening it, as is the object 
of their institution. Besides, they cannot know the case on 
the other side, until both be pleaded, and may therefore really, 
in many instances, believe their clients to have well-founded 
claims until the contrary has been proved. But allowing them 
the benefit of all these concessions, their chief occupation is 
still acting as the mouth-pieces of men who are contending 
under the very grovelling passions the proximity to which they 
regard as degrading the agent. No doubt they are one step 
removed from the concoction of the mischief, and the tale of 
fiction or perversion is presented to them ready formed and 
dressed in the most plausible colours; but the disguise is too 
thin not to be easily penetrated, and they'ai-e as conscious of 
maintaining falsehood as the agent himself, who drew up their 
briefs. These, however, are the cases, and only some of the 
cases, cdnducted by acknowledged 'agents,' and got up to 
gratify passions of the basest order, for the sake of money. 
But the great multitude of causes conducted in the Supreme 
Court of Scotland in my day had two really debateable sides. 
They were cases in which the most honest and clearsighted men 
might differ in opinion, and in acting as the organs of 
such litigants, whether as agents or counsel, there was no im- 
morality, but the reverse, especially if the cases were conducted 
in a fair htma fide spirit, which in general they were. The 
counsel, however, in such causes was not in any degree a higher 
tjwrai actor than the agent. He might be a more intellectual 
one, but on the score of respectability and high-mindedness 
the two practitioners were, in my opinion, on a par. 

"The other department of a barrister's practice is giving 
advice in his chambers, on cases submitted to him for opinion. 
This is a dignified, intellectual occupation; but as the advice is 
given exclusively on legal grounds, it is much more intellectual 
than moral There is no immarality in it, but there is as little 
scope for the direct practice of any of the moral virtues. The 
moral faculties enter into the constitution of a sound judgment. 
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and were so far part of the instruments employed, in giving 
the advice ; but the rules of morality were not those according 
to which the counsel advised an act to be done or to be 
abstained from." 

It was curious that, at the time when he was preparing to 
give the remainder of his life to phrenology, a rumour should 
have gone abroad that he had renounced its principles as ex- 
plained in his " System. ' A report to this effect was sent to 
him from Birmingham. He at once gave an emphatic denial 
to the absurd rumour^ by proclaiming the purpose for which 
he had retired from the law ; and he could also have directed 
attention to the large and increasing number of disciples of the 
science in proof of its progress. MrHewett C. Watson, RLS., 
who became the editor of the JourKwl after the publication of 
the September (1837) number, showed in his " Statistics of 
Phrenology" that there were 92 societies in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland devoted to its study ; whilst in London phrenolo- 
gical busts were sold in almost every chemist's and stationer's 
shop. But in Edinburgh the position of phrenology continued 
to be unsatisfactory. The Society had been weakened by the 
secession of the evangelical party and by the attacks of Mr 
W. Scott more than had at first seemed probabl& Combe 
personally found his position an awkward one, as he explains 
in a letter to Professor Nichol : — 

" I have Qome friends whose Love of Approbation is a stronger 
principle than their Conscientiousness and Adhesiveness ; they 
have dropped from me one by one, owing to no cause of 
personal offence, I am unpopular! With the exception of 
Maclaren and Bobert Chambers there is no man pretending to 
literary attainments here who does not shun my society. In 
the law circles I am dropped entirely. In short, you cannot 
conceive the extent to which the small passions have placed 
a wall of circumvallation around me ; and, so far as I can dis 
cover, all on account of my philosophical and religious opinions, 
for I believe there are few men who personally are more in- 
offensive in their conduct than I am, or whose moral reputation 
is more unimpeachable. 

" This letter is a vast effusion of egotism, but I wish you to 
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understand my real position and not to be led away by your 
own generous enthusiasm in overestimating my pretensions. 
Do not suppose that I am complaining or unhappy. The 
friends whom I have are invaluable, and although not numerous 
they are sufficient for my enjoyment ; and the texture of my 
own mind renders me very indifferent to the rest of the world. 
I am sometimes forced to wish for a little more general respect 
for Mrs Combe*s sake. She lived, till she married me, in the 
focus of public and spontaneous admiration. She has passed 
all at once into the very opposite condition. But she tinds a 
compensation in the truths which I have taught her, in the 
improvement of her own nature, and in the affection of which 
she is the ceaseless object — and we are happy." 

Combe was sensitive about his unpopularity in Edinburgh, 
although he philosophically resigned himself to it, and looked 
forward to the day when the truths which he advocated would 
be generally acknowledged. As for Mr Scott*s book, " The 
Harmony of Phrenology with Scripture," which was extensively 
advertised as a complete refutation of the philosophical errors 
of the " Constitution of Man," Combe wrote a brief paragraph 
in the Phrenological Journal stating that the book was full of 
perversions and misrepresentations of the doctrines taught in 
his work. He regarded the attack as '* an example of the 
immolation of truth, reason, and philosophy at the shrine of 
political and religious prejudice." He declined to answer it in 
detail, because the " Constitution of Man " had obtained such 
an extensive circulation that it could not suffer from misrepre- 
sentation ; and " if its merits were not sufficient to support it 
against attacks ten times more powerful than this, it deserved 
to fall." This was rightly understood to be Combe's manifesto, 
and no reply was expected from him. But Professor Nichol 
in the Scotsman, and Mr H. C. Watson in a pamphlet, under- 
took the defence. Mr Watson, by collating a single chapter of 
the " Harmony " with the text of the " Constitution," exposed 
so many misquotations and perversions of the sentences that, 
although a second edition and a "people^s" edition of the 
attack were announced, they never appeared. 
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Combe*s unpopularity affected the Society, and it continud 
in a somewhat languid state. He was therefore glad to see 
the " Edinburgh Ethical Society " formed by the young men 
who had attended his lectures. He believed that it was from 
the rising generation he was to expect the full fruits of his 
philosophy. Mr Robert Cox acted as secretary of this society 
until, resigning the law (although only twenty-five) at the same 
time as his uncle, in order to devote himself to literature and 
science, he accepted the post of secretary to the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Liverpool, and consequently removed 
from Edinburgh. Tt is worth noting the fact that at this 
period of local persecution Combe was placed by the authorities 
on the Commission of the Peace. 

Whilst Combe was made to feel uncomfortable in his native 
city, the invitations to lecture from other towns in Scotland 
and from England became more numerous than ever, and the 
requests for his presence in the United States more urgent. 
He was consoled, too, by many proofs that his much-assailed 
book was producing its effect upon his countrymen in awaken- 
ing their minds and causing them to look at nature with their 
own eyes. Attempts were made to turn it out of many local 
libraries on the ground of its infidelity ; but this sometimes 
revealed unexpected defenders, — as at Leith, where, on the 
proposal being made to ban the book, the leading member of 
the library committee declared in favour of the " Constitution," 
and said that if it were expelled he would go with it. There- 
upon the hostile movement was abandoned. As the sale and 
influence of the book increased, the opposition multiplied in 
proportion. The clerical party, in their publications and from 
the pulpit, denounced it and Combe as direct emanations from 
Satan. There was even an " Appeal to the People of Scotland " 
got up against it, but this effort proved futile. " It is the 
* Constitution of Man ' which has brought all this visitation on 
my head," Combe wrote, '* yet the sales of it are enormous for 
a book of its kind, and all my other works enjoy a degree of 
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public favour that assures me that I have written against only 
the prejudices or the interests of a class, and not against the 
common sense, or common morality, of human nature." 

Amongst other consolations foi: whatever discomforts the 
Edinburgh evangelical party inflicted on him was the recogni- 
tion he obtained from men who laboured like himself to 
advance the education and morals of the people. Various 
philosophical and educational works were dedicated to him : 
Mr Samuel Smiles sent him his first work— on " The Physical 
Education of the Young " — soliciting his opinion of it, because 
the subject was one which had been most ably dealt with by 
him. On 7th December 1837, William Chambers wrote to 
him : — 

" Dear Sir, — Allow me to present you with two small 
treatises on the early departments of natural philosophy, the 
second of which has just been finished, and is about to be put 
in circulation. If we were in the way of dedicating books, I 
do not know any one to whom these treatises could be more 
appropriately addressed than to yourself. In writing them I 
have throughout been governed by the philosophical prin- 
ciples — the doctrine of human improvability — which you have 
so ably elaborated ; and have taken some pains to render the 
subject intelligible in a way which I should hope will meet the 
approbation of those who wish to see the spread of scientific 
education." 

Combe gave warm praise to the treatises referred to, and in 
regard to the general work in which the brothers Chambers 
were engaged he said : " I can only repeat that you are doing 
more for the physical, moral, and intellectual improvement of 
the United Kingdom than all its established clergy put 
together." He added, in reference to himself: "It gives me 
great pleasure to learn that the philosophical principles which 
I have endeavoured to unfold serve you in any useful way in 
your important labours. Such assurances fortify me in living 
tranquilly under the odium which the bigoted and ignorant 
endeavour to excite against me." 

Another proof of the influence of his work was afforded by 
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an offer which he received of the chair of mental and moral 
philosophy in the University of Michigan, United States, 
which was established in 1837. But although he would have 
been glad of such an appointment in one of the ancient 
universities of the old country, he declined the present offer, 
because he saw a much more extensive field of usefulness 
before him in teaching his science wherever there appeared to 
be a desire to understand it, than he could possibly have found 
in one of the youngest states of America. Still this offer pre- 
sented an additional attraction to visit that country. 

He therefore remained wonderfully tranquil and proceeded 
to make arrangements for his proposed course of lectures in 
Manchester. The absence of Mr Cobden caused a slight mis- 
understanding to arise between Combe and the Manchester 
Committee. Before pledging himself to go there he required a 
guarantee of an audience of at least 400. Some objections 
were made to this demand ; but it was the course he always 
adopted, for the reasons stated in the following note addressed 
to Mr James Adam, editor of the Aberdeen Herald : — 

" Will you tell me candidly how the conditions on which I 
insisted preparatory to my visit to Aberdeen were viewed by 
yourself and the Committee. My motive for asking is this : 
that the same conditions have been ill received in Manchester, 
and I have been a good deal annoyed ; I wish to know if the 
fault is with me, or the Manchester Committee. My view 
of the matter is this : Phrenology is treated with ridicule or 
contempt. I am independent of the necessity of lecturing for 
support. My only motive, therefore, is to knock that ridicule 
and contempt on the head. The best way of doing so, is to 
make the science appear interesting, and respectable. The 
grand element in producing this effect is to secure a large and 
respectable audience to hear my exposition of its merits. As 
people in general care nothing about the science and nothing 
about me, it is impossible for me to secure such an audience at 
a town to which I am invited. To go and lecture to a small 
audience would increase the prejudice, damage the interests of 
the science, waste my time and labour, prove injurious to my 
reputation, and disagreeable to my feelings. Some one, there- 
fore, must take steps to muster a suitable number of hearers. 
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la requesting a committee to do so by canvassing and explana- 
tion, am I unreasonable ? In insisting for 200 at Aberdeen and 
400 at Manchester, do I appear to be actuated by a mercenary 
spirit, and to be seeking money only ? That is what the 
Manchester people hint at. I paid Dr Spurzheim £2, 2s. for 
12 lectures of one hour each, and he never lectured under £1, 
Is. for 12 lectures. To do away with the impression of my 
motive in insisting for a guarantee of a large number being 
money, I lower my fee to 10s. 6d., and I strain every nerve to 
give great pennyworths of information even for that sum." 

The difficulty between Combe and the Manchester Com- 
mittee was easily overcome, and his conditions complied with 
in every respect. He proceeded to that city in April, and 
found that 470 tickets for the course of lectures had been sold ; 
and at the end of the lectures he learned that there had been 
1207 visitors admitted at Is. 6d. each, being an average of 86 
visitors each night. The Committee handed him £264 as the 
proceeds of the course, after deducting all expenses, those of 
his hotel included. He delivered an extra lecture on education 
for the benefit of Mr William Bally, who had been some time 
an assistant to Spurzheim, and was at this time settled in 
Manchester as a maker and seller of casts. The single lecture 
cleared over £40. The foregoing facts will sufi&ciently 
indicate the impression which Combe made in Manchester. 
His audiences were interested and impressed by his exposition 
of the new science, and he won many zealous followers. The 
success of his lectures was so great that his stay in the city 
was like a constant jubilee. Mr Cobden returned from the 
Continent before his departure, and the friendship which they 
had formed in correspondence was confirmed by personal 
acquaintance. Writing to Dr Combe he says : — 

" I examined Mr Cobden's head.* It is of an average size. 
The temperament nervous and bilious. The propensities are 
moderate ; the anterior lobe large, the lower region predominat- 
ing ; and the sentiments are large. Concentrativeness is only 

* Mr Cobden was at this date 33 years of age. 
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rather full ; Benevolence is very large ; Veneration large ; and 
Conscientiousness and Firnmess full ; Combativeness is only 
full ; and Cautiousness and Secretiveness are large, the latter 
at least is so, and Cautiousness a little less. His person is 
slender, lungs narrow, and his aspect refined and intellectual. 
He had read the ' Constitution of Man ' before he wrote his 
pamphlets ; and said that it seemed to him like a transcript of 
his own familiar thoughts. Under the inspiration of a 
moderate Combativeness and large Benevolence he is adverse 
even to defensive warfare ; and considers that the Quakers 
have suffered less by submitting to every insult, and cruelty, 
and robbery quietly, than other men by resisting them. He 
has a number of curious facts in illustration of the power of 
mere goodness to protect against outrage. This was the only 
point in our discussions on which he and I differed. I regarded 
defence as justifiable and necessary. On my voyage home I 
read Mungo Park's travels in Africa, and saw to what an 
amazing extent mere passive submission to every robbery, 
insult, abuse, and privation, without murmuring or resistance, 
had operated as a protection from violence. If he had resisted 
he would have been slain in an instant. This, and the success 
of the Quakers, however, is obviously peculiar. They are few 
in the midst of an overwhelming mass of brute force, and their 
submission is wisdom ; but for a nation like England to submit 
to be robbed by any invader who chooses to visit her shores 
seemed tome to be nonsense; and I could account for his 
views only by Mr Cobden's peculiar organization." 

On his return to Edinburgh he made his will, leaving the 
copywrights and stock of all his books to Dr Combe and after 
him to Eobert Cox ; his estate he bequeathed in various pro- 
portions to his brother and nephews and nieces. This was 
preparatory to his departure for the Continent. On the 20th 
May, with Mrs Combe, and accompanied by Miss Stirling 
Graham of Duntrune, he proceeded to Germany, where they 
spent three months visiting the principal towns and institu- 
tions as formerly, but now with more leisure at his command. 
It was in the course of this excursion that he became acquainted 
with Mr Thomas Horloch Bastard, of Charleston, Dorset, 
whose philanthropic nature and labours at once inspired 
Combe with admiration and respect. To Dr Hirschfeld (the 
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translator into German of the '* System" and the '' Constitu- 
tion ") he wrote when on his way home : — 

Rotterdam, 29iA Septcmher 1837. 

''Yon may now write to me in German, Lut use the Eoman 
character, as my Form is sadly puzzled by the German written 
hand. I have never had an hour for reading since I entered 
your country, for every moment was occupied in travelling, 
in visiting collections, in going to theatres, &c., &c., so that I 
have made far less progress in the language than I ought to 
have done. Still, I can now clear my way in travelling by 
asking questions, and comprehending answers ; and I mean to 
devote a good deal of time this winter to the study of it. I 
have, at present, the intention of returning to Germany with 
Mrs Combe to reside for a longer or shorter time, and if I find 
myself capable of acquiring as much of the language as to 
lecture in it, I would visit Prussia and Bavaria, and Hanover, 
and lecture in the chief towns ; but I fear that at my period 
of life, approaching fifty, this is too difficult an enterprise. I 
cannot decide until I go home, and I would not, in any cir- 
cumstances, leave Scotland before May next. I shall be glad 
to hear what you think of the idea ? Would your countrymen 
come to hear me ? All that I could expect would be to excite 
an interest in the subject, and set them agoing to study it. 

"The causes of phrenology being dead in Germany 
are several : — 1st, It appears to me never to have been alive 
in it : Drs Gall and Spurzheim delivered a few oral instructions 
at a time when the doctrine was very far from being matured. 
They made no practical pupils — that is, they taught nobody to 
observe. They published no works in German which could 
enable their disciples to advance in the doctrine, and the 
interest which they excited was merely temporary. 2d, The 
war and the misfortunes of Germany prevented the public 
mind from taking an interest in a mere doctrine. 3d, Political 
power frowned upon it ; and in Austria, where most had been 
done to disseminate the doctrine, power is omnipotent. Lastly, 
There is a good deal of truth in your remark that the Germans 
are not easily persuaded to attend to facts which do not in the 
first instance satisfy their reasoning faculties. They appear to 
me, but I am so ignorant that I cannot pretend to judge, to be 
fond either of the sentimental without reason, or of abstract 
metaphysical conceptions without sentiment; and that a relish 
for a philosophy which shall combine and harmonize both feel- 
ings and strict logical reasoning is new to them, and is one for 
which their minds are not yet prepared. My present visit has 
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done nothing for phrenology in Germany, because I have merely 
shown my face, and disappeared. The only cause of hesitation 
whether I shall return to Germany is, that a vast field of use- 
fulness is open to me in the United States of America. 
I know the language of that country, they esteem my books, 
and their free institutions and active minds fit them to receive 
instruction. I could do little good in Germany in comparison 
with what I could accomplish there, and I am almost ashamed 
to own that my reason for preferring Germany is a personal 
one. Mrs Combe and I are led to fear that we should not like 
the climate, the manners, and the modes of living in America, 
while we are charmed with dear Germany, as we call it. Time 
must decide." 

During his tour he received from the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation for Popular Lectures an application to deliver a course 
of phrenology in Edinburgh in the ensuing winter ; and in 
reply he announced his determination not to lecture again in 
his native town for several years to come. That resolve was 
made partly because of the indifference with which the majority 
of his fellow-townsmen regarded the science, and partly because 
he believed that the hostile feeling towards it was directed 
more against him personally than against phrenology ; and he 
believed that the Association could find a teacher who would 
be able to give instruction without this disadvantage. In any 
case, he considered that in the meantime it would be better for 
the cause he advocated, more agreeable to his own feelings, and 
ultimately more advantageous to the Edinburgh public, for 
him to leave them alone for a few years. By and by, perhaps, 
the progress of the new philosophy in other cities and countries 
might dispose the citizens to receive its lessons in a spirit 
different from that which they displayed at present. One 
more indication, of the opposition to his philosophy reached 
him about this time : Dr Fossati's translation of the " Elements 
of Phrenology " was placed by the Pope on the Index 
Expicrgatorius. 

He was glad to be able to turn from these unpleasant 
experiences to the first important work of his friend Professor 
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Nichol, entitled " The Architecture of the Heavens," which he 
regarded as " valuable in a high degree as a means of destroy- 
ing superstition." In reference to superstition, he wrote the 
following comments on Mr Bahbage's calculations of the testi- 
mony to miracles in the 9th " Bridgewater Treatise." 

" Your brother kindly lent me Babbage's 9th 'Bridgewater 
Treatise,' which I read with much interest. It is a curious 
specimen of a vigorous mind wanting the science of man's 
nature to render its views harmonious and sound. Whewell's 
taunt that mathematicians are often in capable of general reason- 
ing is true when the mathematician is distinguished only by 
large knowing organs, (Whewell himself belongs to some ex- 
tent to this clasSj and I do nob regard him as so profound and 
comprehensive a thinker as he apparently believes himself to 
be.) But his remark does not hold good when applied to 
mathematicians in whom the reflecting organs also are large as 
well as the knowing ones, which I infer to be the case with 
Babbage. His argument, or rather miscalculation, about the 
extent of testimony necessary to prove a miracle, appears to me 
to be unsound. First, his miraculous event is no miracle. It 
seems to be one only to ignorant men; but it* the Deity 
pre^'arranged all the operations of nature to produce a certain 
event at a certain stage of evolution, that event is obviously 
natural, and is the direct result of the changes that preceded it, 
and man would see it in this light if he could comprehend the 
causes. It is a trick, therefore, to make him believe that it is 
a miracle. Farther, an event happening in the course of nature 
can never logically be adduced as proof of a religious doctrine. 
Suppose some philosopher had discovered the cause of the 
]N"ovember meteors before any one else had observed them, and 
had announced a new religion, and said that 'on the 12th of 
November 1836, 1 shall cause stones to fall from heaven to 
prove it,' this might have passed for proof until the fall was 
discovered to be the result of purely physical causes, acting 
altogether independently of religious principles and considera- 
tions ; after this discovery was made, ib would become a proof 
of the existence and action of these physical causes, but of 
nothing else. 

Again, Babbage takes the number of instances in which men 
speak the truth to be one in a hundred. If the fact spoken to re- 
lates to everyday events, and if the attention of the observers was 
specially called to them, this may be nearly correct. But if it 
be one of an unusual and unnatural kind, there is not one man 
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in ten thousand who has testified to such events and has been 
found by experience to speak the truth. How much testimony 
have we that men have seen the devil, have seen the spirits of 
the dead, or the bodies of the absent (facts which the doctrine 
of spectral illusion explains); and yet who believes these 
testimonies ? If 100,000,000 of lies of this kind have been told 
since the world began, and if not one single instance of the real 
appearance of any of these persons has yet occurred, Mr 
Babbage has to find the proportion between that number and 
nothing, and then discover by his calculating machine bow 
many times Zero would counterbalance 100,000,000; and then 
he will have a logical case or formula for determining what 
amount of testimony will suffice to prove that a man truly 
dead came alive again. These phenomena all belong to the 
class of the extra or ultra-natural ; and there is a want of logic 
in holding that the same amount of truth in testimony which 
occurs in regard to natural events also occurs in favour of 
supernatural. All this, however, I fear is blaspheming and 
unbelief, to use the current cant of the day.'' 

In the same year Dr EUiotsou published his " Physiology 
of the Animal Functions," in which the doctrines of Gall 
regarding the nervous system were upheld, and Spurzheim was 
accused of having availed himself of the discoveries of his 
master without making due acknowledgment. In defence of 
liis friend Combe wrote to Mr Hewett C.Watson: — 

" In regard to Dr Gall, Dr Elliotson's book cannot overstate 
his merits as the discoverer, or overestimate the value of his 
physiology of the brain ; but it does overrate both his moral 
and intellectual character in my humble opinion. Gall was a 
man of splendid genius and great powers of observation and 
reflection ; but he had very little of the analytic spirit and 
talent which is necessary to reach first principles or primitive 
facilities in mental philosophy. He described largely and 
vaguely the manifestations which he saw accompanying the 
organs when largely developed ; but those accustomed to the 
precision of metaphysical thinking observe a want of definite 
conceptions regarding the primitive powers. Dr Spurzheim 
greatly excelled him in the discriminative quality, and I think, 
with all deference to Dr EUiotson, that he introduced great 
improvements into the science, b}'" a more refined analysis than 
Gall ever used or seemed to be capable of. Again, Dr Gall 
is remarkably clear and always vigorous in his reasonings ; 
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but he writes in an exaggerated and loose style, and many of 
liis propositions and observations require modification. He 
was deficient in the organ of Conscientiousness, and in his works 
throughout I find him aiming rather" at successful and pointed 
objection and argument than at sober and earnest truth. I do 
not mean to say that his statements are not essentially true ; 
we know that tliey are ; but they are not brought forward with 
the care and scrupulosity of a conscientious man. They 
resemble more the pleading of a talented barrister determined 
to make the most of his case, and to supply by his own talents 
any defects in the facts or evidence of his client's case. Dr 
Spurzheim was far more conscientious, scrupulous, and philo- 
sophical. It is quite true that Dr Spurzheim was Gall's pupil, 
but Spurzheim's writings show that he possessed a master 
mind, and we know that he added many important organs to 
those discovered by Gall. Dr EUiotson makes out an apparent 
case against Spurzheim in his notes, by quoting particular 
passages from Spurzheim's works, omitting all the passages in 
which he speaks of Gall. A case diametrically opposite could 
be got up by selecting all the passages in which Dr Spurzheim 
describes what Gall did. No one who reads Spurzheim's works 
can fail to see that he describes Gall as the discoverer and as 
his master. When Spurzheim came to England in 1814, 
and published his physiognomical system in 1815, only two 
volumes of Gall's large work had been printed, and they bore 
their joint names ; they were little known in England ; and 
Spurzheim taught us all we knew of the science for many years. 
Gall's book was printed in 1818, and bears his own name. But 
Spurzheim never pretended to dispute Gall's merits. On the 
contrary he spoke of him always with profound respect to me. 
EUiotson is right, however, in blaming Spurzheim for his 
last alterations in the situations of the organs. He did this 
from some anatomical views, but I ever protested against it, 
and kept the Edinburgh busts and plates to the old standard. 
Vimont's plates and situations correspond closely with ours, 
and he is very accurate. My brother says that the last time 
that he saw Dr Spurzheim he talked with him on this subject, 
and Spurzheim was not so tenacious of the new markings as 
he had been, but seemed more disposed to give way and return 
to the old than he had ever found him before." 

The question as to whether he was to return to Germany or 
to proceed to the United States was decided in favour of the 
latter course. He resolved to sail for !N"ew York in the autumn 
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of 1838 and to lecture in the States until May 1840 ; but on 
his return he proposed to go to Germany for three years to 
complete his knowledge of the language and to lecture there. 
He had so much respect for the Germans that he did not fear 
ridicule in attempting to teach them phrenology in their own 
tongue. He and Mrs Combe had enjoyed Germany so much 
that, apart from other considerations, they were anxious to re- 
turn to it for the mere sake of living there. 

As was his custom he began his preparations in good time. 
He wrote to his American publisher, Mr IN'ahum Capen, Boston, 
to Dr Caldwell, Dr Channing, and others who had urged him 
to visit the country, to give him information as to the accommo- 
dation of halls in the various towns, the expenses, &c., in order 
that he might arrange his course of action. In the meanwhile, 
as he was not to lecture during the winter of 1837-38, he 
occupied himself with the preparation of a translation of Gall's 
work on the " Functions of the Cerebellum," to which he 
added the views of Vimont and Broussais, and answers to the 
objections urged against phrenology by Drs Eoget, Eudolphi, 
Prichard, and Tiedemann. In the physiological portions he 
was assisted by Dr Combe, and it was the latter who wrote 
the replies to Professor Eudolphi, Prichard, and Tiedemann. 
To this work Combe attached a translation by himself of Dr 
Gall's petition against an order by Francis I., emperor of 
Austria, prohibiting him from delivering lectures on the 
functions of the brain without special permission asked and 
obtained. This edict was the cause of Gall's banishment from 
his native country ; and the immediate cause of it is thus 
explained in a letter written by Combe from Vienna, 23d July 
1837 :— 

"Dr Gall resided in Vienna upwards of thirty years, and 
was recognised as an able physician. He was the friend of 
Dr Stoerk, physician to Maria Theresa, the Emperor Joseph, 
and also to Francis I. at the commencement of his reign. On 
a vacancy occurring in the office of medical counsellor of state, 
Dr Stoerk recommended Dr Gall to the Emperor Francis I., 
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a ad the emperor expressed his readiness to give effect to the 
recommeadation, IJr G-all, however, stated that he was not 
horn for a court, and that he disliked the restraints which it 
would impose on him, and declined the intended honour ; hut 
he recommended Dr Stifft, who by the influence of Dr Stoerk 
was named to the vacant office. This occurred about the year 
1794 or 1795. Dr Stifft in the course of time became physician 
to the emperor, and president of the faculty of medicine ; and 
iu this capacity he advised the emperor that phrenology was 
dangerous and immoral in its tendency, upon which opinion 
G-all was prohibited from teaching. Dr Stifft was a man of no 
talent as a physician, but a great politician and intriguer. He 
was styled * Sa Majeste Medicinale ' on account of his over- 
whelming influence and dogmatism In 1814-15 the 

emperor of Austria saw Dr Gall at Paris after the Peace, and 
asked him to return to Vienna. He declined to do so, and 
assigned as his reason that he was now established in Paris, 
and would have to begin the world again if he returned to 
Vienna." 

The preparation of the " Functions of the Cerebellum " occu- 
pied the winter months, and it was published in the spring of 
1838. The book contained^ besides the translation of Gall's 
essay, and the controversial papers already mentioned, a sketch 
of the structure and functions of the brain as bearing on the 
principles of phrenology, which was the production of George 
assisted by Andrew Combe. It formed the introduction to the 
work, and the most important part of it; but the reader was 
expressly warned that some portions of the exposition of the 
relation between the structure and functions of the brain were 
conjectures from established facts, and not set forth as 
established facts n themselves. Making this clear distinction, 
he examined the experiments of Magendie and Flourens, and 
showed that how ^er little calculated they might be " to throw 
light on the fu:'Ctions of the convolutions, they produced 
phenomena which harmonised with the functions ascribed to 
these parts by Dr Gall." His whole object was to show the 
harmony existing between the best established views of the 
structure of the brain and the functions ascribed to it by 
phrenologists ; and also to prove the truth of their assertion 
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— " that no well established anatomical or physiological facts 
have yet been brought to light that are inconsistent with their 
views." 

Whilst he was occupied with this work Eobert Chambers 
submitted to him the proofs of an article on "Music," in 
order to obtain any suggestions which phrenology might afford 
for its improvement. Combe's organ of Tune was small ; but 
Mrs Combe was an accomplished musician, and under her 
direction and that of two other ladies, he supplied his friend 
with several useful notes. Music, like everything else, he re- 
j^arded from a high stand-point. 

" I admire very much your natural theology of Tune. I have 
often said that it and Colouring are among the most conspicuous 
examples of the divine benevolence, for these faculties produce 
such an immense extent of enjoyment by means that appear 
so little related to their ends, according to our conceptions, 
that only divine benevolence could have designed them, and 
divine wisdom established the relations between the human 
mind and the external elements which produce this enjoyment. 
The pure benignity of God in endowing us with musical per- 
ceptions is by far too little dwelt on, in ordinary treatises 
about music, and you do well to supply the want." 

In March 1838, he commenced a double course of lectures 
in Bath, — that is, he lectured on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays in the evening, when he had an average audience of 
160 to 170 ; and on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, when 
he had a steady attendance of 150. The Committee was com- 
posed of gentlemen in practice as physicians and surgeons ; and 
his discourses obtained profound attention from all. At the 
close of his labours the members of his classes entertained him 
at a public dinner, when an address, expressing the thanks of 
his auditors, and their belief in the value of the science which 
he taught, was presented to him by Dr Barlow, who was at that 
time the leading physician of the town. In May and June he 
lectured in Birmingham to a class of 300, besides casual 
hearers ; and here again he produced a most gratifying effect. 
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An address and a piece of plate were presented to him at the 
end of his course in token of the appreciation of the benefits 
he had conferred on those who had attended his lectures. But 
the most satisfactory token of this esteem was the establish- 
ment of a Phrenological Society. 

Prom Birmingham he proceeded on a visit to friends residing 
near Southampton, where Mrs Combe awaited him. Thence 
they made a short excursion to the Isle of Wight, and after- 
wards spent a week in Kormandy, In this manner they 
delayed their visit to London in order to avoid the crush and 
bustle of the town during the coronation of the Queen. A few 
days after that event they arrived in London, and on the 
evening of 3d July they were at the opera ("I Puritani"). 
The Queen occupied a box almost directly opposite, and with 
the help of a good opera-glass Combe was able to observe her 
head very distinctly. He made the following memorandum 
of his observation : — 

" She is fair and pale. Her head is rather above the average 
size for a woman, and is broader than the female head generally 
is. The coronal region is remarkably broad and rather high, 
particularly in the regions of Conscientiousness and Pirmness. 
The middle region, comprising Veneration and Hope, seemed 
full ; Benevolence, Imitativeness, and Ideality were rather full. 
The anterior lobe seemed broad but not long from behind for- 
ward. The lower or perceptive organs were large, those of Form 
and Language very large. Time seemed large, and the upper 
or reflecting region was well marked, but inferior to the 
knowing region. The peripheral expansion is considerable, 
bub there is a want of length in the upper region of the fore- 
head. The expression of the countenance is that of simple 
good-nature and intelligence. 

" I infer from these imperfect data that the queen has very 
considerable force of character, and is not a stranger to 
irrascibility ; but she has great powers of self-command. She 
has a very favourable combination of the propensities and 
sentiments ; and she will possess energy combined with tact 
and good sense. She will be firm, decided, and upright. She 
will be acute in observation and have a great memory for 
persons and languages. She will be apt to learn by observation 
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and experience. She possesses sufficient reflecting power to be 
able to appreciate principles — moral, political, or philo- 
sophical — when clearly pointed out to her. Her mind will at 
all times be most powerfully influenced by the feelings, and iu 
order to lead her to any course of action the moral aspects of 
it should be first expounded, and then the consequences or 
effects. She will be naturally decided and firm to her purposes 
when fixed upon. From her sense of justice, if she once take 
up any position as morally right, it will be almost impossible 
to drive her from it : argument, opinion, or motives of any 
other kind will have less influence than the determinations of 
her own will. 

" She is placed in a very trying position. The two systems — 
that of Conservatism, or the ascendancy of the privileged 
classes ; and that of Keform, or the ascendancy of the 
enlightened portion of the people- — waver in the balance, and 
her determination may give the victory to the one or the other 
for twenty years. She has the combination of faculties that 
would lead her to either side according to the external impres- 
sions. If her mind could be opened to a clear view of 
the philosophical and moral basis on which the Eeform principle 
rests, viz., the natural tendency of the race to advance in moral 
and intellectual attainments, and the irresistible impulse 
which has now been given by the condition of society to this 
principle, she might go onward happily, steadily, and success- 
fully as a reformer ; lead a useful life, and one also full of en- 
joyment. Ifj on the other hand, she should be surrounded by 
flatterers who should teach her that the world is made for the 
privileged classes, and that the people are happiest when 
quietly enjoying the sweets of a nearly animal existence, she 
may glide insensibly into this way of thinking and act on it. 

" There is a love of liberty which is not moral, but which 
springs from Self-esteem hating authority in others. Should 
she ever be brought into close contact with such reformers, 
her acute moral feelings will detect their inherent un worthiness, 
and she may be thrown at once into the arms of the opposite 
party. But if she be surrounded by advisers and friends who 
will represent the intrinsic moral merits or demerits of every 
course of action to her, respectfully, yet clearly and firmly, she 
will yield greatly to such influence. If possible she should be 
instructed in the elements of some of the physical sciences, 
such as chemistry or natural philosophy, that imply Causation, 
and in v^hich distant effects result from combinations of causes. 
This kind of instruction would cultivate the powers which in 
her need most to be developed. A knowledge of the elements 
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of mental philosophy also, to enable her to discriminate charac- 
ter and resolve it into its first principles, would be very 
valuable." 

At the house of Sir James Clark, the Queen's physician, 
Combe was introduced to Baron Stockmar, to whom he was 
already known by reputation and through the conversation of 
Dr Combe. A feeling of more than ordinary mutual respect 
sprung up between them at this first interview and continued 
throughout life : it also led in subsequent years to Combe being 
consulted regarding the education of the royal family. Writing 
to Dr Combe, who was at this date in attendance upon King 
Leopold at Laeken, Combe says : — 

" I examined the Baron Stookmar's head, and found large 
morale with a fair intellect. He told me that both you and I 
had given him a large Wonder, which he was disposed to dis- 
pute. In other respects he seemed satisfied. I told him that 
his Destructiveness and Love of Approbation were the chief 
enemies in his combination, and Sir James Clark said that I 
was right. The Self-esteem is also well developed, although he 
thought that he had little ; but here also Sir James confirmed 
my opinion. I had an hour's crack with the Baron alone, on 
ideas in general, and found him more perfectly of our way of 
thinking in morals, religion, and politics than any man, who 
was not a thorough phrenologist, whom I have ever seen. He 
has a high regard, as Sir James said, even an affection, for you." 

The Doctor, in a letter to his brother, gives this story 
on Stockmar's authority : — 

" The Baron, by the way, told us a characteristic anecdote of 
the Duke of Wellington's straightforward aptness for everything 
whether in his line or out of it. As Master of Trinity (I think) 
the duke required to be present at an annual sermon. He sent 
for Mr Melville, the great preacher of the day in London, and 
asked whether he had any objection to preach it. Mr Melville 
replied : ' Xone in the world.' 'Have you any objection to my 
choosing the text ? ' ' None,' said Melville, ' I shall be happy 
to adopt it.' ' The discourse ought to be quite appropriate to 
the occasion,' rejoined the duke, ' and I am anxious about it: 
will you allow me to give you the heads of the discourse ? ' 
Melville paused and then replied : ' Certainly, my lord, I will 
be glad to receive them.' The duke thereupon with great com- 
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posure gave him the text and heads, and sent him away to fill 
up an excellent disquisition ! Stockmar says his authority is 
direct and true to the letter." 

Having paid a liurried visit to Newgate, accompanied by Sir 
James Clark, Dr Arnot, and Mr H. C. Watson, Combe, with 
Mrs Combe, sailed to Aberdeen en route for Dingwall, in order 
to spend a few days with Sir George Mackenzie at Coul. He 
wrote to Sir James Clark informing him of the ignorant 
persistence of the passengers on board the steamer in keeping 
every cranny in the cabins closed against the d^am'p — for the 
weather was warm — whilst they were complaining of sickness 
and suffocation. In the same letter he gave his advice regard- 
ing the education of a young gentleman who intended to adopt 
the law as a profession. Referring first to his surrounaiugs he 
says : — 

" The weather is beautiful, and I now write at a window 
which overlooks a large basin covered with the richest verdure, 
bordered first by a range of moderate-sized hills clothed to the 
summit with trees in their freshest foliage, and beyond them 
by an irregular line of lofty, bare, black, and picturesquely 
fjrouped mountains. It is a beautiful world when the mind 
harmonises with it. 

" I have been thinking of the education of since I left 

you, and beg to express my opinion, with all deference to your 
own judgment, that he should be kept but a short time at 
Cambridge. Your object is his instruction : Greek, Latin, and 
mathematics, are the staples of Cambridge. A lawyer does not 
need much mathematics, for they do not teach him to reason 
as lawyers do ; and he has acquired, I presume, a pretty good 
stock of Greek and Latin already. The law is a very extensive 
study ; it requires almost exclusive attention ; and it consists 
to so great an extent of details and artificial rules that devotion 
to it has the tendency to narrow the mind and keep out all 
other knowledge. Many of our greatest lawyers are ignorant, 
to a degree almost incredible, of everything else. My notion 

is, as is already seventeen, and has not much time to 

lose, that courses of chemistry, natural philosophy, and anatomy 
in the London University, would be a more profitable applica- 
tion of his time, combined with mathematics privately studied, 
or at a class. I include anatomy, and, if possible, physiology. 
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because these are indispensable to a correct understanding of 
questions of insanity and criminal legislation, as well as many 
questions relating to nuisance and personal injury. The 
ignorance of judges and lawyers in general on these topics is 
concealed only by its own density^ and by the ignorance of the 
public being equal, for greater it cannot be. A thorough 
knowledge of law erected on the basis of a good scientilic 
education is calculated to form a really enlightened mind." 

On returning to Edinburgh the Combes took up their abode 
in furnished apartments for the few weeks they were to remain 
previous to their departure for America. Their house had 
been given up, and the principal articles of furniture sold 
by auction; so that a small house, or "flat," as it is called, 
sufficed to contain all the articles which he wished to retain 
and which would not be damaged by storage for several years. 
He had some misgiving about this breaking up of his house- 
hold ; but he felt that he had an important duty to fulfil and 
he was ready to make whatever sacrifice might be requisite. 
The profound respect with which he regarded his wife was 
intensified by her readiness to accompany him on what was 
even in 1838 regarded as a voyage only to be undertaken for 
very serious reasons. Indeed Mrs Combe had some fears as to 
their personal safety in New England, on which Dr Channing 
remarked : — 

"I beg you to assure Mrs Combe that there is not the 
slightest ground for her apprehensions. In truth I could not 
read these without a smile. We look on Xew England as the 
safest spot on earth. Our cities have hardly the show of a 
police, so much do we rely on the habits of order in the people. 
A city in Europe of the size of Boston with no more force for 
its defence would be in imminent peril. The terrifying stories 
which reach you are very much from the new settlements, 
where the laws are necessarily weak ; where the populations are 
very much scattered ; and have more than the usual proportion 
of bold adventurers and fugitives from justice. In the older 
parts of the country a stranger has nothing to fear, nor will he 
be molested in the new if he does not meddle with local con- 
troversies. Our country suffers in Europe very unjustly from 
the fact that foreigners — especially your countrymen — receive 
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all their impressions of it from a few large cities where wealth 
and show are the idols, and where the timid, jealous love of 
property sees perils to itself from popular institutions. The 
mass of the people are true to freedom, and would repel 
indignantly the idea of exchanging their institutions for any 
other." 

Combe had no need of this assurance so far as his own 
thought was concerned : he had profound faith in the future of 
the United States ; and in regard to the one black spot on its 
fame — slavery — he wrote to Dr Channing, 28th March 1838 : — 
" The cause of the abolition of slavery must prosper. The 
American population is essentially moral, and so great an 
iniquity cannot enduringly exist among them." Long before 
he had determined to visit America he repeatedly, in letters 
and in his private notes, expressed his admiration of the 
country and the people. He helieved that they had a great 
future before them, which would be glorious to themselves and 
valuable as an example to the other nations of the world. He 
was not blind to the defects of the present ; but he foresaw the 
possible glories of the future. 

Amidst all the bustle of preparation for the voyage, he still 
found time to comment upon philosophical theories and 
to defend a fellow-citizen — James Ballantyne, Sir "Walter 
Scott's partner and publisher — from misrepresentation. The 
following is from a letter to Archbishop Whately ; — 

" You were pleased in a former letter to express your 
acquiescence in the view given in my System, under the 
faculty of Causality, of the extent to which reason could dis- 
cover the existence and attributes of God. It struck me lately 
that the inscription on the Grecian temple, " To the unknown 
God," was highly philosophical according to the Grecian lights. 
It implied a complete conviction of the existence of a god ; but 
also so entire an ignorance of the nature of Ms heing, and his 
place of residence, as to render him truly unknown. In pursu- 
ing the thought, I was impressed with the limited amount of 
human knowledge. We know matter only by its qualities. 
Phrenologically we see form, size, and colour, and appreciate 
weight; but of essence or substance we can form no conception. 
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NeverthelesSj Individuality appears to me to give us the convic- 
tion that siibsfcance does cj:iist (just as Causality gives us the 
couvictiou that efficiency or power -exists), but without couvey- 
injT the slidatest notion of the essential nature of that substance. 
Our belief in efficiency or power, and in substance, is complete 
and irresistible, yet we know not what the things are in which 
we thus believe ! Berkeley was excusable for denying matter, 
or rather for asserting that it is spirit. We cannot tell what 
it is, and are travelling through a world in which all that we 
can comprehend is truly relation and nothing more. We know 
that the relationships established between things, and between 
our own mind and them, give rise to certain impressions in us, 
but we can penetrate no deeper into the mysteries of nature. 
While our knowledge is thus limited, we have received a 
faculty and organ of Wonder, that leads those in whom it is ex- 
cessive to desire to penetrate behind the veil which conceals 
essence and efficiency from our mental vision. All this looks 
as if man was only an embryo being, with instincts blindly 
groping for a higher state of existence. There is nothing new 
in these remarks, but I receive stronger impressions of human 
truths, when I am led to look at tliem through the phrenologi- 
cal telescope. 

" I beg your Grace's acceptance of a pamphlet just published, 
being a refutation of Mr Lockhart's calumnies on John and 
James Ballantyne. The ' Refutation * is regarded as trium- 
phant here, where the men and the facts are known. James 
Ballantyne was an honest man of amiable disposition and no 
mean talent. His fault was vanity and some formality and 
pomposity of manner ; but this was mere weakness, and he had 
many excellent qualities. In his head Love of Approbation 
was enormously large, and Ideality considerable. He had a 
longing after the magnificent which manifested itself in 
pomposity of manner ; but he was not cold, proud, or super- 
cilious. As a specimen of his understanding I may mention 
that, when the Reform Bill was first under debate in Parliament, 
I met him about seven in the morning, walking in the neighbour- 
hood of the Post Office, as many others were ; and he talked 
with me for nearly an hour, asking why 1 was in favour of 
Reform. He pushed his inquiries until he forced out of me 
every reason that I could assign. In parting he told me that 
he had been doing the same thing for several mornings with 
every Whig, Tory, and Radical, capable of giving a reason, who 
would allow him to converse with them, and that his object 
was to discover which side would ultimately prevail, that he 
might embark his newspaper, the Weekly Journal, in support 
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of it. He ultimately declared in favour of Eeform, to the fresli 
annoyance of Sir W. Scott. This was not like either a foolish 
or a dishonest man." 

Combe was now verging on his fiftieth year, but his mind 
was still teeming with ideas of social improvement ; and he 
was hopeful of a day to come when he might express them. 
At present his ideas were so unorthodox that he felt their 
utterance could do little good ; and he was eager to find in 
America a new field of usefulness. " The man who sows good 
seed," he wrote in his journal at Edinburgh, 23d August 
1838, " is a very important element in the abundance of the 
harvest. Whilst his own office is a very humble one, he 
knows that it is one of primary necessity, and that it leads to 
the most beneficial results. In this character I proceed to the 
United States. The seed which I carry is of a noble stock ; 
the soil, I am assured, will prove fertile ; and it is God who 
gives the increase. If we act in conformity with His laws 
His blessing is never withheld. May I be enabled to walk in 
His ways and to teach His truths to men." 

On the 1st September he, with Mrs Combe, took the steamer 
from Leith to London, where they arrived safely after a 
delightful passage. All business arrangements had been 
satisfactorily made, so that Combe had only to say good-bye to 
Sir James and Lady Clark. On the Tuesday morning they 
proceeded by Great Western Eailway to Maidenhead, and 
thence by coach to Bath, where they remained for one night. 
Then on to Bristol ; and on Saturday, 8th September, they went 
on board the " Great Western," and took possession of the 
berths which had been secured for them. In the afternoon of 
that day the " Great Western " began its voyage. 
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The passage between the Old World and the New was made 
without more than the ordinary inconveniences. One 
equinoctial gale revealed to Combe the glories of the Atlantic 
waves, which during the first few days he had been in- 
clined to think as short and cross as those of the English 
Channel. He altered his opinion when he saw " the sublimely 
moving masses of water rolling slowly, yet irresistibly on, 
embodying the very spirit of gigantic power and awful 
solemnity." Mrs Combe suffered severely throughout the 
passage, but was patient. 

Amongst the passengers were Dr A. D. Bache, a great- 
grandson of Dr Franklin, and president of the recently 
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organised Girard College for Orphans, Philadelphia, who was 
returning from a tour of investigation of the educational 
institutions of Europe ; and Mr Wilson, the Scottish vocalist, 
who good-naturedly helped to beguile the tedium of the way 
with some of his best songs. The " Great Western " had left 
England on the 8th September, and on the 26th anchored 
alongside the quay of New York ; this was at the time regarded 
as a rapid passage. Combe found his Boston publisher, Mr 
N. Capen, waiting for him, and profited by his assistance in 
passing the luggage through the custom-house. 

He had scarcely been an hour in the Carlton House Hotel, 
Broadway, when several members of the !N^ew York Phreno- 
logical Society called to give him a hearty welcome to America. 
They all assured him of complete success in the object of his 
visit, and arrangements were made for a course of lectures at 
the Clinton Hall in November, after he had finished at 
Boston ; he also agreed to give six extra lectures on physiology 
applied to education, to the members of the Mechanics' 
Institute, to whom the hall belonged. These engagements, 
following so fast upon his arrival in the country, encouraged 
him to believe that the promises made to him would be fully 
realised. 

He only remained three days in New York, but during that 
time he had made inquiries into the questions of currency and 
investments. He had the good fortune to be introduced to Mr 
John J. Palmer, manager of the Merchants Bank, who under- 
took to manage all his pecuniary affairs. From New York he 
sailed up the Hudson to Albany, where his brother William 
was settled as manager of a brewery. The day after his 
arrival in the town, the mayor of Albany, Tennis Van Yechten, 
and several trustees of the New Medical College, which was 
expected to be ready for pupils on the 1st January 1839, 
requested Combe to deliver the inaugural address. He was 
gratified by this mark of esteem, and regretted that his 
engagements rendered compliance with the request impractic- 
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able. Here, as in New York, he was greeted by people who 
knew him only through his works , and the prospect of the 
success of the project for which he had left home seemed 
clearer than ever. Prom Albany he travelled in a carriage by 
easy stages over 120 miles to Worcester, whence the remain- 
ing forty miles to Boston were traversed by train. 

On visiting the custom-house to clear his boxes of casts and 
drawings, he found the collector to be Mr George Bancroft, 
the historian of the United States. 

*' Mr Bancroft, who is under forty, entered into familiar 
conversation with me about the philosophy of Locke, Kant, 
Stewart, &c., and compared them with phrenology. He quoted 
them readily and accurately, stopped to give instructions to 
all clerks who came to him on business, and then resumed. 
He had read my books and said civil things. He is the author 
of the best history of the United States. He has a high 
nervous and bilious temperament, good anterior lobe, the lower 
predominating, and great firmness." 

Although within three days of the date fixed for the com- 
mencement of his lectures (10th October) he at once began to 
visit the various institutions of the city, by attending an 
examination at the Institution for the Blind, then under the 
care of Dr S. G. Howe. On the following afternoon, Tuesday 
9th, he accompanied the Hon. Horace Mann, secretary to the 
Board of Education for the State of Massachusetts, and the 
governor, Edward Everett, to a school convention to be held 
at Taunton, a village 37 miles distant from Boston, on the 
next day. 

" The State lately passed a law for improving their common 
schools, and this was a meeting held under the Act. A Com- 
mittee to prepare school-books was appointed by the State, one 
minister or leading man out of each of nine sects. No book 
can be adopted unless all agree. Eight have sanctioned my 
* Constitution' as it stands, but one orthodox minister dissents 
and it stands over; but they expect to remove his objections." 

Combe was much impressed by the report read to the con- 
vention by Mr Mann ; it embraced many of the theories of the 
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" Constitution;' and this was acknowledged. Governor Everett, 
who had travelled much in Europe, advocated those principles 
of practical education which were of vital importance in 
Comhe's eyes ; and the latter wrote, " I do not know that I 
ever enjoyed any scene so thoroughly as this day's meeting." 
He had to leave early in order to deliver his first lecture in 
Boston. The lectures had only been announced by a few lines 
in the newspapers ; and although 2000 prospectuses had been 
printed, by some mistake only 50 had been distributed. As 
this was his first public appearance in America, and feeling 
that his subject was not one to attract numbers without some 
previous exertion to excite interest, he was disappointed by 
the little that had been done in this direction, and anxious 
about the result. Besides, Mr James Silk Buckingham, a 
traveller, lecturer, and founder of the London Athenccumy was 
delivering a course of popular lectures under the auspices of 
tlie Literary Institute. Had Combe been aware of this he 
would have altered his dates ; and subsequently, when Mr 
Buckingham attempted another series of lectures, which was 
not so successful as the first, he proposed to Combe that in 
future they should steer different courses. This plan was 
accordingly adopted, and throughout their tours they kept each 
other informed of their prospective arrangements. They met 
as friends and parted so. Notwithstanding these drawbacks 
Combe was able to write to the Doctor on the 14th October 
1838 :— 

" I delivered my first lecture in the Masonic Temple, on 10th 
October, as fixed in Edinburgh, My terms are 20s. 7id. (5 
dollars) for sixteen lectures, 2s. IJd (| dollar) for one lecture. 
I had 104 whole course and 101 single tickets used, add to 
uhich 40 persons, editors and their wives, and 10 private 
friends free, and you have 265 to start with, besides 20 blind 
pupils whom I invited from the asylum. They tell me that 
this is more than Spurzheim had to begin with. They are not 
in the custom of applauding lecturers or public speakers. I 
had been at a meeting at which I heard the governor speak, 
and he received no cheer. I received no greeting at entering, 
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ill the course of the lecture, or at the close ; and Cecy was so 
alarmed lesfc I should be discomposed that she inquired the 
cause, and sent Capen to tell me that it was not the custom, 
which I had discovered by recollecting how the governor was 
received. But they were as attentive as men could be, and 

were pleased The educated men here really know and 

appreciate our philosophy highly, and are most anxious for its 
diffusion. You are widely known, and everybody has read the 
'* Constitution." We are prophets here ; while Dr Channing 
in Boston is very much what I am in Edinburgh." 

He regarded the profound attention which was paid to him 
by his audience as the greatest compliment they could bestow, 
and therefore he was not disturbed by the absence of applause. 
The course consisted of sixteen lectures of two hours each, 
delivered on three nights a week. But at the end of the first 
hour of the first lecture he delivered a brief episodical address : 
he mentioned that — 

"Phrenology taught us that the mind thinks by means of 
the brain, is liable to become fatigued by too long attention, as 
the locomotive muscles are by too much walking; and I 
therefore proposed to them to take a brief rest. I requested 
them to stand up in order to vary their position ; also to con- 
verse freely with each other for the sake of relaxation, the 
more merrily the better, for cheerfulness circulates the blood ; 
and I called their attention also to the absence of all means of 
ventilating the hall, remarking that, as we had already breathed 
the air which it contained for a full hour, it must have lost 
much of its vital properties and needed to be renewed. 
1 requested the gentlemen to put on their hats, and the ladies 
their shawls, to avoid catching cold, and then had the windows 
widely opened. This proceeding caused some astonishment and 
alarm at first ; for the Americans generally have a dread of 
cold air, amounting almost to an aerophobia. I assured them 
that they would suffer no inconvenience, and they submitted 
to the experiment. The interval allowed was only five minutes, 
at the end of which I resumed the lecture ; but so refreshing 
was the effects of the brief rest, of the change of position, and, 
above all, the admission of pure air, that during the second 
hour the attention was as completely sustained as during the 
first. The same practice was continued every evening through 
the whole course, and with the same success. Many 
individuals expressed their gratification at having discovered 
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such simple means of relieving the tedium of a long dis- 
course." 

The number of Combe's audience increased as he proceeded ; 
the tickets for the course amounted to 165, and 1240 single 
tickets were sold, besides over 100 free. Throughout his tour 
he followed this plan : to let his friends who managed the pre- 
liminary arrangements fix the charge for admission to 
the lectures according to their own knowledge of their respec- 
tive towns. He desired them to furnish a list of individuals 
to whom they would recommend free tickets to be given, and 
to include in the list men of talent who might not be able to 
afiford to pay for the course. To all these, free tickets were 
presented ; but he found himself pestered for free admission by 
many who were quite able to pay for it. To this class he 
always answered that if they would bring a letter from some 
one he knew, stating that they were worthy of a free ticket, he 
would grant it. He then furnished a list of his acquaintances, 
but none of the applicants returned, although some of them 
abused him in anonymous letters. 

In Boston he found himself surrounded by the best class of 
people, from the governor downward. Amongst others whose 
society he enjoyed were W. H. Prescott, Daniel Webster, 
George Bancroft, George Ticknor, who was then engaged on his 
famous " History of Spanish Literature," and during the latter 
part of his sojourn, Dr W, E. Channing. With Mr Mann he 
was in frequent communication, and the friendship begun here 
became an enduring and affectionate one. Mr Mann, a barrister 
by profession, had served the State in various capacities, 
notably as a reviser of its law code, and was now working 
arduously as secretary to the Board of Education. He was en- 
thusiastic in his desire to see the people elevated by means of 
education, and he found in Combe one as enthusiastic as him- 
self in the cause, as well as an able instructor in the means to 
the end. Hence they were in entire sympathy with eacli 
other's thoughts and aims. " He is a delightful companion and 
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friend," Combe says, " and among all the excellent men whom 
we met with at Boston, none entwined themselves more deeply 
and closely with our affections than Horace Mann/' 
Of his Boston audience he writes : — 

"My eyes never rested on such a collection of excellent brains. 
Spurzheim's memory is warmly and delightfully cherished 
by them, and they were prepared for me in every way. The 
hereditary descent of the moral and intellectual organs has been 
favoured by their habits and institutions, and they are the big- 
headed, moral, intellectual, and energetic Pilgrims, enlightened 
and civilised." 

One of his earliest excursions was to the cemetery of Mount 
Auburn, where Spurzheim was buried; and whilst his thoughts 
were sad, he experienced feelings of intense pleasure in 
witnessing the monument which Mr William Stifrgis, a wealthy 
merchant of Boston, had erected to the memory of his friend : 
it was a sarcophagus of marble resting on a pedestal of granite, 
and surrounded by an oval iron rail. The inscription was 
" Spurzheim, 1832," and to Combe there was fame and glory 
in the simple word. The Boston Phrenological Society had 
preserved the brain and skull of the head of their science ; but 
owing to various delays Combe failed to see them until the 
day before he left Boston. His inspection was so hurried, and 
as he had to examine the brain through the glass in which it 
was hermetically sealed, he could do no more than distinguish 
that brain and skull indicated all the characteristics which had 
been apparent in the living man. The treasures were secured 
in an iron safe, the key of which was in charge of the chief 
office-bearer of the society. Dr Jackson, who had attended 
Spurzheim in his brief illness, was now able to give in conver- 
sation much fuller details of its course and causes than had 
been possible in writing. Combe reflecting on this information 
wrote in regard to himself : — 

" The fate of Dr Spurzheim served as an instructive lesson to 
myself. I speedily became aquainted by experience with some 
of the causes which had occasioned his death. Jb'rom the first 
day that my arrival in Boston was announced in the news- 
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papers, I was waited upon at every hour between 8 a.m. and 10 
P.M. by a succession of visitors, many of whom called without 
introductions, and kept me in a state of constant and fatifruing 
cerebral excitement ; and this continued day after day. Many 
of these visits were most gratifying to me, but some of them 
were made by individuals impelled chiefly by curiosity, who 
put a succession of common-place questions, received equally 
common-place answers, and retired, leaving scarcely an 
interval between their departure and the renewal of the inter- 
rogatories by a succeeding visitor. I seriously thought of 
getting the questions and answers printed and posted up in 
some conspicuous part of the room, where they might be read, 
while I might sit quietly and be looked at. This custom of 
introducing one's self is peculiar to America, so far as I have 
learned of the etiquette of other countries, and is meant as a 
mark of respect. The evil is aggravated by there being no 
hours of respite from it. If it were confined to the day, 
between 12 and 6 p.m., the evenings and mornings would be 
left for repose ; but here it never (leased while the novelty and 
curiosity lasted. A phrenologist is more exposed to this 
infliction than ordinary strangers. There is so much of the 
wonderful supposed to be connected with phrenology that my 
presence excited the men of strange minds, the lovers of the 
fanciful and extravagant, and sent an undue proportion of 
them to do me spontaneous honour by an interchange of ideas. 
Knowing that these visits were kindly meant, I submitted to 
them in patience, and received the visitors with all the courtesy 
that I could command; but I soon felt that my organisation 
could not sustain the excitement which was in preparation for 
me. I therefore laid down a rule, from which I did not deviate 
six times during my whole residence in the United States, 
namely, to give only three lectures a week ; never to accept of 
an invitation for the day on which I lectured; and never to 
remain in company later than ten o'clock in the evening. By 
a nearly inflexible adherance to this resolution, and by strict 
temperance, I withstood all the influences of the climate and 
the labours of my vocation, without suffering one hour's illness 
during my stay." 

In addition to his regular course of lectures he gave a series 
of practical lessons in phrenology, first showing how the 
temperaments were to be distinguished and afterwards the 
organs and the manner of taking measurements. These lessons 
took place between 10 a.m. and 1 p.m., and were attended by 
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both ladies and gentlemeD. At first the pupils were inclinec 
to regard the business in hand as an amusement rather than e 
study; but as the principles of the science were step by step 
unfolded to them by practical illustration, they became 
thoughtful, and ultimately seriously interested. Before the 
lessons were concluded several of the pupils had acquired some 
skill in manipulation. Combe explained that he did not pro- 
fess to teach them phrenology in sixteen lectures and a few 
practical lessons : all that he could do and hoped to do, was to 
interest them in the subject, and to show them the way to 
study it. He endeavoured to impress upon all his audiences 
the fact that a knowledge of the science could only be acquired 
by long and careful personal observation and study. 

The sixteen lectures which formed his regular course con- 
tained the substance of the fifty lectures, each of one hour's 
duration, which he formerly gave in Edinburgh ; but here he 
occupied two hours on each evening. In the first lecture he 
advanced the phrenological arguments and proofs that the brain 
is a congeries of organs manifesting different mental faculties. 
He briefly traced Gall's career and the observations which had 
led him to associate individual characteristics with particular 
formations of the head. Erom this he proceeded to show that 
in the whole mechanism of the human frame every organ had 
its distinct function. Some parts appeared to perform several 
functions : thus the tongue moves, feels, and tastes ; bub 
analysis showed that each function had its peculiar organ, and 
the tongue possesses a nerve of motion, a nerve of feeling, and 
a nerve of taste, and any one of these might be removed with- 
out impairing the other two. Again, the different faculties of 
a child appear at different periods — affection for parents before 
veneration, the perception of colour and form before the power 
of reasoning ; and the sense of fear manifests itself at the age 
of two or three months. If the brain were a single organ these 
powers would be simultaneously developed. He cited the ex- 
periments of Eoder^, Sir Charles Bell, and others, who did not 
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favour phrenology, to prove that the brain was a congeries of 
organs. 

In the second lecture he dealt with the size of the brain as, 
other things being equal, a measure of power. He referred to 
the works of Soemmering, Cuvier, Blumenbach, Magendie, 
Georget, &c., in proof of this theory. He warned his hearers 
to make a clear distinction between the head with all 
its organs in a healthy condition, and the head in which one or 
more of the organs might be diseased ; he also desired them to 
observe that a hpad might be comparatively small in circum- 
ference and yet large in height. Sir Walter Scott's head was 
of the latter type, and whilst his hat was the smallest in the 
hatter's shop, his head, from the ear to veneration, was 
the highest Combe had ever seen. With much satisfaction he 
was able to quote from the old enemy of phrenology, 
the Edinhurgh Review^ the following sentence in support of his 
theory : — 

The brain is observed progressively to be improved in its 
structure, and, with reference to the spina] marrow and nerves, 
augmented invohcme,T[iove and more until we reach the human 
brain, each addition being marked by some addition to, or 
amplification of, the powers of the animal — until in man we 
behold it possessing some parts of which animals are destitute, 
and wanting none which they possess." * 

He then directed attention to the circumstances which tended 
to modify the effects of size, the most important of which was 
the constitution of the brain. This constitution was ascertained 
by what are called the temperaments, namely : 1, the 
lymphatic ; 2, the sanguine ; 3, the bilious; and 4, the nervous. 
He explained the outward manifestations of these temperaments 
and the results of their combinations ; and desired his audience 
to remember that a large brain might be less active than 
a smaller one if its temperament were inferior. He next 
reviewed the means by which the inquirers who had preceded, 

* Edinburgh Review, vol. 47, on Sir Charles Bell's "System of the Nerves," 
written by Dr Coiiolly. 
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Gall had endeavoured to ascertain the philosophy of miud and 
functions of the brain. By one party of philosophers — Locke, 
Hume, Eeid, Stewart, &c. — the philosophy had been evolved 
out of their own consciousness, but consciousness does not 
inform us that the mind manifests itself by means of organs 
at all, and the connection between brain and mind was not re- 
vealed by these thinkers. Again, the anatomists cut up the 
brain in every direction ; but dissection never could disclose 
the functions of any part. He condemned, as useless and cruel, 
the experiments on the brain and nerves of living animals 
with as much vigour as the most ardent anti-vivisectionist of 
our own day. 

In the third lecture he endeavoured to show how we might 
successfully investigate the mental powers by means of organi- 
sation. It was first necessary to discover the mental qualities 
of individuals from their actions ; and next to ascertain the 
size of the brain during life. Although actions were often the 
result of complex motives, there were certain broad lines of 
character which were easily discernible ; thus we find one 
person covetous, another vain, and another benevolent. "We 
know that these dispositions are natural and permanent : we 
never expect the man who is proud and boastful to-day to be 
simple and humble to morrow, or the covetous one to be trans- 
formed into a model of bene volence. He therefore thought it 
was clear that mental qualities could be discovered in the 
actions of individuals. His next step was to explain the struc- 
ture of the brain and the method of dissection adopted by Dr 
Spurzheim, which most clearly revealed the convolutions and 
traced the fibres to their sources. The skull of the child 
increased as the brain became enlarged, and its form was 
effected in the growth. He now proceeded to describe particu- 
lar organs, making the usual phrenological division of the 
faculties into Feelings and Intellect, and of the Feelings into 
Propensities and Sentiments. Taking the Propensities first, 
he concluded this lecture with an account of the situation and 
functions of Amativeness. 
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The fourth lecture embraced the organs of Philoprogenitive- 
ness, Concenbrativeness, Adhesiveness, and Combativeness ; the 
fifth lecture — Des true tiven ess, Alimentiveness, Love of Life, 
Secretiveness, and Acquisitiveness ; the sixth — -Constructive- 
ness, and, entering on the Sentiments, Self-esteem, Love of 
Approbation, and Cautiousness. The seventh lecture was 
occupied with the Superior Sentiments — Benevolence, Vener- 
ation, Firmness, and Conscientousness; the eighth — Hope, 
Wonder, Ideality, Wit, and Imitation. In the ninth lecture 
he began to explain the nature of the Intellectual Faculties ; 
Individuality, Form, Size, Weight, and Colouring ; in the tenth 
— Locality, Number, Order, Eventuality, Time, and Tune : 
in the eleventh — Language, Comparison, and Causality. In 
concluding this lecture he referred to the cry of materialism 
which had been raised against phrenology, and which 
had frightened many people who would otherwise have 
studied the new science. He confessed that he was unable 
to discover of what essence mind was composed ; but he knew 
that there was no manifestation of mind without brains. The 
Creator alone could reveal with what powers He had endowed 
matter, and he was content to accept the revelation of His 
laws as manifested in His works, and to trust the rest to His 
wisdom and benevolence. 

" The true way of discovering for what end man has been 
created," Combe said, " is to look to the qualities with which 
he has been endowed, trusting that the substance of which he 
is composed will be found perfectly suited to the objects of his 
creation. When we inquire into his qualities we find the 
thinking principle in him to differ not only in degree, but in 
kind, from that of the lower animals. The latter have no 
faculty of justice to indicate to them that the unrestrained 
manifestation of Destructiveness or Acquisitiveness is wrong ; 
they have no sentiments of Wonder and Veneration to prompt 
them to seek a God whom they may adore ; they have no 
faculty of Hope, pointing out futurity as an object of ceaseless 
contemplation, and leading them to expect a life beyond the 
grave ; and indeed, several of the convolutions of the brain, 
which in man form tb6' organs of the Sentiments, appear not to 
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exist in the lower animals. The orgaiis also, which in man 
serve to manifest the faculties of Eefiecfcion, are in the lower 
animals eminently deficient; and their understanding, in exact 
correspondence with this fact, is so limited as to be satisfied 
with little knowledge, and to be insensible to the comprehen- 
sive design and glories of creation. Man, then, being endowed 
with qualities which are denied to the lower creatures, we are 
entitled by a legitimate exercise of Reflection (the subject being 
beyond the region of the external senses) to conclude that he 
is designed for another and a higher destiny than is to be 
allotted to them, whatever be the essence of his mind." 

Combe's doctrine in regard to materialism was simply : That 
we know nothing of the ultimate cause of thought and feeling ; 
but that the manifestations of the mental powers and disposi- 
tions in this life are affected by the state of the organs. The 
solution of the question between mind and matter he regarded 
as not only impossible but unimportant ; for '* the dignity and 
future destiny of man as an immortal being does not depend, 
of necessity, on the substance of which he is made." 

The twelfth lecture dealt with the modes of activity of the 
faculties — that is, the manner in which each faculty was 
excited, as Benevolence by a scene of distress, Cautiousness by 
any source of fear, and so with the others. The thirteenth 
lecture considered the varieties of dispositions and talents ; 
thus. Individuality, Eventuality, and Comparison indicated a 
talent for observation and practical business. The combination 
of Individuality, Form, Size, and Locality were the faculties 
which should be found in a surveyor ; add to these Weight and 
Order, and the faculties were those which should give pro- 
minence in engineering enterprises. All these organs were 
found prominent in the head of Eobert Slevenson. In this 
manner he described the combinations of faculties in the heads 
of Canova,Haydon,Wilkie, Curran, Pitt, Franklin, Parry, Burke, 
Sheridan, and Burns. He followed this with comments on 
national skulls and the characteristics which they indicated ; 
and concluded with his discourse on " Human Eesponsibility." 
Eegarding this portion of his lectures he writes : — 
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" I have now delivered my lecture on human responsibility 
as affected by phrenology, and it has been well received. In 
my public discourse I limited the discussion to the question of 
the responsibility of offenders to the civil magistrate, but some 
of my hearers have conversed with me regarding its relation to 
the prevailing interpretations of Scripture. The view stated to 
my class was briefly this : Men may be divided into three 
great classes. The first comprehends those in whom the moral 
and intellectual organs are large, and the organs of the pro- 
pensities proportionately moderate in size. This class possesses 
the highest qualities of sentiment and intellect in ample pro- 
portion: they have received the power to know what is right, 
and to do it; and they are justly liable to be punished by the 
law if they do what it proclaims to be wrong. The second 
class includes those individuals in whom the organs of the 
animal propensities, moral sentiments, and intellectual faculties 
are nearly balanced, being all large. Such persons experience 
strong impulses both to good and evil, and their actual conduct 
is greatly influenced by the circumstances in which they are 
placed. If uneducated, and exposed to want and vicious 
society, they may lapse into crime : if well-educated, trained 
to industry, and favoured with the society of the intelligent 
and good, their higher powers may acquire and retain the 
ascendency during life, and they may avoid all serious offences. 
These men are liable to be influenced by the fear of punish- 
ment, and are therefore responsible ; but they should be 
treated with a due reference to their natures ; corrected and 
improved, and not merely tormented. The third class com- 
prehends those in whom the organs of the propensities are 
large, and the organs of the moral and intellectual faculties 
very deficient. I stated it to be my conviction, founded on 
observation, that such individuals are incapable of resisting 
the temptations to crime presented by ordinary society, that 
they are moral patients, and should not be punished, but 
restrained, and employed in useful labour during life, with as 
much liberty as they can enjoy without abusing it. 1 
mentioned; that, according to my view, a severe responsibility 
lies on the first class, for on them a bountiful Creator has 
bestowed his best gifts, and committed their weaker brethren 
to their care ; that hitherto, in most countries, they had 
thought merely of punishing these feebler minds, and that it 
would be a just retribution to administer to them, for their 
harsh and unjust conduct, no small portion of the sufferings 
which they have inflicted on those whom they should rather 
have instructed and protected." 
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The subject of the fourteenth lecture was physical education, 
in which he urged upon his audience the necessity of fresh air, 
muscular exercise, and rest, to produce proper digestion and a 
healthy condition of the body. He explained the conditions 
under which the stomach and the nervous system would act 
efficiently, and drew attention to the many ways in which 
these conditions were disregarded — ^by men, in the over-excite- 
ment of business competition ; by women, in tight-lacing and 
neglect of exercise. The fifteenth lecture was on mental edu- 
cation, which embodied Combe's views on the importance of 
conveying to the child ideas by means of practical illustrations 
of the words which represent them, and on the necessity 
of teaching anatomy and physiology as early as possible, so 
that the laws of health might be understood and obeyed. He 
did not mean that the minute details of these sciences should 
be taught ; but that the structure of the leading organs of the 
body should be explained so far as to render their functions 
intelligible ; and that on this knowledge should be founded a 
clear and practical elucidation of the laws of health. He was 
satisfied from observation that this instruction might be suc- 
cessfully communicated to children of ten years of age and 
upward. " The structure addresses their observing faculties, 
and an explanation of the functions is as "interesting to them 
as a romantic story." 

The sixteenth lecture was on " The Application of Phrenology 
to the Present and Prospective Condition of the United States 
but as this formed the basis of his farewell address to the 
people of America, it will be referred to on a future page.* In 

* At the close of the last lecture, the following complimentary resolutions 
were adopted by the class, and presented by a committee : — 

" At a meeting of the subscribers to the course of lectures delivered by 
George Combe, Esq., in Boston, held at the Masonic Temple, Nov. 14, 1838, 
Resolved— That this audience feel highly grateful to George Combe, Esq., for 
the generous philanthropy which has led him from the shorea of his native 
couptry, to extend among us the principles of that philosophy which he has 
cultivated with so much success. 

"Resolved — That we have derived from the lectures of Mr Combe much 
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addition to his lectures and practical lessons he delivered an 
address to the Franklin Society on '' The Connection between 
the Body and the Mind," when about 600 of the working- 
classes were present. 

In accordance with a resolution passed by the members of 
Combe's class, he and Mrs Combe were invited to dinner at the 
Tremont Hotel on the loth ITovember— the evening previous 
to his departure. About 100 ladies and gentlemen were 
present, and in their name Dr S. G. Howe presented to him a 
silver tea-urn with the inscription : " To George Combe, from 
his friends in Boston, Massachusetts, 1838." He was deeply 
gratified by this token of esteem, and the whole of his experi- 
ences in Boston had been so pleasant that he took a most hope- 
ful view of the future of the country. 

" It appears to me," he wrote, " that ITew England is 
destined to be the fountain whence morals, education, and 
civilisation shall flow to animate and refine the great plains of 

instruction and delight, and "we believe tliat his investigations have shed a 
valuable light on the physical, intellectual, and moral constitution of man ; 
and that his labours are eminently calculated to promote the progress of the 
human race in civilization, virtue, and religion. 

" Resolved — That these resolutions be signed by the Chairman and Secretary, 
and that the following persons, namely, John Pickering, Charles G. Loring, 
John Pierpont, Horace Mann, and G-eorge Barracott, be a committee to present 
these resolutions to Mr Combe. Abbot Laurence, Chairman." 

The following letter was also presented :- *' To George Combe, Esq., Boston, 
Nov. 13th 1838. A large number of our citizens having expressed a desire of 
giving you some public testimonial of their personal regard, and of their respect 
to you as a, teacher of mental and moral philosophy, a meeting was held for 
that purpose on Friday last. 

"The undersigned were appointed a committee to carry into effect the wishes 
of the meeting, and as the result of their deliberations, they beg to ask your 
acceptance of a piece of plate, as a testimonial of the affection and respect of 
your friends in Bostan. 

"They are desu'ous that the presentation should be accompanied by some 
ceremony, and they propose that it shall be followed by a social entertainment, 
in order that ladies, as well as gentlemen, may have an opportunity of paying 
their respects to Mrs Combe as well as to yourself. 

" "Will you have the goodness to name some evening, when it will be convenient 
for you to attend the presentation. With much respect, we are, dear sir, yours 
most truly, Jno. Pickering, Charles T. Loring, S. G. Howe, S. E. Sevall, 
Nahum Capen." 
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the West, and that all phrenological seed sown here will take 
root, prosper, and produce one hundredfold." 

It had been suggested to him that he should give a second 
course of lectures in, Boston, and he left the city with a strong 
desire to return to it, should circumstances permit ; and in that 
event he intended to lecture in several of the minor towns of 
Massachusetts. For, he said, " I shall rejoice to sow seeds 
w^hich Mr Mann may ripen into a lovely and abundant harvest 
of morality and intelligence." On Friday 16th November, he 
started with Mrs Combe for New York, w^here they arrived 
early on the following morning. From the Carlton House 
Hotel he wrote to Dr Combe, 25bh November, giving remi- 
niscences of Boston and a sketch of Dr Channing : — 

" I could fill many sheets with an expo^sition of the 
advantages of a commonwealth, when the people are moral and 
enlightened. The State in Massachusetts raises a tax for com- 
mon schools, and appoints commissioners with a secretary — the 
Hon. Horace Mann, whose head is like your own, and who is 
full of our philosophy — to administer the funds. They have 
three houses of reformation for juvenile and adult offenders, 
besides a state prison, all admirably managed, and the law 
gives the judges power to send all young persons under twenty- 
one who cannot show decent means of living, to those institu- 
tions. They are managed by citizens, and publicity prevents 
abuse. The judge of the municipal court (Thacher) attended 
my lectures. He is above sixty, and has a fine head. He told 
me that he concurred in my views as to the treatment of 
criminals, and that the institutions for reformation had been a 
great comfort to his mind. A criminal had come to thank him 
for sending him for two years to the House of Reformation 
instead of one, and said that he felt reformed by the second 
years' discipline, while the first scarcely subdued his vicious 
tendencies. 

" There are two public lunatic asylums established by the 
State, one at Charlestown, a suburb of Boston, and one at 
Worcester, a thriving little town 37 miles from it. The latter 
is admirably situated, and well managed. It owes its existence 
to Horace Mann. He was two years president of the Senate, 
and laboured till he accomplished this good work. 

'* I read a charge delivered on September 1838 by Judge 
Parker, to the Grand Jury for the State of New Hampshire, on 
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the subject of insanity, in which all our views are embodied. 
Dr Eay has published a volume on the " Medical Jurisprudence 
of Insanity," which he quotes largely, and altogether the 
charge should make our judges blush. 

" I went to a different church every Sunday at Boston, and 
found the fitting up of the churches and the style of preaching 
in all of them superior to ours. The pews are large, have 
carpets and cushions, and the churches are more finished in 
the interior. The music is admirable, the service short, one 
hour and a quarter each meeting, but the sermon is a finished 
composition. The churches are very numerous and well 
attended, some of the clergy would like a State provision and 
find the people fickle. There is a general complaint that 
there are too many churches. The people quarrel and splits 
and build new churches which they cannot support. Dr 
Channing told me, that at Newport 1800 souls, of all ages, 
have four churches, and maintain three ministers. The people 
have their ministers for five or seven years, and often change. 
Dr Channiug does not see very clearly what will be the end of 
the present state of things, a,nd says that evangelism is rather 
gaining ground in New England, because the Unitarians 
cannot rouse so many of the feelings as their opponents. 

'' Dr Channing came to Boston only ten days before we left. 
It is his head which I send to Eobert Cox.* He is a small 

* Developim.ent of Dr W. E. Clianning. 

Age between 50 and 60. Educated. Temperament nervous, and a little 
"bilious. Propensities literary. 

MeasuT&m.ents. 
From ear to spine, 4|. Cautiousness to Cautiousness, 5f. 

Ear to Individuality, i%. Ideality to Ideality, 5|. 

Individuality to spine, 71. Constructiveness to Constructive- 

Ear to Firmness, 5|-. ness, 4|. 

Destructiveness to Destructiyeness, 6. Anterior lobe, large. 
Secretiveness to Secretiveness, 6^. Moral region, very large. 

Basilar, rather large. 

Amativeness, full. Constructiveness, full. 

Philoprogenitiveness, large. Self-Esteem, rather large. 

Concentrativeness, full. Love of Approbation, very large. 

Inhabitiveness, large. Cautiousness, large. 

Adhesiveness, large. Benevolence, very large. 

Combativeness, large. Veneration, rather large. 

Destnictiveness, large. Firmness, large. 

Alimentiveness, full. Conscientiousness, veiy large. 

Secretiveness, large. Hope, full. 

Acquisitiveness, full. Wonder, large. 
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fragile man of fifty-eight, with a moderate sized brain, but fine 
development of the moral organs and good intellect and a high 
nervous temperament. He has a large Cautiousness, Secretive- 
ness, and Love of Approbation ; his manner is shy ; he asks 
questions, and only by degrees begins to communicate his own 
ideas. With me he was from the first frank and pleasing, at 
least as much so as his nature would permit. His brain is not 
large enough to give him the conviction of his really being a 
great man, and secondly, his want of a philosophy of nature 
does not enable him to sec with full perception the certain 
truth of his own principles. What Laurence MacDonald said 
of me is still more applicable to him, his intellect is inspired 
by his moral sentiments. He is a great thinker, because the 
moral sentiments are the fountains of truth, and he follows 
them. He has faith, but he appears to me to want that strong 
intellectual conviction which the new philosophy gives to us. 
He has a sweet expression about the mouth, and is a delight- 
ful companion, my only regret being that I saw so little of 
him. He must have made a great moral effort in declaring 
himself against slavery and Texas, because he has offended 
many, and his combination of organs makes him feel public 
sentiment strongly. I heard him depreciated for these efforts 
by one individual, who tried to persuade me that he had lost 
his influence in consequence. I told his detractor roundly, 
that if what he said was true, Boston, and not (Jhanning, was 
disgraced. 

"As an example of the influence of the moral sentiments in 
jMassachusetts, I may mention that the Legislature lately 
passed a law prohibiting the sale of spirituous liquors in 
smaller quantities than 15 gallons. The opponents of temper- 
ance have tried at this election to return a majority to repeal 
this law. The parties are so divided into Van Buren's men, 
Temperance men, and Anti-Licence law men, that the elections 
have to a great extent failed. An actual majority of the whole 
voters must be in favour of a candidate before he can be 
returned, and few had this majority. A new election takes 
place, until men are found who are supported by a majority. 
When would our parties break into sections about a moral 
question of this nature ? 

'* It is certain that house-keeping is rendered burdensome by 
the difficulty of finding good servants. The American common 
people are too well off to submit to domestic service, and the 
Irish and negroes are an inferior substitute. If education 
proceed, Owen's system will be forced on men by necessity. 
We found rich people living in hotels, because the wives were 
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delicate and not able to undergo the fatigues and anxieties of 
house-keeping. 

" The great feature of this country is its newness. Boston 
is very like an English town, but even in it the streets are ill 
paved and lighted, and many things indicate an unfurnished 
state of things. Every man builds his house according to his 
fancy, and numbers it also as he pleases. The confusion in 
the numbers of the houses, from alterations and the absence of 
all authority to compel uniformity, is indescribable. Two facts 
seem to me to be the key to all that one sees of a peculiar 
nature. Interest is 6, 7, and 8 per cent., and unskilled labour 
costs 4s. 2d., a day. In everything, therefore, as little labour 
and capital are expended as possible. Houses are built with- 
out presses, &c. ; roads are formed but not made with stones ; 
everything is rough, and just sufiieiynt to be doing with. The 
farther west you go, interest is higher, capital scarcer, and 
labour dearer, and of course everything is ruder : it is this 
great want of capital that causes such swarms of banks to 
spring up. At one of my lectures, the notes of twenty banks 
are generally taken, and a local man of intelligence is indis- 
pensible to protect one from frauds. I employ the door- 
keepers of the institutions to sell tickets, and my own man 
(for I have hired James Hunter, from Eife, at 4s. 2d. a day) to 
draw the tickets at the door. We have both kept our health 
extremely well. I drink scarcely any wine, and sleep very 
soundly. I have incessant mental excitement, but it agrees 
well with me so long as my mind is at ease. Cecy is cheerful 
and happy, and a great comfort to me." 

The first course of lectures in New York was commenced on 
the evening of the 19th November, and concluded on 24th 
December. They were the same as those delivered in Boston ; 
and at the close a committee of the class, comprising members 
of the Legislature, judges, lawyers, and medical men, presented 
him with an address expressive of their high appreciation of 
the services he was rendering towards the advancement of 
education, the improvement of the institutions of government 
and society, and the elevation of the human race. The average 
audience throughout the course numbered 362 persons. His 
practical lessons, given in the forenoons, and occupying on each 
day from two to three hours, were attended by upwards of 200 
ladies and gentlemen. His first lecture to the Mercantile 
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Literary Association was attended by nearly 1000 people, and 
during the remaining three lectures the room was almost as 
densely crowded as at the first. His subjects were : 1, the 
Physical Structure of Man ; % on Physical Education, in which 
he gave the views contained in Dr A. Combe's books on diges- 
tion and physiology, and in his own " Constitution of Man ; " 
3, on the Mental Constitution of Man ; and 4, on Mental Edu- 
cation. In the presence of a number of medical practitioners 
and others he dissected a brain in accordance with the system 
of Gall and Spurzheim, revealing the converging fibres and 
Solly's superior longitudinal commissure, which last was new 
to all his visitors. In thus showing them the new anatomy 
of the brain he had responded to the earnest request of several 
surgeons and physicians, who had frankly confessed that they 
did not understand the new mode, and were anxious to be in- 
structed. All professed themselves gratified by what they had 
witnessed : and as a mark of their esteem desired that he 
should sit for his portrait. This, however, did not save him 
from some sneering remarks by an ignorant journalist at the pre- 
sumption of the stranger who had come to teach anatomy to 
the professional men of America. Combe did not receive these 
remarks with the philosophical calmness with which he had 
met much more serious attacks, and took unnecessary pains to 
explain that he did not pretend to teach the medical men of 
America, but only attempted to display to them a mode of dis- 
section which all, except Dr Bell of Philadelphia, admitted was 
unknown to them before. 

The cause of this unusual anxiety or irritability was plain 
enough to those who were intimate with him : he was in fact 
proving in his own person the truth of his own philosophy. 
He was overtaxing his strength in his eagerness to accomplish 
the work he had in hand. He scarcely allowed himself a day's 
rest between his lectures at Boston and the commencement of 
the course at New York, and every day he was engaged in the 
inspection of asylums, prisons, reformatories^ or schools, besides 
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the numerous social visits he had to make and the visitors he 
had to receive. Mrs Combe told the doctor that he was look- 
ing "pale and tired/' and wished that the excursion were over, 
although she felt bound to submit to her husband's sense of 
duty, and rather to try to cheer him in the effort he was making 
than to damp his spirit by any murmurings on her own part. 

On proceeding to Philadelphia (January 1839), however, 
Combe regained strength ; and here he had the largest average 
number of hearers that he had yet had in the United States : 
in Boston it had been 303 ; in New York 365 ; and in Phila- 
delphia 520. At the close of the course the resolutions passed 
by the class were so earnest in requesting the repetition of the 
lectures that Combe agreed to begin again on the 2d March, 
This allowed him a respite of about a fortnight. But instead 
of taking rest, he gave practical lessons in phrenology, dissected 
the brain before the principal medical men of the city, and 
visited the institutions of the place, making careful notes of all 
his observations of character, law, custom, and civilization. 

Amongst the first of the celebrities to whom he \^as intro- 
duced in Philadelphia was Joseph Buonaparte, whom he met 
at a dinner of the American Philosophical Society which had 
been founded by Eranklin. 

*' I was introduced to the members before dinner, and to the 
Count de Survilliers, who appeared to me when seen in the 
drawing-room a short, muscular, amiable country gentleman. 
He speaks little English ani pronounces it badly. He sat 
directly opposite to me during dinner, and appeared simple, 
kind, and amiable. His head is large ; his anterior lobe 
average ; and his coronal region large. Cautiousness is largely 
developed. His temperament is sanguine-lymphatic. On 
examination, the features, particularly the nose, mouth, and 
chin, were evidently those of the family of ISTapoleon ; and 
when he smiled, and also when he spoke earnestly and gravely, 
the expression of the mouth was exceedingly like that which 
appears in the best pictures of Napoleon. His health was 
given, and the concluding words were : " The toast is Joseph 
Buonaparte, once a king, still a sovereign, and always a philo- 
sopher." Mention was made of his literary and philosophical 
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tastes, of his refined hospitality, and of the esteem which he 
had acquired from all the people who knew his virtues. He 
replied in a short, elegant, and appropriate speech in French, 
the import of which was that he had seen many countries and 
their inhabitants, but he had never known any so happy, so 
prosperous, and so worthy of his esteem as the people of the 
United States. He had known them for 25 years, and if they 
proceeded in future as they had done in that period, they would 
be the greatest and the happiest nation on the globe." 

During the interval between the close of his first course of 
lectures and the beginning of the second, Combe made an excur- 
sion to Baltimore, where the slave question was brought more 
prominently under his notice than at any place in which he 
had .yet sojourned, although it had been frequently discussed 
in his presence; and he had no language strong enough to 
express his abhorrence of the existing state of matters. 

" I know that slavery was instituted here by the British," 
he writes ; " that the infant colonies passed laws abolishing it, 
which were annulled by the king in council ; that abolition is 
attended with very great difficulties ; and that the slaveholders 
are personally the victims rather than the authors of the system. 
But all these considerations cannot make wrong right. They 
cannot make benevolence and justice approve of the scenes in- 
dicated by these advertisements.* Every apology may be 
framed, therefore, for slavery which the ingenuity of angel, 
man, and devil can invent, but the discord between it and the 
dictates of man's highest and noblest faculties ever jars upon 
the soul, and ever will jar, until it be abolished. Those who 
apologise for it, without proposing any measures for its ultimate 
termination, do not see this great fact — that this discord 
exists, will exist, and will never allow peace to the highest 
class of minds until such outrages to humanity shall cease to 
pollute the earth. They do not perceive that a just God governs 
the world, and that the dictates of these sentiments are His 
voice thundering against slavery. They speak of slavery as an 
institution permitted by His providence, and say that in His 
own good time He will bring it to an end. They may as well 
say that piracy, murder, and fire-raising, are institutions of His 
providence. They and slavery proceed from abuses of man's 
animal propensities, and God has given man the power of 

* Advertisements in the newspapers of the sale of negroes, in the same 
manner as we advertise the sale of cattle. 
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abusing all his faculties; but He never approves of these 
abuses : through the dictates of the higher sentiments He 
denounces them as disgraceful iniquities. In His government 
of the world He takes care that those who sow the wind shall 
reap the whirlwind; and so will it be with the slaveholders, if 
they leave it to God's providence to put an end to the institu- 
tion without making any moral effort themselves to abolish it. 
He will abolish it; but it will be in tempest and storm, in 
blood and devastation, in cries and misery. He now calls on 
them to abolish it in mercy and peace." 

He did not live to see the terrible fulfilment of his prophecy 
in the civil war of 1861-64. Slavery was so repugnant to 
his feelings that he boldly condemned it whenever the subject 
was mentioned in society, and he had frequently fjo encounter 
the indignant retorts of men who either could not or would 
not see anything wrong in the system. He felt so strongly on 
the subject that he meditated introducing it into one of his 
lectures ; but on every hand his friends advised him not to 
mar the effect of his instruction by publicly taking a side in 
the question which more than any other agitated the country. 

From Baltimore he proceeded to Washington. Dr Thomas 
Sewall, professor of anatomy in the Columbian College, who 
had delivered and published two lectures against phrenology, 
received the apostle of the science with much kindness. Each 
frankly stated his views to the other, but their antagonism on 
this subject did not interfere with friendly intercourse. Dr 
Sewall took him to the " White House," and introduced him 
to the President, Van Buren. The latter is described by 
Combe as follows : — 

"He is very like the busts and portraits of him — short, 
sanguine, and nervous, with a large head in proportion to his 
person ; large anterior lobe ; large Benevolence, Veneration, and 
Firmness ; moderate Conscientiousness ; large Secretiveness, 
Self-esteem, and Love of Approbation, His head is bald, all 
except the sides. His manners are very agreeable, combining 
the ease of a gentleman accustomed to the best society with 
the dignity of a public character." 
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At Dr Sewall's house he met, amongst many senators, ex- 
president John Quiucy Adams, of whom he writes : — 

" Mr Adams, after having been president of the United 
States, now sits in the House of Eepresentatives as one of the 
members for Massachusetts, a position which appears to me to 
be in every respect consistent with republican principles, and 
perfectly compatible with the dignity of his previous office. A 
real patriot is ready to serve his country in any station in 
which his talents may be useful, and there is true magnanimity 
in descending at his country's call from the station of supreme 
power to that of an ordinary representative; and still more so, 
as at present he is the only president who has not been re- 
elected for a second term. 

" Numerous busts of him are published, but I doubted their 
accuracy, for I was disappointed in the development of his 
head; but I now see that they are correct. He is stoutly 
made, and his temperament is sanguine-nervous -bilious, giving 
him great activity, and power of enduring fatigue. His brain 
is large ; the base of it is large ; Acquisitiveness and Benevolence 
large ; Veneration and Conscientiousness full. The anterior 
lobe is of considerable size, although not large in proportion to 
the regions of the propensities and sentiments. This indicates 
a man of impulse rather than of clear, sound, and consistent 
judgment. His organs of the observing faculties, however, 
particularly those of Individuality, are well developed, but they 
are larger than those of reflection, giving rise to talents for 
observation, for accumulating knowledge, and for producing it 
when required ; but without a corresponding power of penetrat- 
ing to the principles of things, and tracing consistently distant 
consequences. With much kindness of disposition and stub- 
born independence of character, the head indicates a liability to 
heat of temper, and to occasional obstinacy ; also, a deficiency 
in tact, and a difficulty in preserving a continued consistency ; 
the latter imperfection arising not from any tendency to 
wavering in his disposition, but from a limited intellectual 
capacity to perceive fine and distant relations, combined with 
a self-confidence which will rarely allow him to doubt the 
soundness of his own inductions. Most of the presidents of 
the United States are said to have injured their private fortunes 
by the expenses of office except Mr John Quincy Adams. He 
is spoken of as an economist, who spent what the Government 
allowed him but no more. The small pay allowed to American 
f anctionaries is attended with some evils. Only men of large 
fortune, of whom there are not yet a great number in the 
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United States, or meu in whom ambition is more powerful 
than prudence, are likely to become candidates for public 
offices. The latter are the very men wliom the people should 
avoid as public servants ; for a democracy, above all other 
governments, needs men of prudence and of incorruptible 
integrity to conduct its affairs. A system of government 
which has the natural tendency to promote imprudent and 
ambitious men to power, may be designated as a hot-bed to 
generate jobbers and peculators. I hear it stated, also, that 
the foreign ministers of the United States are often ruined by 
the extra expense entailed on them by their office. The pay 
of ministers plenipotentiary is $9000 per annum as salary, 
besides $9000 for outfit. CJmrgis d'affaires receive $4500 per 
annum, and secretaries of legation $2000. I am told that 
some of the members of the House of Assembly contrive to 
save 1400 or $500 out of their own pay during the session in 
Washington, and would regard any man as an extravagant 
waster of the public money who should propose an increase of 
salaries." 

Combe returned to Philadelphia in order to prepare for his 
second course of lectures ; it was the first time he had ever 
ventured to repeat a course immediately after the conclusion 
of the first ; and Dr Spurzlieim had warned him that such a 
proceeding never succeeded. However, he engaged the Music 
Pund Hall at an expense of $50 for each night, and had an 
average attendance of 357, which he considered a large second 
class. At the conclusion, his class again presented him with a 
number of resolutions expressive of their sense of the value of 
his labours, and stating that it would be highly acceptable to 
the community if he could make it consistent with other 
arrangements to deliver another course during the next winter. 
Four of the seven gentlemen who presented this testimonial 
were medical men, and amongst them Dr Samuel George 
Morton, author of the " Crania Americana." In this book Dr 
Morton gave the result of many years' investigation into the 
forms of the skulls of various aboriginal nations of North and 
South America ; at his request Combe examined the crania and 
wrote an article on their phrenological characteristics, which 
was included in the work. On the 26th and 27th February 
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aad 4tli March, he delivered his three lectures on education at 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

During his second course of lectures in Philadelphia occurred 
an incident characteristic of the time and the people ; it also 
shows the straightforward manner in which Combe dealt with 
affectation of any kind : — 

" In my first lectures in Philadelphia I endeavoured to point 
out the connection between beauty — in the proportions and 
forms of the human figure — and health. The handsomest 
figure is one in which the abdomen, the chest, and the head are 
all well developed, and this proportion is also most favourable 
to health ; because on the first depends digestion, on the second 
respiration, and on the third mental energy. The limbs will 
rarely be found deficient where the proportions of these regions 
are favourable. I recommended to my audience the study of 
the human figure in statuary and painting, not only as an in- 
teresting object of taste, but as capable of conveying knowledge 
of great practical utility. A mother with an eye familiar with 
those proportions, and instructed in their relation to health, 
would watch with increased attention the habits, postures, and 
nutrition of her children. If she'saw the abdomen tending to 
become tumescent, the chest flat, and the head enlarged, she 
would early become aware that there was some deviation from 
the laws of health ; and thus by timely remedies might prevent 
serious disease. There is no inherent indelicacy in the human 
figure. It is the workmanship of the Creator, the temple of 
the mind, and there is impressed on it a beauty of form and an 
elegance of proportion that render it capable of exciting the 
most pure and refined impressions in a cultivated and virtuous 
mind. Where indelicacy is felt its source must be looked for, 
not in the object, but in licentious feelings, or in a perverted 
or neglected education in the spectator. That individual who 
is able to associate only impure ideas with the most exquisite 
specimens of the fine arts resembles a man in whom the aspects 
of a rich and beautiful woman should excite only feelings of 
envy, cupidity, and discontent. 

" These views appeared to me to be well received ; and some 
friends even commended them as useful in tending to correct 
that false delicacy which injures the health and usefulness of 
many American women. 

"In the United States Gazette, however (a Philadelphia 
paper), of the 28Lh of March, a letter subscribed ' Candidus* 
appeared, which, in allusion to my lecture on this subject in 
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the last course, characterised it as having been ' equally revolt- 
iag to the feelings of delicacy of many of the audience, as it 
was offensiv^e tothenational sense of propriety ; ' and the writer 
lioped * either that, notice being given of its being obnoxious, 
it will not again be introduced ; or, if it be, that it will meet 
with a prompt and stern rebuke, which will prevent a repeti- 
tion.' 

" On the present occasion I intentionally reserved this topic 
for the last portion of my lecture on physical education. I 
then read the letter to my audience, and announced that I in- 
tended to repeat the remarks, and that they would form the 
conclusion of the lecture ; but that before proceeding, I should 
pause to allow any lady or gentleman to retire, whose delicacy 
might be offended by them. Ladies composed more than one- 
third of the audience, and many of them belonged to the 
Society of Friends. Not a single individual rose. I then 
stated, in answer to the remarks of ' Candidus, ' thus : ' I did 
not respect any feeling merely because it was "national." It 
had been a national feeling in Scotland to hate the English ; in 
Britain to hate the French ; and in the year 1776 it was the 
quintessence of patriotism in England to hate you, the 
Americans ; yet every one acknowledges that these were 
improper feelings in themselves, and that the fact of their being 
" national " did not alter their character. " Candidus," however, 
very properly asserts that, in the present instance, the national 
feeling is founded alike on virtue and reason, and, if so, it 
merits respect ; but tbis is the point on which I differ from him 
in opinion. It has been announced by the highest authority 
that " To the pure all things are pure ; " but according to 
" Candidus," there is one exception, and the verse should have 
contained the qualifying words, " except the human figure." 
Has the Creator framed any object that is essentially and 
necessarily indelicate ? Impossible ! But my leading design 
in this exposition is not to initiate you into a love of the fine 
arts, but to call your attention to the necessity of becoming 
acquainted with the structure of the human body, and the 
functions of its organs, as the very basis of a rational view of 
physical education ; and in your country this is an important 
desideratum. You cannot know that structure without study- 
ing it ; and you cannot study it without looking on it. If you 
neglect the study, you suffer ; do you believe, then, that the 
Creator has rendered it necessary for you to study his works, 
and at the same time made it sinful in you to do so ? ' Point- 
ing to an anatomical drawing showing the intestines, the 
stompch, the iJver, and the lungs, I said that ' I had been 
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assured that in whichever of these organs a lady felt indisposeJ, 
she told her physician that she had a pain in her breast, 
misleading him, so far as she had the power to do so, by an 
erroneous statement of symptoms, and offering increased 
obstacles to the successful exertion of his skill for her own 
welfare. In some instances (as I have been told) this feeling 
of delicacy renders it extremely difticult for the physician to 
extract, even by the most pointed questions, real and neces- 
sary information from over-sensitive patients. This is false 
delicacy, and it should be corrected by knowledge. Fortified 
by these considerations, and also encouraged by the right spirit 
in which the ladies of Boston, New York, and this city have 
received my remarks on the subject in my previous courses, it 
is my intention again to introduce it to your notice, and I hope 
to convince you, by your own experience, that it is quite 
possible to convey valuable information concerning it without 
one indelicate emotion or idea being suggested to the mind.' 
The audience repeatedly applauded these remarks as they were 
delivered, and testified their satisfaction by a loud and general 
burst of approbation at the close." 

One of the tokens of esteem which he received in 
Philadelphia was from a painter — Mr Eembrandt Peale — who 
requested Combe to give him a few sittings for his portrait. 
Mr Peale was at that time sixty-one years of age ; he was the 
son of Charles Willson Peale, who had been the first profes- 
sional portrait painter in America. Pather and son had 
painted General Washington, and whilst Mr R. Peale was 
engaged on Combe's portrait he entertained him with anecdotes 
of the first president of the United States. Combe writes : — 

" He said that General Washington sat to him three times 
for his portrait. The hour was seven in the morning. The 
first morning the State House clock struck the first bell of 
seven ; the door opened, Washington entered with his watch 
in his hand ; he was seated before the clock had done striking 
the hour. The second morning he was seen walking in the 
State House yard, beneath the painter's window. The first 
stroke of seven reached his ear as he was walking from the 
stair ; he wheeled round, walked quickly back, and was in the 
room before the clock had finished seven, again holding his 
watch in his hand. On the third morning he entered as the 
clock began to strike." 
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Combe, when at Xewhaven, met another painter, who had 
been associated with Washington, and also with Franklin, 
namely Colonel Trumbull, who had served under the general 
and afterwards painted the chief scenes 0/ the revolution. 

So far Combe's experiences in America had been to a certain 
extentsatisfactory^ notwithstanding many inconveniences, from 
which Mrs Combe chiefly suffered. The medical profession 
gave sincere attention to his expositions of the functions of 
the brain, and several physicians and professors of anatomy 
expressed their admiration of the theories advanced and of 
the mode of dissecting the brain which he showed them. 
The best educated people of all sects and professions took 
every opportunity to show their respect for the author of the 
'' Constitution of Man." But amongst the mass of the people 
he found that there was only a curiosity about phrenology ; 
they had no real interest in it, and no perception of its bearings 
upon their daily lives, so that when they had listened to the 
lectures they were satisfied and passed on to the next "amuse- 
ment." This fact had been suggested to him by many trifling 
indications of character, and he found unpleasant proofs of it 
soon after he left Philadelphia : there he had been most suc- 
cessful and found his largest regular audience ; at all the 
towns which he subsequently visited the classes were one-third 
and sometimes one-half less in number than had been promised 
to him. His disappointment in this respect w^as not singular : 
Professor Silliman of Yale College informed him, that he had 
found it necessary to insist upon a guarantee from those who 
invited him to lecture that he would have an adequate 
audience. Combe regarded the whole system of lecturing in 
America as too desultory to attract serious attention to any one 
subject. The literary institutions of the States provided lec- 
tures for the winter months ; but every night they presented a 
new lecturer and a new subject ; so that the whole system was 
rather a mode of excitement than of calm study ; and the idea 
of giving continued attention to one branch of science or philo- 
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sophy had not yet entered the minds of the people. For his 
second course in New York, Combe was assured of 300 
subscribers; but the actual number proved to be 125, which 
with casual visitors and the free tickets amounted to a class of 
about 200. However, those who had persuaded him to repeat 
his course, and the class as a whole, displayed so much appre- 
ciation of his labour that he was amply compensated for the 
comparatively small numbers. An address expressive of admi- 
ration for himself and confidence in the beneficent tendency of 
his philosophy was presented to him at the close of the lectures ; 
and one of the last honours paid to him in the United States 
was the presentation by this class, on 23d March 1840, of a 
silver vase bearing medallic portraits of Gall, Spurzheim, aud 
himself, and also of Dr Benjamin Eush and Dr Charles 
Caldwell * It was during his sojourn in New York in 1839 

* The Mlowiug gentlemen formed the committee appointed by the subscribers 
to present the vase: E. P. Hurlbut (author of "Civil Office and Political 
Ethics"), Eev. T. J. Sawyer, Dr Foster, Dr Boardman, S. W. Dewey, and E. 
C. Benedict. Mr Hurlbut, as chairman of the committee, amongst other com- 
plimentary observations said: "Your visit has awakened the interest of 
thousands in your welfare— of thousands who are not wanting in gratitude for 
the instruction and delight which your discourses have afforded them — but who 
have had no opportunity to manifest, as we do on this most favoured occasion, 
their high appreciation of your character and attainments, and the enduring 
impression which your visit has made upon their minds. Their and our best 
wishes attend you." 

In reply Combe said :— " I accept your handsome and generous gift, with the 
highest gratification. As a mere physical object its merits have been appre- 
ciated in this city ; it has gained the gold medal offered for the encouragement 
of art, and it will successfully sustain the strictest scrutiny of the distinguished 
artisans of the country to whicli I am about to carry it. But it is as a moral 
monument of your favourable estimation of my labours among you, and of the 
interest which you have taken in the science of mind, that it possesses to me 
an inestimable value. To Dr Gall alone belongs the glory of having discovered 
the functions of the brain. Dr Spurzheim generously devoted his whole life to 
the extension, improvement, and diffusion of this splendid product of Gall's 
originality and genius ; and it is difficult to do justice to the noble sacrifice 
which he made to the cause of truth. When Dr Spurzheim became the disciple 
of Gall, no human being defended phrenology except its author ; and he not 
only stood alone, but encountered the hostility of civilized Europe, from the 
emperor to the peasant, a few high-minded individuals only excepted, who were 
silenced by the hand of power if they rose superior to the influence of scorn. 
It is no slender honour to me that you associate me with such men. Mine has 
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that he witnessed a phenomenon which strongly corroborated 
the theory of the organology of the brain. The following is 
from his American journal: — 

"May 15, tlur. 66". — This day Twas introduced to James J. 
Mapes, Esq., a scientific gentleman, residing in 461 Broadway, 

been a flowery path compared with theirs. It is true that, when still a younj,' 
man, without name, fortune, high associations, or any external advantages to 
sustain me against public disapprobation, I fearlessly risked every prospect 
which the future held forth to my ambition, and became the defender of 
phrenology when it had few other friends in the British Isles. Professional 
ruin was prophesied as the inevitable consequence of this, as it was then 
styled, rash and inconsiderate step. But, for the encouragement of the young 
and ardent worshippers of truth, I am enabled to say that these auguries never 
were realized. Many were the shafts of ridicule that were hurled against me, 
and bitter the taunts poured forth by a hostile press ; but they never pene- 
trated to my soul, disturbed my peace, or impeded my prosperity. I mention 
this not in the spirit of vain-glory, but to confirm the young in the assurance 
that the path of truth and independence may be safely trodden even against 
a world in arms, if courage and perseverance be added to prudence in the 
advance. 

'* I have sojourned among you now for the greater part of two years, and I am 
about to leave your country. That I have experienced some inconveniences, 
and encountered several disagreeable incidents during my stay, is only what 
belongs to the lot of humanity ; but these sink into insignificance when con- 
trasted with the generous cordiality and enlightened sympathy which have been 
showered upon me by yourselves and your fellow citizens. I have hehi con- 
verse with many enlightened minds in this country, — minds that do honour to 
human nature ; whose philanthrophy embraces not only patriotism, but an all- 
prevailing interest in the advancement of the human race in knowledge, virtue, 
religion, and enjoyment in every clime. Many of these admirable men are 
deeply interested in phrenology. The gifted individual to whom Massachusetts 
owes an eternal debt of gratitude for his invaluable efforts in improving her 
educational establishments, has assured me that the new philosophy is a light 
in his path to which he attaches the highest value. You, Sir, have shown, in 
a late valuable work, that has issued from your pen, that you are penetrated to 
the core with this last and best of human sciences ; and many who now hear 
me have expressed similar testimonials to its worth. I return, therefore, highly 
gratified with much that I have experienced among you, and I shall not need 
this emblem of your respect to maintain the recollection of such men as I have 
described, engraven on my affections for ever. 

** It is an additional gratification to me to see on this beautiful work of art, the 
heads of two distinguished Americans, Dr Benjamin Rush and Dr Charles 
Caldwell. The former has made the nearest approach of any modern author to 
Dr Gall's discovery, while the latter has manifested great zeal and high talents 
in its defence. Allow me to add one brief expression of admiration and grati- 
tude to a young countryman of my own, Mr Michael Morrison from Edinburgh, 
whose exquisite skill chased these admirable ornaments on your gift. Among 
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!N"ew York. His daughter fell from a window when she was 
about four years of age ; her head struck against the iron bar 
which extended from the railing to the wall, and the skull 
was extensively fractured, but without rupturing the pia mater 
or doing any serious injury to the brain. She was attended by 
Dr Mott ; a part of the skull was removed from the superior- 
posterior portion of the head, the integuments were drawn over 
the wound, and the child recovered. The part of the skull 
removed was that which covers the organs of Self-esteem and 
Love of Approbation. She does not wear any plate over the 
wound, but the hair over it, like that on the other parts of the 
head, is fine, and is kept short. Immediately after the wound 
was closed her father was struck with the variety of move- 
ments in the brain, and its great mobility during mental excite- 
ment, producing, as he said, a sensation in the hand when 
placed on the integuments, as if one were feeling, through a 
silk handkerchief, the motions of a confined leech. He felt as 

his first efforts in the art was a wax model which he executed of my head in 
Edinburgh. Several years ago he came to this country, was highly esteemed 
as a man and an artist, and the embellishment of this vase was almost the last 
act of his life. Ten days have scarcely elapsed since he was laid in a premature 
grave. It would have delighted me to have addressed to his living ear the 
tribute which I now offer to his memory. Again, gentlemen, I assure you of 
my heartfelt gratitude and lasting respect, and with best wishes for your happi- 
ness and prosperity, bid you farewell." 

The vase is of exquisite workmanship, — being of Grecian model, with three 
medallic likenesses on one side — one of Gall, one of Spurzheim, and one of 
Combe, with the motto *' Res non verba quseso ; " and two medallic likenesses 
on the other— one of Dr Benjamin Rush, and one of Dr Charles Caldwell, with 
the following inscription : — 

" PRESENTED 
TO 

GEORGE COMBE, OF EDINBURGH, 

BY THE CLASS IN ATTENDANCE UPON 

HIS LECTURES DELIVERED IN THE 

CITY OF NEW YORK 

IN 1839, ON THE SUBJECT OF PHRENOLOGY ; 

IN TESTIMONY OF THEIR PROFOUND RESPECT FOR THE 

DISTINGUISHED LECTURER, AND OF THEIR 

BELIEF IN, AND ADMIRATION OF, 

THE NOBLE SCIENCE 

OF WHICH HE IS THE NOBLEST LIVING 

TEACHER AND EXPOUNDER." 

Round the base of the vase are chased the heads of several animals as 
emblematical of comparative phrenology ; and below them are engraved the 
following words, — " Mr James Thomson, manufacturer of this vase, received a 
gold medal from the American Institute, for its superior workmanship." 
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if there was a drawing together, swelling out, and a vermicular 
kind of motion m the brain ; and this motion was felt in one 
place and became imperceptible in another, according as 
different impressions were made on the child's mind ; but not 
being minutely acquainted with phrenology, he could not de- 
scribe either the feelings or the precise localities in which the 
movements occured. He observed also, that when the child's 
intellectual faculties were exerted, the brain under the wound 
was drawn inwards. The child was introduced to me ; she is 
now eight years of age, healthy and intelligent; and no exter- 
nal trace of the injury is visible to the eye. The form of her 
head is that of a superior female child : it is long and 
moderately broad at the base ; Secretiveness, Love of Appro- 
bation, Self-esteem, Cautiousness, and Firmness are all lai-ge. 
Benevolence and Veneration are well developed, and the 
anterior lobe is large. I saw the pieces of the skull which had 
been removed. They may be 3^ by 3 inches in superficial 
extent. The skull has not been replaced. On applying my 
hand I felt the brain rising and falling with the respiration, 
and distinctly ascertained that the organs of Self-esteem and 
Love of Approbation were denuded of the skull ; also a small 
part of Conscientiousness, and the posterior margin of Eirmness. 
Her father mentioned that, before the accident, he considered 
her rather dull; but her mother (whom also I had the pleasure 
of seeing) did not concur in this opinion : both, however, agreed 
that since her recovery she had been acute, and fully equal to 
children of her own age in point of ability. With the permis- 
sion of her father and mother, I kept my hand for some 
minutes gently pressing on the external integuments over the 
site of the injury, and distinctly felt a considerable movement, 
a swelling up and pulsation, in the organs of Self-esteem, and 
the same movements, but in a less degree, in those of Love of 
Approbation. When I began to talk to the child, she was shy 
and bashful, and at first would scarcely speak. The vivid 
movements in Self-esteem indicated that amidst her extreme 
bashfulness this organ was active. As I continued to converse 
with her, and succeeded in putting her at her ease, the move- 
ments in Self-esteem decreased, while those in Love of Appro- 
bation continued. I spoke to her about her lessons and attain- 
ments, not in flattering terms, but with the design of exciting 
Self-esteem ; and the movements increased. Again I soothed 
her, and they diminished. This was repeated, and the same 
results ensued. Her father gave her several questions in mental 
arithmetic to solve : she was puzzled, and made an intellectual 
effort, and the peculiar movements in the organs of Self-esteen\ 
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and Love of Approbation ceased ; only a gentle and equal 
pulsation was felt. She solved the question, and we praised 
her ; the peculiar movements in Self-esteem and Love 
of Approbation returned and increased. This experiment was 
repeated at least four times, with the same results. I took 
out a piece of paper and began to write down notes, in pencil, 
of what had occurred. She looked at my writing ; and as all 
attention was now withdrawn from herself, and her mind was 
occupied intellectually in observing what I was doing, I placed 
my hand on the integuments, and only the gentle and regular 
pulsations of the arterial system were perceptible. 

" I am much indebted to Mr Mapes, the father of the child, 
for permitting me not only to see this very interesting case, 
but to publish his name and residence, so that my remarks 
may be verified, or corrected if I have erred. 

" This case is replete with instruction in practical education. 
It tends, so far as oue example can go, to prove that, by exer- 
cising the intellectual faculties, we do not necessarily excite 
the feelings ; and also that each feeling must be addressed by 
objects related to itself before it can be called into action." 

The lectures at New York concluded his engagements for 
the season, and he started with his wife on an excursion which 
he purposed to be one of pleasure ; but the pleasure included 
daily visits to prisons, reformatories, schools, and asylums, and 
the making of careful notes as to their systems of management 
and general arrangements. They visited Albany, Saratoga, 
Schenectaddy, ITtica, and Syracuse. At the latter place the 
Phrenological Society called a meeting in the Presbyterian 
church, and against his will Combe w^as obliged to deliver an 
address which, to his own surprise, occupied more than an 
hour. The next journey afforded one of many amusing 
illustrations of railway travelling in America thirty-eight years 
ago, which he describes in a letter to his brother. 

" A railway carried us to Auburn in an hour and ten 
minutes. It was the third day since it had been opened. In 
America all the animals are free, as well as the men, women, 
and children. They have unbounded liberty to roam on rail- 
roads, highways, and public streets ; and, like all other free 
citizens, they avail themselves of their privilege. Horses, 
cattle, hens, and swine abounded on or close by the side of this 
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new railway. They had not got accustomed to the engine ; ifc 
is furnished with a squeel-pipe to frighten them awaj. Their 
natural language was a rich treat. The swine actually tried to 
force their fat sides through strong fences in a perfect ecstasy 
of terror. Most of the horses galloped off like Tam 0' Shanter's 
mare when pursued by the witches : one bold fellow faced 
about, and stood panting, but boldly defying the engine and 
the devil, within six yards of the track. His ears were very 
wide. A " clocking " hen bravely offered battle and covered 
her chicks ; some other hens flew straight up into the air and 
fell down stunned with fright. The poor cows ran themselves 
out of breath until overtaken and then looked as if Nick had 
gotten hold of them." 

The engines of the trains frequently broke down, and the 
cars had to be dragged along to the next station by horses. 
"^his seemed to be almost as common an incident at the time 
as the ringing of the fire alarm bells. In Philadelphia, in New 
York, and in all the large towns, fires were daily and nightly 
incidents, so that Combe groaned Othello's exclamation : 
" Silence that dreadful bell." 

From Auburn the Combes proceeded to Geneseo, and spent 
a week with Mr Wadsworth, a hospitable gentleman, and one 
of the largest landed proprietors in the State of New York. 
Amongst Mr Wadsworth's guests were Dr and Mrs Channing 
and their daughter, with whom Combe visited the Niagara 
falls. He was thus enabled to study more closely than before 
the character of the great American preacher, and the follow- 
ing should be added to his previous remarks : — 

" I had many conversations with Dr Channing, and had my 
former opinion fully confirmed — that intellectually he is not 
a great man ; but morally, a very great and good man. His 
information is limited, and he knows the world only by books 
and by what people tell him. He told me that this was a great 
disadvantage, incident to his profession, which he could not 
contrive to surmount. He does not converse, but delivers an 
essay and waits patiently to hear an essay in return. He was 
frank and free with me, and we talked a great deal in this 
form, which might have been printed as uttered, so precise was 
every idea and expression. From this peculiarity, ordinary 
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people cannot converse with him. It arises from his large 
Conscientiousness and Ideality investing every idea with a 
character of gravity and importance. His intellect gives ex- 
pression to the noble inspirations of his moral emotions. I do 
not mean to say that he is intellectually weak, only that no- 
body would discover his superiority from his purely intellectual 
manifestations in conversation. The remarkable soundness in 
liis views arises from the instinctive impulses of his moral 
faculties. He gave proof of this by telling me that he did not 
think that much intellect was necessary to discover truth : all 
that was wanted was an earnest love of it ; ' seek for it/ said he, 
* and it comes of itself somehow.' " 

Here is an extract from Combe's diary, written at I^iagara, 
Sunday, 23d June 1839, which will afford a good example of 
the nature of his conversations with Dr Channing : — 

*'Dr Channing expressed his fear that savage man was mote 
just than civilised man. The latter was more benevolent and 
religious, but the multiplied wants of society tempted him to 
infringe justice to so great an extent that very little of the 
quality was left ; and as high civilisation could not take place 
in the absence of justice, he feared that this might be a serious 
impediment to the onward progress of the race. The Pilgrim 
Fathers were cold and stern ; but they were high-minded men, 
and just. Their descendants are kind and liberal, but far less 
scrupulous in justice than they were. He feared that the in- 
stitution of legal justice had the tendency to weaken the 
growth of natural justice. Many men finding laws prescribing 
rights, took them as their rules of justice, and laid aside natural 
conscience. He had been told that litigations were very 
numerous in this country, and that cheap law increased them. 

" I entered into a full explanation of my views of justice. 
It results from Conscientiousness and Intellect. It is a re- 
pressing as well as a stimulating power. In the savage state 
there is no property and few other objects to tempt the facul- 
ties to go astray. A man with a small cerebellum may avoid 
seduction with little conscience : a man with a large one 
requires more to restrain him. So with a large and small 
Acquisitiveness, Love of Approbation, and so forth. In savages 
the organ is almost always deficient : in civilised nations it is 
much better developed. In the Esquimaux Colouring is 
deficient. They see only blue and white in the sky and snow. 
Perhaps for the same reason Conscientiousness is deficient in 
them. It is not called on to act. Conscience has much to do 
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in civilised life, and the organ is larger. It is larger, however, 
in some tribes than in others. JSTaburally some African tribes 
are honest, others thieves, just as the Germans and Italians 
have naturally more Tune, and the ancient Greeks had more 
Construcbiveness and Idea ity, than the English. The modern 
Scotch have more Conscientiousness than the ancient, 
as appears by their skulls. I therefore hope for the increase 
of justice. It is not cultivated in our schools, and our sermons 
rarely mention it. Our histories are full of injustice, and we 
teach our children by them. We are still only emerging from 
the barbarous condition, and as we discover our rational nature 
and moral destiny, we shall cultivate justice and become 
happier. I mentioned the increase of justice in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs in Britain within my day ; the 
decrease of litigation; the sense of honour, even among politi- 
cal opponents ; and expressed my belief that justice is higher 
with us than here. He listened to all this, but the whole 
principles and exposition seemed to be so new to his mind that 
I could not guess in how much he accorded and from how 
much he dissented. He concurred in the hope of future 
advancement of the race. 

" Monday, 24th Jivnz, ther. 64:°.^This morning Dr Channing 
asked me whether I thought that something like Owen's ideas 
might nob be realised on a modified scale, and with a more 
highly improved population ? He could not conceive that the 
present state of toil and feverish pursuit of wealth, carrying 
suffering to so large a portion of the people, was to be eternal, 
and he did not see any obstacle in human nature that was 
insurmountable to their adopting a co-operative system for 
supplying their physical wants, and seeking their chief 
pleasures in moral and intellectual intercourse. I told him 
that these were precisely my views. I had opposed Owenism 
on account of the choice of the worst brains to fulfil the highest 
moral functions. I told him that the high political rank of 
the people in America, with a high universal education, might 
increase the difficulties of finding domestic servants so much 
as to force the higher classes into something like co-operation ; 
but that I regarded this as still very distant." 

Combe made a detour as far as Buffalo, then a town of about 
20,000 inhabitants, and rapidly increasing in wealth and popula- 
tion. Here he found a Phrenological Society in full operation, 
and with so much authority in the conduct of educational 
arrangements in the town that they offered, if Combe would 
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write " Phrenology for Schools," to get the work introduced at 
once as a class-book in their common schools. Brief as his 
stay here was, he found time to give some private instruction 
in dissecting the brain, and to deliver a short address to the 
Society. 

The next journey was into Canada, resting a few days at 
Montreal and Quebec. At this time the disputes between the 
British and American Governments regarding the Maine 
territory question threatened a serious rupture, and the 
Canadians were in a state of excitement on account of their 
relations with the home Government. Lord Durham had re- 
cently made his liberal suggestions for the tranquillising of the 
country ; but the Tories maintained that the only regime for 
Canada was the sword in one hand and the statute book in the 
other. The result of Combe's conversations with Canadians of 
various ranks, and of his observations of the country, was that 
if the British Government wished to retain Canada, and to 
form a prosperous, happy, and contented people, it must give 
them self-government. " They are in a lethargy of ignorance 
and superstitution," he said. " Nothing will rouse them but 
free institutions : leave them to legislate and to fight their own 
battles in their assemblies. They will go through great tribu- 
lation, but this ordeal will prepare them for freedom. The 
present system merely prolongs the evil day." The absence 
of a thorough system of education he regarded as one of the 
chief barriers to the progress of the people ; and he saw no 
prospect of an improvement in this respect unless the 
Canadians could be roused to make it themselves. From 
England he learned with deep regret that Lord John Eussell 
had announced the abandonment of the scheme of national 
education by means of normal schools, which the Government 
had intended to introduce. "So much clamour had been 
raised against the bill, and such great and persevering efforts 
had been made to excite an adverse feeling to it throughout 
the country, that it would be unadvisable to proceed with it." 
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" Good Heavens/' exclaimed Combe when he read this passage, 
" what a country ! The priests have done thiSj doubtless. 
Poor England ! " 

On leaving Canada Mr and Mrs Combe journeyed to Cape 
Cottage, a rural boarding-house or hotel situated on the coast 
about three miles from Portland in Maine. Here they spent 
the two happiest months of their sojourn in the United States. 

Although a certain number of hours were daily occupied in 
revising the new American edition of the " System of 
Phrenology," and in preparing the lectures on moral philosophy 
for the press, the greater part of the time was given to the 
leisurely enjoyment of nature. He noted the arrangements of 
the day in his journal : — 

''Saturday, 2ltJi July (1839), ther. 66°.— The weather is 
still delightful, and we spend our days thus : — Eise at 5 a.m. 
I spunge myself all over with salt water and use the hair 
glove ; dress ; breakfast at 7 : sit on the rocks and enjoy God's 
beautiful world, and worship Him in spirit and in truth, from 
7.30 till 9. Prepare new edition of my * System ' till 12. Sit 
on rocks till 1. Dine at 1. Sit on rocks from 2 to 3. Eead 
De Tocqueville and reviews till 5. Sit on rocks till 6. Tea ; 
sit on rocks till 7.15 ; read till 9. Go to bed and sleep a niosb 
delicious, sound, dreamless sleep, and awaken refreshed and 
happy next morning. I do not walk, because I cannot from 
lameness [caused by mosquitoes]. If it were not for the 
mosquitoes this would be a paradise of a place. 

" Tuesday, 21th August, ther. 69°.^— I have finished revising 
my ' System,' and am now engaged in revising my ' Lectures on 
Moral Philosophy.' This occupies me four hours a day : the 
rest of the day is spent in meals, sitting on these blessed rocks, 
taking a drive through this picturesque country, in walking, in 
reading, and writing letters. I never was happier or in better 
condition bodily and mentally. I thank God daily for all his 
precious gifts, and pray that I may use them aright. Cecy is 
in an equally happy frame of mind and body, and sees that she 
has gained strength, in all her powers, by the calls on her for 
exertion, and that her visit to America has not been destitute 
both of pleasure and advantage, amidst all the troubles and 
annoyances to which she has been exposed. She sings a vast 
and admirable collection of songs, and reads poetry to me." 

One more glimpse of these arcadian days must be given : — 
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" Wednesday, Uth Sept.Jher. 61°.— This has been a glorious 
day, and we have enjoyed it on the rocks. One of my amuse- 
ments has been (reviving the pleasures of my youth), collecting 
pieces of timber from 6 to 12 inches long, thrown ashore by 
the sea, fitting them up with a mast; sail, and helm, and send- 
ing them forth on the ocean. Many of them have gone out to 
sea in excellent style ; some have crossed to the opposite 
island, others gone up the bay, according to the state of the 
wind, while a few have been swamped by the waves, almost 
always at launching. One very strangely shaped fragment of 
timber, on which I placed a mast ally on one side, and gave the 
helm a slight turn to the other, crossed with the wind on its 
beam. All the others were made to sail directly before the 
wind." 

But even into this happy state the turmoil of the world and 
the strifes of philosophers penetrated. Dr Sewall, of Wash- 
ington, reprinted his two lectures, entitled "Errors of Phrenolog}' 
Exposed," and obtained testimonials from several gentlemen 
to the effect that they believed he had given complete proof of 
the fallacy of the pretended science. There were only two 
of the gentlemen who certified to this effect known to the 
general public, namely, the ex-president, Mr John Quincey 
Adams, and Mr Daniel Webster, the popular lawyer and 
senator. But the letters of both these gentlemen were rather 
compliments to Dr Sewall than effective condemnations of 
phrenology ; for both admitted that they had not studied the 
subject, and that their opinions were formed from their friend's 
book. Mr Adams thanked him for furnishing arguments with 
which he could " meet the doctors who pack up the five senses 
in thirty-five parcels of the brain ! " Mr Webster, however, 
was more careful than Mr Adams in guarding himself from 
misapprehension ; he candidly owned that he was no competent 
judge of the physical and anatomical facts stated by Dr Sewall, 
adding — " but if your premises be well founded, the argument 
is conclusive." Combe took rather a comic view of this 
attempt to bolster up a weak argument by means of names in- 
fluential in the States ; and he published in the JVeio York 
Evening Post a letter — supposed to be addressed to Dr Sewall, 
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but received too late for iasertion in his work — by Whang-Ho- 
Ching, Emperor of China, in which the assertions of the writers 
of the testimonials, that they did not understand the subject, 
but were quite satisfied that the refutation of it submitted to 
them was successful, were burlesqued and exaggerated. This 
was copied into other newspapers, and created much amuse- 
ment at the time. Some Americans were inclined to think 
that Combe, in writing the burlesque letter, made a very un- 
grateful return for Dr Sewall's hospitalities in "Washington. To 
this charge he answered : — 

" I beg leave to observe that I told him (Dr Sewall) 
personally that he had mistaken and misrepresented phreno- 
logy ; and that it was subsequently to this information that he 
reproduced all his mistakes, misrepresentations, fictions, and 
misquotations, as if he had never heard that they were objec- 
tionable. It was also long after Dr Caldwell had demonstrated 
in print his errors and disingenuousness, beyond the possibility 
of hesitation on the subject. In these circumstances his re- 
publication is a deliberate adherence to error, which no 
private considerations can palliate, far less justify." 

In his " Notes on North America," Combe made the follow- 
ing comments on Dr Sewall's work : — 

" As an example of his accuracy in point of doctrine, I cite 
the following words from my ' Elements of Phrenology,' in 
which the real phrenological views are stated, and I shall then 
introduce his representation of them : — ' The phrenologist never 
compares intellectual ability with the size of the hrain in 
general ; for a fundamental principle of the science is, that 
different parts of the brain have different functions, and that 
hence the same absolute quantity of brain, if consisting of in- 
tellectual organs, may be connected with the highest genius, 
while, if consisting of the animal organs, lying in the basilar 
and occipital regions of the head, it may indicate the most 
fearful energy of the lower propensities.' ('Elements of 
Phrenology,' p. 189, eighth edition). With this passage before 
his eyes, Dr Sewall represents us as saying that, ' If a small 
head be connected with a powerful intellect, it only proves that 
the brain, though small, is well organized, and acts with un- 
common energy ! ' 

" The following will suffice as a specimen of his representa- 
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tiou of facts :— 'Where all these fail,' says he, 'in furnishing 
a satisfactory explanation, another method still more amusing 
is sometimes resorted to in relieving phrenology from embarrass- 
ment. It may be illustrated by the following facts : — There is 
a celebrated divine now living in Scotland, equally distin- 
guished for his amiable disposition, his gigantic powers of mind, 
and the great moral influence which he exerts upon the 
Christian world. This individual, it is said, has the organ of 
Destructiveness very largely developed, and not having any 
counteracting organ very large, it is contended by those who are 
acquainted with the fact, that he manifests his inherent dis- 
position to murder by his mighty efforts to destroy vice, and 
break down systems of error. In this way he gratifies his 
propensity to shed blood.* By the words ' it is said,' as well 
as by the whole context, Dr Sewall obviously affirms that this 
is a statement or representation given by phrenologists. It is 
a pure fiction. No such statement, nor anything resembling 
it, is known to me to exist in the whole literature of phrenology. 
Dr Sewall cites no authority for it whatever. 

" Finally, Dr Spurzheim carried with him to America several 
diseased skulls of uncommon thickness, which he showed in 
his lectures in elucidation of the rule, that in making observa- 
tions we must select healthy individuals not past the prime of 
life, because in disease and old age the skull does not indicate 
the size of the brain. After his death his collection was sold, 
and one of these skulls came into Dr Warren's possession, who 
sent it to Dr Sewall. He has lithographed it, and presented it 
to his readers without mentioning the rule now stated, or the 
use which Dr Spurzheim made of the skull. In some regions 
this specimen is more than an inch thick. Dr Sewall intro- 
duces drawings of four other skulls differing very widely from 
each other in thickness, but, instead of mentioning the age 
and state of health of each of them (which he dared not do, 
because such information would have destroyed his own argu- 
ment), he leaves his unskilled readers to infer that they are all 
normal skulls. His own words are : ' The history of the 
intellectual character of the individuals whose crania are here 
delineated I shall not detail, as the only object of introducing 
them is to show the natural and insurmountable obstacles which 
exist in ascertaining the amount of brain by the measurement or 
infection of the living head. Such a history would be entirely 
irrelevant, as it could in no way aid the phrenologist in his 
examination. The difference of their thickness furnishes 
impressive evidence of the impossibility of ascertaining the 
volume of the brain by the rules of phrenology !' It is difficult 
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to decide whether the disingenuousness or the indiscretion of 
this statement is most conspicuous, for Dr Sewall is a professor 
of anatomy, and he certainly knows that the cases in question 
are exceptions to the general rule, and that in making the 
foregoing statement he is at issue not only with phrenologists, 
but with high anatomical and non-phrenological authorities. 
Magendie of Paris, for example, who is hostile to phrenology, 
has said that the ' volume of the brain is generally in direct 
proportion to the capacity of the mind/ and that * the only way 
of estimating the volume of the brain in a living person is to 
measure the dimensions of the skull ; every other means, even 
that proposed by Camper, is uncertain/* And Dr John Gordon, 
the opponent of phrenology, in the 49th number of the 
Edinhurgh Review says : ' But we will acquiesce implicitly for 
the present in the proposition (familiar to physiologists long 
before the ages of Gall and Spurzheim), that there is in most 
instances a general correspondence between the size of the 
cranium and the quantity of cerebrum ; that large heads 
usually contain large brains, and small heads small brains/ 
(p. 246.) 

" It is not my intention to present any answer to Dr Sewall's 
lucubration ; this has already been done in a very effectual 
manner by Dr Caldwell in his ' Phrenology Vindicated/ and 
by Dr Bell in the ' Select Medical Library/ but this second 
edition is fortified with a new species of evidence, which 
deserves some attention. Dr Sewell presented his work to 
several distinguished men, who knew nothing of phrenology, but 
whose opinions are influential in the United States, and 
obtained their opinions of his book and the science. They 
wrote him complimentary letters in return, praising his book, 
and condemning phrenology as untrue and dangerous, and he 
has printed these letters in the front of his new edition ! This 
was a cruel hoax perpetrated by him on these respectable 
men/' 

But the life at Cape Cottage possessed enjoyments which no 

outside influence could affect. One of these enjoyments was a 

visit from Horace Mann, who snatched six days from his busy 

life to spend in philosophical repose and conversation with 

Combe. The difficulties which Mr Mann had to encounter in 

his efforts to establish normal schools are indicated here : — 

'^ Aug. 6, ther. 62°. — " Horace Mann from Boston arrived 

^ Compendium of Physiology, Milligan's Translation, p. 104, Edit. 1826. 
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on a visit to us. He is much wora in the cause of education. 
T remonstrated with him on his disobedience to the laws he 
teaches. He told me that he is engaged in establishing normal 
schools, and the opposition is such that he has been exhausted 
in meeting it, with the consciousness that if he relaxed he 
would be thwarted and defeated. There are 5000 teachers in 
Massachusetts, and to say that normal schools are necessary is 
resented by them as a personal insult on their qualifications. 
There are many authors and publishers interested in the exist- 
ing schooUbooks : to say that they are ill adapted for instruc- 
tion is to affect their interest and render them enemies. There 
are numerous sectarian clergymen; and to expound a principle 
in morals or physiology which they think dangerous rouses 
their hostility. These various interests send forth under- 
currents of discontent, and have even threatened to combine to 
offer open resistance to the proceedings of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The trustees who compose the Board have been elected 
for seven years, but their office is gratuitous, and they tremble 
at incurring loss of popularity. They approve of Mr Mann's 
measures, but if a serious public opposition were to arise, they 
would all desert him. He holds his office only from year to year, 
and they would dismiss him. To shape his course so as to disarm 
this formidable host of opponents, and yet persevere in improv- 
ing schools, school-books, and teachers, is a difficult, anxious, 
and laborious task, and he has scarcely any mental support. 
He is resolved to sacrifice both health and life, if necessary, to 
i-he great cause, and will die at his post, if he is not dismissed 
from it for doing his duty. I have sympathised with him, 
encouraged him, and endeavoured to induce him to take means 
for improving his health. He is invaluable to Massachussets," 

The following letter from Horace Mann shows how 
thoroughly the two champions of popular education enjoyed 
each other's society, besides being highly suggestive of the 
writer's character and interest in his great work : — 

Boston, Wth Se:pi. 1839. 
My very dear Sir, — Since I had the pain of parting with 
you and Mrs Combe, I have been realising the existence of a 
perpetual motion, otherwise I would not have allowed so much 
time to flow by without reminding myself, by writing to you, 
of the pleasant and instructive visit which I had at Portland. 
N'ever have I passed a week in a way more congenial to my 
coronal region. The quiet cottage and the half-earth, half-ocean 
landscape, are vividly present to my view, and the old rocks 
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upon the shore, where the philosopher sat and discoursed 
wisdom, are as firmly fixed in my memory ab they are in their 
own bed \ for it will take a long time and much beating by 
the storms to wear them out ; and when I think of the sails in 
the boat, and the rides in the chaise, I will not say that I grow 
sentimental, but I regret that I had any brain-work to do, 
which prevented me enjoying them as I onght. 

" Since I left you, I have held six education conventions, in 
parts of the State nearly two hundred miles from each other, 
and in the intermediate places, besides being present ani 
assisting in the examinations and opening of the normal school 
at Barre, At the latter place the governor gave an excellent 
address, on the occasion of opening the school, and it has com- 
menced under very favourable auspices. The opening of the 
two normal schools, and finding suitable and acceptable 
individuals to take charge of them, cost me an incredible amount 
of anxiety. I believe I counted all the men in New England 
over, by tale, before I could find any who would take the 
schools without a fair prospect of ruining them. But I trust 
we have succeeded ; at any rate, my night-mare begins to go 
off. But I will not trouble you by stating the difficulties of 
the problem given to me for solution, which was to do right 
and not offend the ultra-orthodox. I wanted your philosophic 
equanimity for that task. 

*' I have not seen Mr Capen for more than a moment since 
my return. Of course he conmmnicates with you on the sub- 
ject of your course of lectures. 

"I have heard but the expression of one opinion on the 
subject of your coming here, which is universally and anxiously 
favourable to it. I cannot express to you my sense of 
undeserved honour for the insertion of my name in the new 
edition of your lectures on education. The just aspect in which 
the fact presented itself to my mind, when the dedication was 
shown to me, was, that it might render the expression of my 
sincere opinions about the worth of your works a little 
suspicious, as people might think that those views of their 
worth, which are dictated by all the judgment I have, possibly 
came from my gratitude for your kindness and for the expres- 
sion of your good-will. But I will try to manage it in such a 
way that you shall lose as little as possible for conferring upon 
me an honour I did not deserve. 

" As this letter would but just reach you were I to send it 
to Portland, I will leave it in the hands of our friend Capen 
for you when you pass through the city. My kindest regards 
for yourself and Mrs Combe. " Horace Mann. " 
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On the 12th September the Combes quitted Cape Cottage with 
considerable regret, but with happy memories of the days spent 
there, to which they frequently recurred in after years when 
thinking of America and noting its progress. Eefreshed by his 
holiday, Combe began work at once. He had agreed to give a 
course of twelve lectures in Hartford at $3 for each ticket ; and 
on his arrival in the town he found that again he had only 
half the number of subscribers he had been led to expect. He 
also found a Mr Young advertising two lectures on phrenology 
illusbrated by a magic lantern. This latter attraction proved 
of little avail, however, for a Mr Collyer arrived who announced 
that he would explain the whole system of phrenology in one 
evening gratuitously, and he might be consulted at his hotel as 
to character, &c. Mr Collyer's hall was crowded ; Mr Young 
had a very meagre attendance ; and Combe was much grieved 
by the ridicule which this mountebankism cast upon his 
science. " My fame seems to be like that of a great showman 
in its effects," he said ; "it draws a flock of minor showmen 
after him." He was so much disappointed by the attendance 
at his lectures in Hartford that he declared the course in that 
town to have been a mistake, and thought of returning to 
England as soon as possible. Meanwhile, he determined that 
he would not lecture again without a guarantee that he would 
have a fair audience. During his stay here he had another 
unpleasant experience : he had invested all his spare capital, 
and a portion of Mrs Combe's money, in the stock and notes of 
the United States Bank ; the bank failed ; and, although the 
loss was not large enough to cause uneasiness, it absorbed all 
the money he had received for his lectures and books in 
America. 

He endured his losses with equanimity, and proceeded to 
Boston in November. There he found a large and appreciative 
circle awaiting him ; but he did not again venture to give a 
long course of lectures. He gave three of two hours each in 
the Odeon Theatre : the first on the connection of the brain 
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with the mind, and oq the evidence that the] mind manifests a 
plurality of faculties by means of a plurality of organs; the 
second on the application of these principles to education; and 
the third on the importance of education to the United States. 
The theatre was crowded, and he was immediately engaged to 
repeat the same lectures to the Lyceum Association : he did 
so, and again the theatre was crowded from gallery to pit. 
Further, at the earnest instigation of Mr Mann, he repeated 
these lectures in the neighbouring towns of Salem, Lowell, 
Worcester, and Springfield. In doing this he yielded to the 
persuasion of his friends : from his first experience of the 
American lecturing system he had opposed the idea of 
attempting to convey any valuable knowledge of philosophy or 
science in two or three lectures delivered to an audience 
collected, not by any earnest desire to learn, but by a curiosity 
to hear what the new comer had to say. He was, however, 
compelled to admit that in these short courses he was enabled 
to do much good, when, if he had persisted in demanding a 
class for the full course, he would have been obliged to cease 
altogether. The result of the new experiment was therefore 
satisfactory. 

He found another source of gratification in this visit to 
Boston in discovering decided proofs of the effect of his lectures 
delivered in the previous year: improved school-houses, 
thoroughly ventilated, had been built; there was a distinct 
improvement in the" mode of teaching and the things taught ; 
many members of the Board of Education showed an increase 
of zeal in the cause of education ; and Mr Mann had embraced 
Combe's philosophy entirely in its application to education. 
Writing to Sir James Clark, he says : — 

"Mr Mann assures me that I am aiding him effectually, and 
am advancing his labours by years. He conducts a common 
school journal, and lectures on education, in different districts, 
as well as superintends the schools. He is a man of great 
talent and high moral qualities. He was president of the 
Senate, and is a lawyer. 
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" All my experience convinces me that my staunch resolution 
to teach the philosophy of mind such as God has instituted it, 
that is to say, not to blink the organs to meet fashionable and 
bigoted prejudices, is right, and that this is the real way to 
produce a deep, abiding, and practical impression of the great 
principles on which education must be founded. I have 
found the attainments of the Americans on education far below 
what I had been led to expect. Phrenology will prove to 
them a boon of the greatest value. I rejoice in doing good to 
them, but would rejoice still more to dedicate my talents, such 
as they are, to the improvement of my own countrymen ; but 
scientific, clerical, and aristocratical prejudices in Britain are 
more than I feel disposed to encounter, and we propose, after 
reprinting one or two of my books, next winter to leave Britain 
again, and take up our abode in Germany for some time. If 
the Whigs had backed phrenology in 1816, when they declared 
against it, it would by this time have been a tower of strength 
to them, by opening up the minds of the middle classes to 
sound and liberal views of all kinds ; but they missed this 
good, and they have their reward." 

Whilst busy travelling to the towns surrounding Boston, and 
lecturing, he proceeded with the preparation of his "Moral 
Philosophy " for the press, and he purposed, if his brother and 
other friends should approve the idea, to publish the work in 
England. He knew that there was much repetition of the 
'' Constitution of Man " in this book, but it contained also a 
good deal of forcible truth that would be new to most people 
at the time. He knew, too, that it would stir up the saints, of 
Edinburgh especially, against him ; but he said " I feel now 
quite disposed to brave all their brimstone.'' The source of 
this feeling will be discovered in the following letter addressed 
to Dr Combe, and it confirms observations on his own character 
which will be found in a future chapter. He did not spare 
himself in speaking to his intimate friends ; but the conscious- 
ness that in all he had done and was attempting to do to benefit 
humanity — in advancing education, in modifying the conditions 
of the insane and of the criminal classes — he had been opposed 
by those who should have aided him, heeaicse he was a 
phrenologist and the author of the "Constitution of Man," 
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engendered some feelings of bitterness, and roused his Com- 
bativeness and Self-esteem to a degree of which he was scarcely 
aware. He himself would have grieved more than any one if 
he had found the excited state of these faculties causing him 
to do injustice, even in thought, to others. The Doctor had 
been inclined to think that there was something morbid in 
Combe's dislike to Edinburgh society ; and the answer was 
this : — 

" You and my other relatives are the only ties that bind me 
to Edinburgh. You err in supposing that my dislike to it 
arises from morbid Self-esteem and Love of Approbation. A 
prophet hath no honour in his own country is a law of human 
nature, and I submit to it cheerfully. You do not fully keep 
in view my real position there : — / cannot do so much good to 
the cause and to mankind hy living there as by leaving it. I 
lectured and laboured on for many years in Edinburgh to small 
classes, and with small results, cheerfully, because then I could 
not have done more good elsewhere ; but now it appears to me 
to be different. Anywhere else in Britain I have, or were I to 
fix my residence I should have, more moral influence than in 
Edinburgh." 

Besides, he found that in his writings he had gone as far as 
opinion in Edinburgh would tolerate, and yet he had much 
more to say. So, he felt that by keeping away from the town 
he would secure more independence. At the same time he 
wished it to be understood that " in leaving Edinburgh I am 
not conquered by my enemies. I am only shaking the dust 
ofiP my feet and leaving a scene where I cannot be so use- 
ful as elsewhere." In the same letter he says : " I am far from 
regretting my visit to America, although I was greatly misin- 
formed as to the state of the people's interest in phrenology. 
I have done much good and have received great kindness. You 
need not fear my committing myself by praising the Americans 
to their face and exposing them in my books. I tell them to 
their face what I shall publish concerning them. I contrasted 
the despotisms of Austria and Prussia, and the despotism of 
our church and hereditary aristocracy, as fetters on the activity 
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of the faculties, with tluir institutions, which allowed the 
fullest play to every power, and I preferred the latter ; but I 
showed them that the propensities would lead them to ruin 
unless they trained and educated these faculties to obey 
the sentiments and intellect more than they have yet done. I 
shall never shrink from this on any side of the Atlantic." 

From Boston he proceeded to Springfield, where he delivered 
three lectures, and thence to Albany, where he had engaged to 
deliver twelve lectures for S600, leaving all sums above that 
to Mr Hamilton, who had undertaken the whole arrangements 
for the course. Some of the difficulties of American lecturers 
thirty odd years ago are revealed in Combe's letter to Dr H. 
C. Watson, the editor of the Phrenological Journal; it also 
illustrates the position of phrenology in England :— 

Albany, IQtli Jamiary^ 1840. 

" I am quite aware that, were it not for the exertions of indivi- 
dual phrenologists, a Young with his magic lantern would be a 
more popular lecturer than I am, in Britain as well as in America. 
I have never had a large audience anywhere, except such as 
were prepared for me by individual exertions. But it is equally 
true, that in every instance I have kept my audiences steady 
in their attendance, and have made greater drafts on their time 
and attention than any other lecturer. In Manchester above 
500 persons attended for two hours on four nights in the week, 
if I recollect rightly, and in this country I have been equally 
successful in sustaining public interest. The difficulty with 
me, therefore, is to get the people to believe in the interest of 
my lectures, and to come to hear them. After coming, they 
continue. Since I wrote to you last, I have delivered three 
lectures in the towns of Lowell, Worcester, and Springfield, 
and had audiences averaging 250 in each of them. I offered 
to lecture to them the full course, if they could muster 170 
subscribers. None of them could venture to do so ; but after 
they heard the three lectures they all offered to furnish above 
200 for the whole course. By this time, however, they knew 
that I comZ^ not accept of this invitation ; and they are a people 
so dreadfully given to boasting and compliments in talk, that 
my belief is that if I had closed with their invitations, they 
could not have fulfilled their engagements. In this city 
of 30,000 inhabitants, and the seat of the Legislature, Mr 
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Grimes and Mr Deane are regarded as far more distinguished 
phrenologists than I am ; and if I had not hired myself out to 
a big-headed, active dentist, whose wife is sister to my brother 
William's wife (who is settled here), I should have had no 
class. He obtained 170 subscribers, and wrote to me offering 
me the list to take my chance, or $600, if I would give him 
the whole proceeds of the course. He now tells me (for I 
accepted the latter proposal) that he finds great difficulty to 
keep his subscribers up to the mark. Some have no money, 
and he gives them credit ; some refuse to pay, and he threatens 
to sue them ; some deny their subscriptions, till he produces 
their own signatures. He did not know his countrymen before ! 
so he told me yesterday. I was told that the trustees of the 
Albany Female Academy would give me the use of their hall 
free, on paying for the lights, and giving free tickets to the 
trustees. Yesterday, the following demands were made : light- 
ing for 12 lectures, $48 ; 22 tickets for Trustees, at $3, and 20 
for teachers, at $3 each, in all equal to $126, — total, $174. In 
Boston a much better hall, light and fire included, cost $120 
as the full price. But I need not inflict such details on you. 
I mention them simply as characteristic of the state of the 
people. 249 attended my first lecture, of whom 180 must have 
paid. 

"' I regret to hear of your resolution not to lecture again on 
phrenology, because if men of scientific attainments like you 
decline, the quacks have the whole field. I should propose 
that you should lecture where any city will insure you an 
audience before you go. You may say nothing about theology. 
I am printing here my lectures on moral philosophy, which 
were attacked from the pulpit in Edinburgh when I delivered 
them. I shall send you a copy in April ; and if you and my 
brother Andrew advise me, I shall publish them in Scotland 
also. If I should write a book on America on my return, I 
shall speak pretty freely of Calvinism and its effects on the 
mind. As I mean to go to Germany in May 1841, 1 shall allow 
the bigots to thunder in my absence. 

" Often have Mrs Combe and I had our feelings excited to 
disgust by the American people ; but a principle has insensibly 
opened up itself to my mind, which is leading me to do them 
more justice. Here all the faculties are free to act; 
the masses choose governors and legislators, and control every- 
thing. Whatever degrees of order, decency, honesty, security 
of property or person exist, are^ therefore, the results of the 
moral and intellectual faculties of the people governing their 
propensities ; and viewed in this light, the masses, with all 
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their faults, are far superior to any in Europe. At least, if 
universal suffrage prevailed in Britain and Ireland, I do not 
believe that we should see so much justice, religion, order, and 
decorum, there as here. Again, the upper classes are here 
completely in the hands and power of the lower, and they see 
the necessity of educating, improving, and refining them. 
Hence their admirable provisions for education ; but they do 
not know what good education is. They have the physical 
but not the intellectual and moral means. These, however, 
will come in time. 

"I have been attended everywhere by some men of very 
superior minds, and they appear to appreciate the new philo- 
sophy, and will apply it. 1 hope some good will come out of 
my labours, for I am disposed to regard them as the greatest 
sacrifice which I have made to the cause of humanity. Mrs 
Combe is slowly sinking under the continued discomforts to 
which she is exposed, and I am looking anxiously for the 25th 
of May, when we shall sail for Liverpool. We travelled from 
Springfield to Albany on 9th and 10th January in a sleigh, 
which had merely green baize curtains between us and the air 
at 5° above zero. We had four horses for ourselves and 
luggage, and took 13 hours to 46 miles. This was on the 9th. 
There was only one track in the snow, and when we met a 
carriage of any kind, all stopped, and a track was dug out of 
the snow, 3 feet deep, to enable one to pass ; and as we passed 
I was ordered to hang by the rail on the top of the sleigh, out- 
side, to keep it from tilting over. The second day was very 
rough travelling, but the thermometer was only 23°. The 
distance was 81 miles. 

" I regret to hear that you allow the idea to cross your mind 
of giving up the PhrcnologicalJournal, But I can sympathise 
with you. Many a time have I felt almost despair in my 
phrenological labours, and particularly in conducting the 
Journal, but the higher faculties ultimately triumphed. The 
greater the suffering in doing good, the higher is the virtue. 
I often console myself with this reflection. It is this which 
gives us a claim to the respect of mankind, and hereafter we 
shall receive it. Go on and conquer. I have suffered since 
1819 what you now endure. Before 1860 you will be 
rewarded, I shall then be in my grave." 

The gentleman to whom the foregoing was addressed 
intimated to Combe that he had been unanimously nominated 
president of the Phrenological Association, which was to meet 
at Glasgow. He was doubtful of the success of this association. 
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which was modelled on the plans of the then new British 
Association, bub he felt bound to give it all the support in his 
power, and pledged himself to cordial co-operation at the 
meeting. " I feel, however," he said, " that you might have 
made a better choice of a president. My manners in public 
are not popular. I was never liked while in the chair of the 
Phrenological Society at Edinburgh, and whenever I have 
acted in concert with other men, I have been more useful as a 
humble co-operator than as a leader. This is not owing solely 
to an unbending Self-esteem, as some of my opponents allege ; 
my intellect does not attach the same importance to many 
small observances which that of other men does, and many 
things escape me which I should do and say to gratify the 
reasonable desires of others, when I am placed in a situation 
of authority. Another circumstance paralyses me. I have 
published in books and by lectures everything that I know 
that can be safely addressed to a public audience, and I feel 
myself repeating myself, and cannot act either with confidence 
or energy. If you propose a series of addresses adapted to an 
ignorant public auditory, I may repeat myself without so much 
impropriety ; but if well-trained phrenologists are to be the 
persons addressed, I would rather listen than speak. Having 
given you these explanations, I again assure you that I shall 
do my hest, and if you will tell me what to do, I shall be so 
much the better pleased." 

There is a note of depression in the foregoing, due to his 
anxiety on account of the health of his wife, and the excessive 
exertions he was making. But at Newhaven — whether he 
proceeded from Albany to give a course of twelve lectures — 
Mrs Combe recovered, and he wrote with his old firmness to 
Professor Silliman, when questioned about physiognomy and 
his creed. 

" In answer to the first question, how far I admit physiognomy 
as an ally and expounder, or opponent of phrenology, I beg to 
observe that all that part of my lectures which related to 

VOL. II. i^ 
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natural language was intended by me to be a commentary on 
that subject. Each organ being predominantly active produces 
certain movements of the muscles, v^^hence altitudes and ex- 
pressions of features, and also certain modifications of the 
tones of the voice, and certain expressions of the eyes arise. 
The group of organs that predominate in any individual gives 
that expression to his countenance and gait which is permanent 
and to him natural. Those who read those external signs 
in the best way that they are able call themselves 
physiognomists, but, as without phrenology they cannot 
decipher accurately the primitive elements of a compound 
expression, and have a very imperfect knowledge of the primi- 
tive faculties, the combined activity of which produces that 
expression, their reading of character is guess work, and even 
Lavater himself could assign no reason for his deductions, and 
state no principles to guide his disciples. Phrenology has 
furnished the philosophy of physiognomy. Where a man has 
strong natural language., an experienced phrenologist can 
predicate the form of his head from his gestures and expression ; 
because the predominance of certain organs, accompanied by 
certain forms, is the cause, and the gestures are the effect. 

" You next mention that inquiries are made of you : ' Is Mr 
Combe a believer in Christianity?' Now, my dear sir, you 
must permit me to answer you in the words of the New 
Testament : ' By their fruits ye shall Icnow them/ Let my 
life and writings proclaim the faith which animates me. And, 
if I give your friends no other answer^ it is because my own 
principles prohibit me from doing so. I regard perfect religious 
freedom as indispensable to human happiness, honesty, and 
holiness. In my own country I have written strongly against 
Established Churches as spiritual tyrannies, the nurseries of 
hypocrisy, and the blasting pestilence to true religion. I have 
advocated with all the energy of my mind the Protestant 
doctrine of the right of private judgment in religion, and 
maintained that when properly understood it implies not only 
freedom from legal pains and penalties on account of religious 
belief, but absolute unconditional freedom from hatred, dislike, 
popular odium, and every form of injury on this account. Let 
every man have a pure conscience before God, and leave God 
to settle accounts with his neighbour in his own good time and 
way. These principles have brought on me not a little odium 
and abuse in my own country, but I am so far from being 
ashamed of them, that I hope to live to do still more for their 
assertion and diffusion. But you will at once see that they 
compel me to resist answering all inquiry into my opinions, 
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even privately and by persons who are not in any way under 
my authority, and with whom I am in no relationship that 
gives them a title, beyond that of general curiosity, to require 
me to make a confession of faith. If amidst the influence of 
legal establishments and strong hereditary religious bondage, I 
have been the champion of religious liberty at home, I cannot 
yield up my principles in free America. Probably from having 
seen the evils of spiritual tyranny at home, I am more earnest 
on this point than you, reared under other institutions, may 
be able to sympathise with ; but I cannot help feeling that 
there is no resting-point between the resistance to all inter- 
ference with conscience and absolute slavery. I prefer the 
Pope to the inquisition of irresponsible individuals." 

The curiosity about his creed had been manifested at an 
early stage of his American career ; the members of each sect 
wished to know whether or not he belonged to their body 
before they decided to support him. He gave the same 
answer to all — that his works spoke for him. He was not a 
teacher of theology but a humble interpreter of the laws which 
God had instituted for the happiness of humanity, and an 
anxious advocate for obedience to these laws as the primary 
source of all intellectual and social improvement. Whatever 
might be behind his public utterances was a subject for 
which he alone was responsible to the Creator. This to many 
seemed to imply that he withheld'something important from 
the public ; but in " Science and Religion " he subsequently 
uttered his inmost thought, and, reading it by the light of 
modern experience and philosophy we would be puzzled to 
understand why its ideas should appear so terrible thirty years 
ago as to make even Combe hesitate to give them utterance, if 
we did not remember the arbitrary laws by which the religious 
opinions of the people were controlled at that time. -Amongst 
the Unitarians and Universalists he found tolerance, and 
amongst the Society of Friends in Philadelphia he discovered 
not only tolerance for the opinions of others, but respect for 
the right of every man and woman to an independent decision 
as to the creed he or she should adopt. Many of the Friends 
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attended the two courses on phrenology in Philadelphia, and 
Mrs Lucretia Mott, one of the most prominent members of the 
Society, a frequent speaker at their meetings, and the author of 
several works on the education of women and children, was 
one of Combe's most attentive listeners and most successful 
students of his philosophy. At her house he and his wife were 
received with cordial hospitality, and they carried away with 
them the memory of a lady whose simple, earnest nature had 
enabled her to do much good for the cause of education in her 
circle. 

Professor Silliman understood and appreciated Combe's 
objection to the inquisition of irresponsible individuals, and 
apparently the class was satisfied too ; it was in proportion to 
population the largest class he had found in the United States, 
and at the close of the course the complimentary resolutions 
passed to the lecturer were as enthusiastic and as grateful as 
those passed at Philadelphia and elsewhere. One unpleasant 
event pursued him from Albany to Newhaven. During his 
stay in the former town he had, as elsewhere, dissected a brain 
before a number of medical men at their request. Some news- 
paper writer thereupon twitted the doctors of Albany for being 
taught how to dissect by a foreigner ; and this roused a general 
cry from the doctors that they had been shown nothing new. 
Combe's answer to the gentleman (Dr Armsby, Albany) who 
drew his attention to the subject reveals how carefully he had 
studied the brain, and how resolute he was to claim no more 
than was his due. The following letter was addressed to Dr 

Armsby : — 

Kewhaven, CoNNECTrcTjT, %d March, 1840. 
"Dear Sik, — The Utica Ohserver of 18th February and the 
Albany Evening Journal of 26th February have been sent to 
me, and I have read the discussion which they contain of my 
dissection of the brain in Albany Medical College on 1st 
February with much pain and regret. On the 22d February 
I wrote to the gentleman in Utica whom I supposed to be the 
author of the " Eeport/' mentioning that Gall and Spurzheim 
had discovered the passage of the fibres of the Corpora 
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Pyramidalia through below the Pons varolii, and that all I 
claimed was having pointed out, in print, in 1824, the fact of 
the convolution which runs above the corpus callosum, form- 
ing a connection between the anterior and posterior lobes of 
the brain, which Mr Solly in 1836 showed to be a real com- 
missure. I added, that on that occasion we met as friends and 
gentlemen, and that nothing could be more disagreeable to me 
than to have it said that those present should be humiliated at 
being taught by a foreigner and a phrenologist. No man, I 
continued, can be humbled by learning a scientific truth, and 
no man is worthy of communicating such truths who does so 
in a spirit of triumph or arrogance. 

"While, therefore, it is justice to the gentlemen who then 
honoured me with their presence to inform you and them of 
my entire disapprobation of the article in the TJtica Ohserver, 
justice to myself renders it necessary that I should express 
also my dissent from the statements contained in the reply in 
the Evening Journal, and dissatisfaction with its spirit. If Dr 
M'Naughton in a crowd of 500 persons saw Dr Spurzheim 
exhibit as clearly as I did the converging fibres and Solly's 
commissure, he was more fortunate than others ; for the writer 
of the article in the Journal correctly observes that the new 
mode of dissecting cannot be,shown successfully to above a dozen 
at a time. I was not present, but I have been assured by 
many who were, that 500 persons were in the room when Dr 
Spurzheim dissected the brain before Dr Gordon. Further, I 
saw Dr Spurzheim dissect the brain three or four times in 
private to fewer persons than a dozen, and I never saw the 
converging fibres exhibited by him, because they cannot be 
shown in a recent brain, and he used such when I saw him 
dissect, and I have always understood that he used a recent 
brain also before Dr Gordon. The first time I saw the con- 
verging fibres clearly demonstrated was in a preparation by Dr 
Seller of Dresden in 1837, and it was only in May 1838 that 
Mr Solly taught me how to show them. Finally, — No medical 
man whom T have seen in the United States has ever hinted to 
me that he had seen them, or knew how to show them, until 
I read in this letter that I had shown nothing that was new to 
you and Dr M'Naughton. Again, Dr Spurzheim did not know 
to the hour of his death the existence of the superior longi- 
tudinal commissure ; and I have met with no gentleman in the 
United States, except Dr John Bell, who had seen it before I 
exhibited it to them, excepting, again, if the Albany Evening 
Journal be correct, you and Dr M'IMaughton. I can understand 
that Dr M'Nauf^hton had read of all that I showed, and thus 
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hmw it ; but so had I read a great deal about the converging 
fibres, but I never knew them, as a matter of fact, until I saw 
them in Dresden in 1837, and then I knew only their exist- 
ence : it was 1838 before I learned the mode of exhibiting 
them. 

" Finally, — I cannot subscribe to the remark that the reason 
why you and Dr M'Naughton are not * whole hog ' phrenologists 
is probably ' that with them the organ of Cautiousness is large, 
and that of gullibility very difficient/ This is about as 
offensive to me as the ungentlemanly expressions of the 
Observer must have been to you and the other gentlemen. It 
implies that all who embrace phrenology do so, not in con- 
sequence of bestowing time on the study, and legitimately 
employing their organs of Conscientiousness in the discovery 
of truth, but in consequence of possessing larger organs of 
gullibility than those who reject it in whole or in part. 

" While I consider it necessary to make these remarks, I 
beg to repeat that nothing was, and nothing now is, farther 
from my intention than to pretend to instruct you or any of 
the gentlemen present. I am always grateful to those who 
show me any new process, or communicate a new truth, and I 
have pleasure in doing to others what gratifies me when done 
to myself. This whole discussion therefore has been to me 
most painful and unexpected." 

Combe remained in Newhaven from the 15th February till 
the 20th March 1840 ; and in this town it may be said that 
his career as a lecturer in America closed ; for although he 
afterwards addressed meetings elsewhere — as on the occasion 
of the presentation to him at New York already referred to — 
the professional object for which he had visited the United 
States was here completed. His twelve lectures having been 
delivered, he gave^ at the solicitation of Professor Silliman and 
other representatives of Yale College, an extra lecture, which 
formed his farewell address to the American people. He had 
previously delivered the substance of this address in twelve 
other towns ; but at every step he acquired new experience, and 
added to the discourse new thoughts and new suggestions ; he, 
indeed, regarded this as the best lecture of the whole series. 
Tn the various towns he visited, teachers and young mechanics 
were admitted to his lectures at half the fee charged to the 
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public : for this extra lecture the admission was 25 cents, the 
teachers 12J cents ; but for the first time in his experience the 
latter class voluntarily paid the full sum in acknowledgment 
of the advantages they had derived from the course. The pro- 
ceeds of the lecture were devoted to the purchase of the casts 
which Combe had used, and which were to be left inNewhaven 
for the use of those who desired to pursue the study of 
phrenology. Before attempting to indicate the character of the 
farewell address, it is necessary to note that at the end of the 
first hour of his lecture on education Combe suddenly lost 
memory and clear conception. A pause of ten minutes enabled 
him to proceed, but he did not forget the warning. That was 
on the 13th March, and on the 26th of the same month 
he noted the effects of a somewhat similar experience, which is 
interesting in its association with the " Constitution of Man." 

" In April 1826, when I was writing the ' Constitution of 
Man,' I was excited into an ecstacy of mental delight, and 
wrote on with an untiring vivacity. I also lived chiefly on 
beef and bread. Dr A Combe often told me that I was break- 
ing the very laws that I was teaching, but \felt so happy and 
so well that I did not believe him. One day, however, after 
dinner a tremendous pain shot into my lower jaw on the left 
side, as if the bone had been put into a smith's vice and com- 
pressed into powder. It raged so for four or five hours, abated, 
and next day at the same time returned. My progress was 
now arrested, and I believed that I had sinned. My brother 
said that he thanked God this toothache had occurred, because, 
if I had proceeded much longer, I should have produced either 
a more serious injury to the stomach or the brain. His pre- 
scription was a drive in an open carriage for ten hours a day 
for ten days in succession. I got up a party, William Eitchie 
and his wife, and Miss Cox and myself, hired a pair of horses, 
and set forth in our own little open landau. The weather was 
so cold that we saw much snow on the hills. My brother told 
me not to fear the cold, that it was destined to be my medicine. 
The toothache abated every day. We went into Dumfriesshire, 
visited Burns' widow, Lincluden Abbey, &c,, and on our return 
I was well. I profited by the lesson, did not sin again, — the 
tooth gradually decayed, but never ached again, and only this 
morning has the last fragment of it broken over by the gum 
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and fallen out without a twinge to indicate its departure, Cecy 
would not allow me to cast it into the fire, but insisted on pre- 
serving it as a relic, and record its history for her satisfaction." 

Combe was impressionable ; he was quick to feel sympathy 
or slight ; Self-esteem and Love of Approbation were always 
active in his mind ; but they were controlled by Cautiousness 
and C onscientiousness. Looking through these lights, his 
general view of the American character is expressed in the 
following extract from his diary, and the same opinions were 
boldly spoken before he left the country : — 

" The true explanation oP the American character is that all 
the faculties are active, and that the absence of training, either 
by parental or school discipline, or by public institutions, so as 
to produce harmony or consistency of character, is wanting. 
The institutions cultivate the whole powers of the individual, 
but they leave them to act each for itself in a state of truly 
republican independence. Hence it is perfectly true that 
Americans are parsimonious and also generous. Under 
Acquisitiveness they will snatch at the last cent, and practice 
even meanness and evasion to save a cent. But the same 
person who in his capacity of dealer will do this, will, when 
his Benevolence is strongly appealed to, give a handsome 
donation towards some public or private object, in amount 
equal to all that he will gain or save by ten years* meanness 
or trickery. An American will pour contempt on the 
president, abuse the governor of his State, hold all human 
authority as chaff compared with the inspirations of his own 
Self-esteem ; while on Sundays he will quail before the terrors 
of Calvinism, subscribe largely for a church, and attend public 
prayer meetings on the evenings of the week exclusive of 
Sundays. In towns an American family will live in their 
basement story, and in the country the lady of the house will 
be an inmate of her own kitchen for the greater part of the day. 
They will live economically in private, and give as few social 
entertainments as possible. But they will support a very large 
house, have superbly furnished public rooms, and when they 
do give a party will sacrifice as much money in extravagant 
ostentation as would have enabled them to practice an extensive 
and enjoyable, although simple, hospitality on many days. 
An American possesses the most noble independence of senti- 
ment, yet he trembles to do, or say, or think, or even to dream 
anything that will be unpopular. He is warlike and a boaster 
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in all public matters, yet from pure selfishness be abhors 
taxation and all the cost of indulging in these gratifications. 
He is envious if his neighbour be prosperous, and at the same 
time amazingly kind, forbearing, forgiving, and even generous 
if he be in adversity. In short, his various faculties play as 
time, place, and circumstances excite them ; but a self-con- 
sistent, high-minded, harmonious moral, religious, and intel- 
lectual character has yet to be formed in the United States ; 
and if education and training under the lights of the new 
philosophy will not lead to this result, it is difficult to conjec- 
ture how it will ever be attained. In all of these remarks I 
refer to the national character, or to that of the majority. The 
exceptions are numerous. I have everywhere met with 
individuals whose excellent and harmonious qualities would 
render them an ornament to any country, but they are so much 
the exceptions that they do not make an impress on the social 
circle. This condition of public character is disagreeable to 
strangers. There is so much that is excellent, that one's 
respect and sympathies are deeply excited. In another turn, 
so much of the inferior qualities obtrude themselves that every 
sympathy is chased away. In my residence among them, I 
have loved them and disliked them, admired them and con- 
temned them, hoped for them and feared for them, involuntarily, 
and alternately, as individuals made one or other set of 
impressions on me, and it is only now that I am beginning to 
see clearly the philosophy of their condition." 

The justice of his observations were acknowledged by Dr 
Channing, who wrote from Boston on 19th March 1840 ; — 

*' I am sorry you have seen so much to the disadvantage of 
my countrymen, and yet I wish the truth to be seen and told. 
Wot that I expect any sudden changes from the first expression 
of opinion. Our country is swept along by mighty impulses. 
The causes which act on character are extensive and exceed- 
ingly strong. There is so much in our condition to stir up 
restlessness, wild schemes, extravagant speculation, a grasping 
spirit, ambition, and fanaticism in a thousand infectious forms, 
that there is not much chance for reflection, for moral seK- 
determination. Something may be done to stay the torrent, 
but merely moral influence cannot avail much. The stern 
terrible lessons of providence are needed by such a people, and 
these form a part of every nation's experience. It seems to 
me that never was a people so tried and tempted as ours. 
Freedom alone, so unobstructed as we enjoy it, is a sufficient 
trial; but in addition to this, are our immense territory with 
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its infinite and undeveloped resources, the innumerable open- 
ings for enterprise, the new and unexampled application of 
science to art, the miracle of machinery, of steam by land and 
water, — and all these together are enough to madden a people. 
That a worldly, national, mercenary, reckless spirit should 
spring up in these circumstances we must expect. Pew look 
at the present stage of society with less satisfaction than I do, 
and yet it seems a necessary stage, and I see in it the promise 
of something better. The commercial system, which is the 
strongest feature of our times, is for the most part my 
abhorrence ; and yet I do see that it is breaking down the 
feudal system, the military system, old distinctions, and old 
alienations, and establishing new ties among men. I therefore 
hope. Nor do I think moral means useless, though other 
causes are for the time triumphant. 

" You and I may still work in faith. The reckless activity 
of the people is better than torpidity, and there are good minds 
open to truth. I suppose I live in the most illuminated region, 
and I do see, amidst many unpromising circumstances, a spirit 
of improvement at work, especially among the labouring 
class. I^ was surprised to learn that you had so small a class 
here. I thought it was three or four times as great. I am 
confident, however, you did not labour in vain. Phrenology, 
properly so called, may not have made much way ; but your 
view of education and society found a response in many 
minds. 

" I thank you for your remarks on my lectures : you were 
right in thinking that I like the greatest freedom of criticism. 
My principal objection to criticism is, that it recalls my mind 
to what I have written. When a work of mine is fairly 
through the press I wish to shake hands with it, and say a last 
word of blessing, and to know it no more," 

Combe's view of the philosophy of the condition of the 

American people was plainly expressed in his final lecture. 

He contrasted the social and political conditions of Austria, 

Prussia, and England with those of the New World. In the 

two first-named countries he had found despotism producing 

an orderly, quiet-going people ; but they were machines, not 

intellectual beings, — they were like sheep, driven by a superior 

power, and content because they were not permitted to know 

the joys of freedom. In Britain there was freedom, but the 

people were trammelled and weighed down by the traditions of 
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an established church and an hereditary aristocracy, which 
narrowed their judgments and deprived them of half the 
benefits of their liberty. 

" The hereditary peerage," he said, " operates injuriously on 
the lower and middle classes of society, by leading their active 
and ambitious members to turn away from their fellows whom 
they should protect and advance, and to adopt the interests 
and prejudices of the aristocracy into whose ranks they aspire 
to gain admission. The second obstacle to the free action of 
the mind in Britain is the existence of established churches. 
These have consecrated opinions formed in the dawn of modern 
civilization by theologians who partook much more of the 
character of monks and schoolmen than of that of philosophers 
and practical men of the world; and these opinions stand 
immovably enacted and ordained by Parliament as the legal 
guides to salvation, against which advancing reason and science 
employ their demonstrations in vain. A vast priesthood, 
amply endowed to maintain these opinions, resists improvement 
as innovation, and denounces free inquiry as profanity and 
infidelity. The consequence is the reign of hypocrisy, and the 
prostration of the religious sentiments by many individuals at 
the shrines of interest and ambition." 

He believed that legislative articles of faith and endowed 
churches trammelled " the wholesome activity of the superior 
faculties of the human mind," and in that respect became im- 
pediments to the advancement of civilization." At the same 
time he acknowledged that there were hundreds of thousands 
" of intelligent, good, and sincerely Christian men of all ranks" 
reared under the sway of the hereditary peerage and established 
churches. But he said : " Another form in which the 
established churches of Britain oppose civilization is that of 
hostility to popular and liberal education. They profess to 
desire the education of the people, but demand the entire con- 
trol of the means which the Government may devote to this 
object. This demand is not only unjust to the dissenters, 
whose contributions form important elements of the national 
wealth, but injurious to the whole community, because its 
avowed object is to obtain the right of fashioning the religious 
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opinions of all future generations in the moulds of antiquity, 
■which are already worn out ; or, in other words, of exercising a 
spiritual tyranny over unborn multitudes of men." He 
regarded all parliamentry regulations of faith as bad in them- 
selves and as serious obstacles to the independent inquiries of 
the best minds into religious matters. The American people 
were free from these trammels ; but he saw that so extensive 
was their liberty that they occasionally degenerated into 
licentiousness. " Your citizens, in paroxysms of excitement, 
indulge their animal propensities in violence, outrage, and in- 
justice, and the law is too feeble to protect the objects of their 
displeasure, or to punish those who have set it at defiance." 
He urged that as happiness consists in the free play of all our 
faculties within their legitimate spheres of action, and as this 
kind of action can exist only when the animal propensities are 
subjected to the control of the moral sentiments and intellect, 
therefore to attain this state " there must be subordination, 
restraint, self-denial, the power of self direction, — in short, 
there must be government, and enlightened government.'' The 
institutions of the United States had done everything to set 
the faculties of the people free, but they had done too little to 
guide them in the right path. 

Basing his argument on these principles, he proceeded to 
speak of the great necessity of educating the people to under- 
stand their position and their duties to society, and the 
necessity of training teachers to instruct them. He lamented 
the difficulties which Horace Mann had to encounter in his 
efforts to organise training colleges, and pointed out that it was 
an ignorant and wicked economy which deprived the coming 
generation of the knowledge requisite to progress in civilization. 

" An ignorant public opinion is, to the wise and good, a re- 
volting tyranny," he said. " In this country you have chosen 
public opinion for your chief regulating influence, and it is 
impossible for you to substitute any other. You have estab- 
lished universal suffrage, placed supreme authority in the hands 
of your majorities, and no human means, short of military con- 
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quest, can deprive that majority of its sway. You have, there- 
fore, only one mode of action left to reach the goal of national 
happiness : enlighten your people, teach them whatever is 
necessary for them in order to guide their faculties aright — 
train them to self-control, train them in youth to bend all the 
inferior feelings under the yoke of morality, religion, and reason. 
In short, educate them, and educate them well." 

To accomplish this they stood in need of a philosophy of 
mind capable of guiding their steps in the effort to impart 
education. Many might think that " common sense " would 
suffice to enable them to manage successfully their political 
and educational institutions. But common sense would not 
suffice without knowledge. " k blacksmith will probably 
assure you that common sense is su£6.cient to enable you to 
farm, if he knows nothing about farming, but if you ask him 
whether " common sense will enable you to shoe a horse, he 
will unhesitatingly answer that, if you try the experiment, you 
will probably get your brains kicked out for your rashness and 
presumption. Do you imagine, then, that the successful 
direction of the affairs of a great nation, and the training of the 
human mind, demand less of scientific skill and experience 
than shoeing horses ? " He directed attention to the great 
diversity of the methods of teaching adopted by different 
masters, and this diversity indicated that our ideas of 
morals, religion, and education did not yet rest on a scien- 
tific basis — that we did not enjoy any sound and practical 
philosophy of mind. Phrenology would systematise the 
methods of training and instruction. The freedom of America 
rendered it imperative that the youth of the country should 
be taught " the specific knowledge of the constitution and 
powers of physical nature, and the means by which they may 
be applied to the promotion of human happiness; of the constitu- 
tion of the body and the laws of health ; of the constitution 
of the mind, and the means by which we may be best trained 
to the discharge of our duties in the private, domestic, and 
social circles ; of the laws by which wealth is created and dis- 
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tributed ; and of the influence of morals and legislation on the 
welfare of the individual and society. " 

He had noted the number of sects into which the religion of 
the country was divided ; this he did not regard as dangerous. 
But it showed that Christianity was not yet understood ; and 
that in past ages the Scriptures had been misinterpreted. In 
political affairs he condemned the conduct of elections as 
immoral ; he commented severely on the lynch laws, the wild 
speculations, the bank suspensions, negro slavery, the treatment 
of the Indians, and the frequent defalcations of public officials. 
He appealed to them to remove these stains upon their char- 
acter. " Yours is a noble destiny," he said. " Providence has 
assigned to you the duty of proving by experiment whether 
man be, or be not, a rational and moral being, capable of work- 
ing out his own way to virtue and enjoyment under the 
guidance of reason and scripture, unfettered by despotic power, 

and unchained by law-enacted creeds You will proi^e 

the true strength of your moral principles, when you restrain 
your passions by your own virtuous resolves, and obey just 
laws enacted by yourselves." 

It was, of course, part of his object to show them how the 
science which he had come to explain — not to teach, for that 
would have required a much longer period than he could 
remain in America — would help the people of America to 
attain the objects which he believed to be necessary to their 
happiness. So, he said in conclusion : — 

" Phrenology, when generally taught, will not only render 
your citizens far more discriminating in their estimates of the 
qualities of public men, but it will give them confidence in 
moral and intellectual principle ; it will induce them to seek 
for, draw forth, elevate, and honour the good and the wise, who 
at present are too often borne down and excluded by noisy 
egotism and bustling profession, and left unemployed in the 
shade. It will also enable the good to recognise each other, 
and to combine their powers ; it will give definite forms to 
their objects, and union to their efforts. In short, it appears to 
me to be a great instrument presented to you by Providence to 
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enable you to realise that grandeur and excellence in your in- 
dividual and social conditions which, the friends of humanity 
hold you bound to exhibit as the legitimate fruits of freedom. 
In presenting to you these views, I exercise that freedom 
of thought and of speech which your institutions declare to be 
the birthright of every rational being ; but I do not construe 
your attention in listening to them into approval of their sub- 
stance ; nor do I desire that your countrymen should hold you 
answerable for either their truth or their tendency. We must 
hear before we can know, and reflect before we can understand ; 
and truth alone can bear investigation. Embrace, therefore, 
and apply whatever I may have uttered that is sound, and 
forgive and forget all that I may have stated in error. By 
your doing so the cause of civilization will be advanced; while 
we, although differing in opinion, may live in the exercise of 
mutual affection and esteem. With my warmest acknowledg- 
ments for you kind attention, I respectfully bid you fare- 
well." 

The lecture was published with some additions in the third 
volume of his " ITotes on the United States of North America" 
(1841), and then made even a deeper impression than when 
personally addressed to the people. Horace Mann said of it : 
" Your views on American civilization are sound and judicious, 
and written in a spirit of philosophic candour which constitutes 
one of the great excellencies of all your writings." The people 
appreciated the courage with which Combe told them 
unpleasant truths, and this fact increased his faith in their 
future. 

Leaving Newhaven on the 20th Maich 1840 with feelings 
of sincere respect for its inhabitants, the Combes sailed to 
New York. There Combe settled accounts with his banker 
(Mr J. J. Palmer), and was gratified to find that the investments 
which he had made and induced others to make in the States 
Bank would not prove such entire losses as he had been led 
by recent events to expect. They proceeded on a tour to the 
West accompanied by Horace Mann, whose society and con- 
versation afforded Combe the highest pleasure. They passed 
through Philadelphia, and visited Baltimore, Wheeling, Ohio, 
and Cincinnati. From the latter place he was taken to Korth 
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Bend to see General Harrison, who was in the following year 
elected president of the United States. He described the 
general thus : — 

" He is sixty-seven, slender, stoops, of middle stature, and 
nervous and bilious temperament. His anterior lobe is long, 
tolerably high, moderately broad and compact; upper and 
under regions equally developed. His Alimentiveness and 
Acquisitiveness seem deficient. The base of the brain in front 
of the ear is narrow, above and behind full ; and the coronal 
region is average. His appearance is more that of a literary 
than that of a military man ; it is gentlemanly, and his 
manners are simple, kind, and characterized by excellent taste. 
In short, he is like a man who has seen much of the world, 
moved in the best society, and who retains the polish of social 
life with the simplicity and kindness of the desert." 

At Louisville Combe found his able coadjutor in the work 
of extending a knowledge of the science of Gall and 
Spurzheim, and his own good friend, Dr Charles Caldwell. 
But the severe illness of the latter prevented much intercourse. 
Dr Caldwell had been doing in America what Combe had 
been doing in Europe for the advancement of phrenology, and 
to the end of his life struggled to teach its lessons in the face 
of much opposition, From Louisville Mr and Mrs Combe 
travelled to Frankfort, Lexington, Maysville, again to 
Cincinnati, up the Ohio to Pittsburgh, Johnston, Harrisburgh, 
and then to Philadelphia, whence they proceeded to Staten 
Island, where they remained until the 26th May. During the 
brief rest here they saw a good deal of Dr Andrew Boardman, 
who had reported and published Combe's lectures in America. 

At length came the day for which Mrs Combe had often 
yearned. On the 1st June they embarked on board the 
" British Queen ; " but the kindness which they had experi- 
enced during the last few months of their sojourn in the States 
induced her to say that " the idea of our returning and ending 
our days here does not appear either improbable or disagree- 
able." One of their regrets in leaving America was that they 
had been unable to meet Fanny Kemble (Mrs Butler), who had 
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always been beyond their reach. On board the vessel thpy 
found Mr Wilson, the vocalist, who had gone out with them 
in the " Great Western/' and their acquaintance was renewed. 
The passage to England was swift and pleasant. Combe 
wrote in his journal : — 

" Cecy has enjoyed this voyage and been gay and happy. 
She sings her songs and amuses me with her imitations, every 
morning when dressing, in the sweetest style. She walks a 
great deal on deck, reads and writes, and is altogether in a 
delightful frame both of mind and body. She has made a 
noble sacrifice to affection and duty in encountering and bear- 
ing with so much equanimity the privations incident to our 
American visit, and she enjoys the consciousness of having 
done well, and of having established new claims to my affection 
and esteem. The trials, experiences, and ideas carried home 
to her mind by these twenty months have done her moral and 
intellectual powers good, and her health is not injured. I 
thank God very sincerely for his bounteous gifts to her and to 
me, and am persuaded that the recollection of our visit to the 
United States will afford us lasting gratification." 

He did not view the shores of England with the joy which 
wanderers usually experience on first sighting "home." He 
looked with somewhat jaundiced eyes upon his country, as " a 
field in which the obstacles to the progress of moral right and 
reason seem at first sight almost insurmountable,*' and he pro- 
posed to leave it again for .a season as soon as the objects of 
his present return were accomplished. But he believed that 
the right principles were at work amongst his countrymen, and 
he said : " The day of regeneration may be distant, but it will 
come ; and it shall be my greatest pleasure to advance its 
approach, although only by one hour, if so much be granted to 
a humble individual." On the 17th June the " British Queen " 
anchored at Blackwall, and Combe wrote in his diary : " Here 
ends my visit to America, which I look back to with great 
satisfaction. We have suffered " some," as the Americans 
say, but I hope that we have learned more, and done some 
good, besides enjoying much.' 

VOL. II. G 
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CoMBE remained only six days in London, and on the night 
of the 23d June 1840 sailed in the " Royal Victoria" for 
Leith, and landed at Granton Pier on the night of the 25th. 
The weather had been dark and gloomy during the passage, 
and the first vision of his native city and its precincts v^as not 
a bright one even for a traveller who rejoiced in his return ; 
and Combe was not in that mood. " We landed amidst dark 
clouds and gloom/' he wrote. " The foliage of the trees is 
dark, withered, stunted, and undeveloped, the growing corn 
looks yellow and injured; the people, few in numbers in the 
streets, looked poorly clad, and moved as if creeping along; the 
houses were black and dingy ; and altogether the first aspect 
of Edinburgh in this weather was anything but agreeable. We 
found most things so exactly like what they were when we 
parted, that the interval seemed like a span. We found all 
our relatives well, in good health and in prosperity, and were 
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most kindly greeted. Once more we thanked God for all his 
mercies and bountiful gifts to as in our lives and travels." 

There is no doubt that his health was deficient in tone at 
this time, owing to his almost incessant exertions in America; 
the lectures and the excitement attendant on them formed only 
a part of the wear and tear which he had to endure : there 
had been the daily inspections of schools, asylums, and prisons; 
the rapid, and often very uncomfortable, journeying from place 
to place ; and the thousand social duties thrust upon him, to 
try his strength. Mrs Combe, watching it all, expressed to Dr 
Combe, in a letter from America, something very like fear for 
her husband's health. 

" Firstly and foremostly, then, in answer to yours to me that 
you do not like to hear of Mr Jokeum [a pet-cognomen by 
which Combe was known to the family, suggested by his sig- 
nature, Geo. Combe, pronounced as two short syllables], holding 
forth for two hours and twenty minutes — no more do I; if there 
is anything I wish changed in phrenology it is that there might 
be a short or royal road made to it. Its expounders are certainly 
the hardest working and most hard worked of mortals ! !N"ot 
only the subject itself, but all its adjuncts, effects, side walks, 
and the fame it brings with its accompanying halos of glory, are 
wearing and wasting to the mere mortal man ! By this you are 
to understand that our beloved great man is looking pale and 
thin and more like his recovery from the influenza six years 
(nearly) ago, than I like to see him. I do not tell you, or think 
myself, that he is otherwise than well I onlymean that he needs 
watching, for any casualty that might arise would not find 
him so well prepared to meet it as at some other times. He 
is happy, too — being engaged in his favourite pursuit, and with 
all his best faculties in constant action, so that I do not /ear. 
I only sit with my eyes open, and constantly ^-^.^^^ on him, as 
one would on a little child, to be ready to catch it when it falls. 
We did place an interval of ten days between the New York 
course and this one [Philadelphia], and he did say he was 
refreshed, but if you had seen the quantity he did and said 
and wrote and heard, you might have questioned whether this 
was rest ; and yet I know not how he could have avoided any 
of it ! This is what I think perhaps he will not quite allow, 
but I put it down, as a record. If all tums out well, why 
so ! — if not you will remember this letter. If {m I thinh) it 
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shall be found that, physically and mentally, he has lived for 6 
or 8 or 10 years in these two, be it considered and allowed 
for, and not wondered at. Meanwhile, his sweetness and 
patience under circumstances often very trying to a man 
whose time is valuable, are nearly imperturbable, though T 
think his firmness often yields to his benevolence in the 
demands made on his leisure; but that, you will say, is a fault 
on the right side. Out intercourse is straitened and taxed 
in a way that exercises my incipient philosophy almost as 
much sometimes as did a month's separation from him for- 
merly ! I cannot now recollect the time when I had half an 
hour's undisturbed possession of his ear 1 but ' it's all for the 
good of the souls and the bodies ' of the people, so I submit the 
best way I can.'' 

Combe had not so completely recovered from the mental 

and physical fatigue which he had undergone as he thought ; 

and this will account for the despondent tone in which he 

wrote of his native land on his return. After remaining in 

Edinburgh for a few weeks, he removed to Gorgie Cottage, 

Slateford, within two miles distance from the town. In one 

of his letters he describes the place and his life there : 

" We proceeded to search for a residence, and have found 
one so entirely to our taste that although we had engaged a 
magician's power we could not have surpassed it. It is an 
ornamental cottage of two stories, picturesque outside, and 
within most convenient, standing in an enclosure of two acres, 
laid out in fruit trees, forest trees^ shrubs, flowers, and grass, 
with gravel walks, and a few useful vegetables. It is em- 
bosomed in trees, yet from standing on a gentle eminence 
it has an open prospect to the most beautiful country near 
Edinburgh, which, after all we have seen, we stiU regard as 
very lovply. I am obeying ' the laws,' beautifully. I rise at 
seven, write my book on America from eight to nine, break- 
fast at nine, and talk nonsense till ten. At ten I go into the 
garden and hoe hard till eleven. T then resume my composition 
till oTie. At this hour I hoe again till two. At two dine, and 
sit idle till three. From three till five I take a walk or a drive 
in our little open carriage with Mrs Combe. Erom five to seven 
I write letters and revise a new edition of my ' Lectures on 
Moral Philosophy.' At seven we have tea, and occasionally 
visits from friends from the city ; and the remainder of the 
evening is devoted to conversation, music, light reading, or 
walking, as we have still good day-light here till nine p.M' 
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In this happy retreat, with congenial work in hand, he was 
speedily able to say " the disagreeable incidents that occurred 
in our travels are forgotten, and all the good remains in our 
memories." His work proceeded rapidly, and early in Septem- 
ber the lectures on " Moral Philosophy, or the Duties of Man 
considered in his Individual, Social, and Domestic Capacities," 
were nearly ready for publication. He was obliged to 
interrupt this work in order to proceed to Glasgow to attend 
the meetings of the Phrenological Association, of which he had 
been appointed President for the current year (1840). The 
Association originated in a suggestion made by Sir G. S. 
Mackenzie in the Phrenological Jov/rnalj March 1835 ; in 
August of the same year the Dublin Society passed a resolution 
that a General Association of the Phrenologists of Great 
Britain and Ireland should be formed. In 1838 a meeting 
was held in l^ewcastle, and the Association was instituted. 
The second meeting was held in Birmingham in 1839, and 
this meeting in Glasgow was the third. Combe had been 
from the first doubtful if the time were ripe for the establish- 
ment of the Association, but he was ready to give it all the 
assistance in his power, and it was his journey to America 
which prevented him attending the previous gatherings. 

The business of the Association commenced on the 17th 
September in the hall of the Mechanics' Institution, which had 
been gratuitously placed at the service of the Phrenologists. 
Combe's inaugural address was attended by a large audience, 
comprising, as usual, many who were attracted by curiosity to 
learn something of the new science, and to see the well-abused 
author of the " Constitution of Man." As the address contains 
a very clear summary of the general characteristics of phreno- 
logy and its uses, it is quoted almost in full. After sketching 
the rise of the Association, he proceeded : — 

"Allow me to congratulate you who are here assembled, and 
phrenologists generally, on the great object which has been 
accomplished by the institution of this Association. The first 
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difficulties have been surmounted, the machinery has been 
devised and set in motion, and we have before us a splendid 
field of exertion. Phrenology, as a branch of physical science, 
gives scope to the talents of those who are fond of observation, 
and love to approach nature in ?ier most palpable forms. The 
structure and connections of the brain, the indications of the 
development of this organ presented by the skull, its modi- 
fications in different classes of animals, the effects of age, tem- 
perament, and disease on its functions — are subjects of high 
importance, and well calculated to exercise a mind capable of 
scientific research. By the accurate observation of nature, the 
real foundation of phrenology as a science may be discovered 
by every intelligent inquirer who will bestow on it adequate 
attention. Far from shunning the scrutiny of a minute inves- 
tigation of the facts on which we rest our inductions, phreno- 
logists are constantly inviting, nay ardently soliciting such a 
trial. In proportion to the extent and accuracy of any indi- 
vidual's observations is the strength of his conviction of the 
truth of the doctrines which we are now next to advance. 

" It will be a leading object with the members of this Associ- 
ation to bring forward facts and illustrations as numerously as 
possible. I respectfully recommend to every gentleman to 
become a close observer and rigid investigator ; and while he 
listens with becoming attention to the facts adduced by his 
fellow labourers in the science, to omit no opportunity of veri- 
fying them himself by a direct appeal to nature. 

" One difficulty in the department of observation has been ex- 
perienced by every practical phrenologist. "While ours is really 
a science of observation, we possess no instrument or other 
means for giving precise indications of the size of the different 
parts of the brain. This deficiency is a constant iheme of 
objection in the mouths of our opponents, and is a subject of 
regret with those of our own members who, trained in the rigid 
school of experiment and observation applicable to inorganic and 
even to organic but non-sentient matter, desire to see the same 
certainty of admeasurement introduced into phrenology. Many 
endeavours have been made by ingenious individuals to invent 
instruments for measuring accurately the size of the different 
parts of the brain in the living head, but none of these, within 
my knowledge, has been entirely successful. 

"When I was in Philadelphia, in the beginning of 1839, this 
subject engaged much of the attention of Dr Morton, author of 
the splendid work bn the " Crania Americana ; " of Mr John 
PhQips, a gentleman possessed of high mechanical talents, who 
devoted himself to the subject in conjunction with Dr Morton ; 
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and of luyself : and a mode of measurement was devised by Mr 
Phillip's which is described in Dr Morton's work, and which 
was practised by them with a view to determine scientifically 
the size, not of each minute portion, but of the great divisions 
of the brain, the anterior, the coronal, and basilar regions ; but 
even these endeavours led only to approximations to precise 
results. We remain, therefore, still in the condition of judging 
of the size of the different parts of the brain only by observa- 
tion and estimation. We possess rules, however, to direct us 
in our estimates, and these I regard as sufficient to enable us 
to distinguish, with little danger of mistake, the relative pro- 
portions of the anterior, the coronal, and the basilar regions of 
the brain. 

" In regard to the individual organs, I solicit your attention to 
two points that should always be distinguished, although they 
are often confounded, especially by our opponents, namely, 
the possibility of discovering the functions of particular parts 
of the brain, and the possibility of applying our discoveries in 
all instances. In a strictly scientific inquiry, it is only the first 
that we are bound to establish. If we can show that it is 
possible, in a sufficiently large number of instances, to distin- 
guish the size of particular organs without risk of mistake, 
and to observe accurately the manifestations that accompany 
different degrees of size, phrenology may justly claim that 
degree of certainty which constitutes knowledge a science, 
although some difficulties should lie in the way of its practical 
application to individual cases. 

" It will be admitted by every practical phrenologist, that it 
is possible to discriminate the size of each organ if we resort 
to extreme cases. I cannot conceive the condition of a mind 
unable to distinguish between the size of the organ of Ideality 
in the head of Dr Chalmers and its size in that of David 
Haggart, — I mean so to distinguish the difference as to arrive 
at as positive a conviction of the organ being large in the 
former and small in the latter, as he could reach in contemplat- 
ing two figures, that the one is a square and the other a circle. 
And if he have adequate opportunities of observing the mental 
manifestations, he will receive an equally satisfactory convic- 
tion of the difference in them also. The like may be predicated 
respecting the other organs. A sufficient number of these ex- 
treme cases exist, and are accessible to all serious inquirers, to 
prove the real connection of particular mental powers with 
particular portions of the brain. 

" It has been said that the proposition that the brain consists 
of a congeries of organs is only hypothetical, because no one 
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has been able to demonstrate in the brain the separate existence 
of the so-called organs. Certainly we have not been able to 
demonstrate it to the eye and to the touch, but we are able to 
do so to the understanding. I mean to sa}, that when the eye 
perceives the difference in the part named the organ of Ideality 
between Dr Chalmers and David Haggart, and the understand- 
iug, by means of an extensive induction of facts, arrives at the 
conviction that the want of the peculiar feeling named Ideality 
is connected with the deficiency of size in this particular part 
of the brain and no other, and that the possession of it in a 
high degree is connected with the large development of this 
part and no other, the inference that by this part exclusively 
the power is manifested is perfectly legitimate. We may dis- 
pute whether the part should be called an organ or not, but 
the merits of this dispute will be found to involve only the 
definition of the word organ. If we limit the meaning of the 
word to parts the boundaries of which we can see or feel, such 
as the eye and the auditory nerve, assuredly the cerebral portion 
is not an organ in this sense of the word ; but then it follows 
that the posterior column of the spinal marrow is not an organ 
of sensation, nor the anterior column an organ of motion, because 
the line of demarcation between them is not ascertained. If, 
however, we define an organ to mean a particular part whose 
locality is ascertained, and which can be demonstrated to be 
connected with a particular function, then the portions of the 
brain marked out by phrenology are organs, and the posterior 
and anterior columns of the spinal marrow also are organs of 
sensation and motion respectively. The understanding is 
satisfied that they are organs, although the sens&s are not. But 
the same deficiency of visible and tangible evidence pervades 
other sciences. No philosopher ever saw or handled the cause 
of attraction or gravitation ; the whole science of astronomy 
rests on inductions from the phenomena of its manifestations 
merely. A large portion of the science of geology also is com- 
posed of inductions from phenomena, and we believe in the 
deposition of certain rocks by water, and in the ejection of 
others by fire, with the most assured conviction, although we 
have not seen either the actual deposition or the actual ejection 
of any of them. Medicine also, as a practical art, is able to 
exhibit few of the causes of the disease of which it treats to the 
eye or the sense of touch, yet we do not hesitate to believe in 
these causes, and to act on our belief. 

" I have entered into these details, perhaps unnecessarily, 
respecting the evidence on which phrenology rests ; but I 
proceed to add that cases certainly do occur in which it is im- 
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possible to determiue with precision the relative size of some of 
the organs. In these cases phrenologists differ in opinion ; their 
differences are seized hold of by opponents as evidence that the 
whole doctrines are a mere tissue of conjectures, and that there 
is no conclusion within its whole circuit which rests on a really 
satisfactory foundation. Every phrenologist feels the injustice 
of this mode of treating the subject, but every one does not see 
the answer to the charge. Besides, in this meeting — a meeting 
composed of phrenologists — it is to be expected that the most 
striking cases of development and deficiency on which the 
science rests, will not be those which will be brought most ex- 
tensively forward, but that we may be called on to consider 
and discuss difficult instances regarding which many of us may 
differ in opinion ; and I should regret if any of our own less 
experienced members, or of the visitors who may occasionally 
listen to our proceedings, should imbibe the impression from 
them that our whole science is still matter of dispute among 
ourselves. 

" I consider the foundations of phrenology to be as palpable 
as the sun at noon-day, and as impregnable as the solid rock, 
if we seek for its evidence in cases of extreme size and extreme 
deficiency in different parts of the brain ; but I admit that 
cases of special combination, and others of nearly equal deve- 
lopment of many organs, occur, in which its application is 
difBcult, and I believe that the like may be predicated of most 
other sciences founded on observations of nature. 

" Geology is, like phrenology, a science of observation, and we 
have a recent instance showing that while, as a whole, it is 
surely and rapidly progressing, its details are, in many points, 
subjects of uncertainty and dispute. 'In all the geologicalmaps 
of England which I have seen/ says an enlightened geological 
friend, ' from Conybeare and Philip's in 1822 to Walker's in 
1837, the stratified rocks of Devonshire are marked as clay- 
slate and greywack^ ; Professor Philip's, solate as 1837, held the 
lower part to consist of these rocks, and the upper of millstone 
grit. Mr Delabeche in 1839 was nearly of the same opinion, 
substituting the term ' Carbonaceous series of Devon and Corn- 
wall ' for millstone grit. Yet the opinion thrown out by 
Messrs Murchison and Sedgwick a few years ago has recently 
been confirmed by an examination of the fossils, and the in- 
ferior portions of these rocks is found to belong to the Old Eed 
Sandstone formation, the superior to the coal formation. Let 
it be observed that the dispute in this case did not relate to the 
tertiary beds, which have only begun to be studied within these 
few years, but to the older rocks whose characters were sup- 
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posed to be sufficiently known even in the days of Werner/ 
How often, also, does the geologist experience diflicnlty in dis- 
tinguishing between rocks of igneous and those of aqueous 
origin, in particular instances in which they appear almost to 
run into each other, although, in the general case, the differences 
between them are striking. He would be an unjust adversary 
who, from these difficulties and differences in opinion amongst 
eminent geologists, should argue that the whole science is in- 
volved in uncertainty, and has no solid foundation in ascer- 
tained facts. 

*' I have hitherto spoken of phrenology chiefly as a branch of 
physical science ; but it presents another and an almost bound- 
less field of interest as the philosophy of the human mind. In 
this respect it is unlike, and, in my opinion, it excels, most of 
the other sciences. In establishing the functions of a particular 
part of the brain, we ascertain a primitive faculty of the mind. 
When we have fixed on a sure basis, our knowledge of each 
primitive mental power, its sphere of action, its uses and abuses, 
and the morbid aberrations to which it is liable, we have laid 
the foundation of the philosophy and practice of education, be- 
cause education consists in training, instructing, and directing 
the primitive faculties of the mind; we have presented materials 
for the construction of a sound and practical system of ethics, 
because ethics or moral philosophy is simply an exposition of 
human duty, founded on the nature and objects of the bodily 
functions and mental powers ; we have lighted the path of the 
physician in the treatment of insanity, because this disease has 
its origin in the departure of the cerebral functions from the 
state of health, and a correct knowledge of their normal con- 
dition is the very foundation of sound views of their phenomena 
when diseased ; we present principles of the greatest value to 
the criminal legislator to guide him in his enactments, because 
his object is to restrain the mental powers of individuals from 
abuses, and phrenology points out to him the causes within the 
mind itself, and also those .external to it, which most vigorously 
excite each particular faculty to action, and crime is the result 
of excessive or ill-directed action of one or more of our pri- 
mitive desires. 

" With such a field of interesting investigation before him, 
the mind of the phrenologist is prone to catch fire, and launch 
forth on the vast ocean of speculative discussion, instead of 
confining itself to the sober limits of correct observation and 
cautious induction. It is to many minds a captivating employ- 
ment to assume data, instead of observing facts, and to weave a 
gossamer web of the imagination, instead ofpractising the rules 
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of a rigid logic. In our discussions on the present occasion, it 
will be desirable that our members should restrain their ardour 
of speculation, which is so captivating to vivacious and ingenious 
minds, when presented with a theme worthy of their powers, 
and should rely on facts, and direct and logical inferences from 
them, rather than on bold theories for attaining the objects of 
our meeting, 

" In the observations which I have hitherto made, I have had 
in view chiefly the proceedings of the Association as an assembly 
of confirmed phrenologists. Let me now address a few remarks 
to those who may honour us with their attendance in the 
character of mere inquirers into the evidence and objects of 
phrenology. 

*' Many individuals are to be met with who approach phreno- 
logy in a spirit not only of doubt but of disdain : who come to 
listen to a phrenological discussion, not with a candid mind 
open to conviction, but with a captious, hostile disposition, and 
whose observations are, * Show me this,' ' Convince me of that,' 
and 'May not the case be so and so' — constantly labour- 
ing to turn aside evidence and truth, and indicating by their 
whole manner that these are unwelcome guests to their under- 
standings. We have but one answer to make to such con- 
tentious inquirers: In all other sciences, conviction can be 
obtained only by a serious and candid application of the mind 
to the study of the subject itself, and phrenology forms no ex- 
ception to the rule. In studying this science, the inquirer 
must begin at the rudiments ; and he must lay aside the notion 
that it is of so trivial a nature, and so simple, that he may 
master it in half an hour, or that by attending a few lectures 
he may become wiser than its professors who have studied it for 
years. Phrenology, when viewed in all its bearings, is perhaps 
one of the most difficult of the sciences. To master it, the 
student must be a patient and accurate observer of size, focm, 
and temperament ; he must possess a mind capable of analysis 
and combination; and he needs an extensive practical acquaint- 
ance with the phenomena of daily life. We have among our 
own members individuals, skilled, perhaps, in other sciences, 
who have applied no small portion of their attention to phreno- 
logy, and who have become convinced of its essential truth, but 
who still meet with many perplexities and occasions for doubt. 
I have generally found these to be non-practical phrenologists 
— that is to say, men who did not minutely examine living 
heads, and observe mental manifestations in the theatre of life. 
Erom the very nature of the science (it being one founded on the 
estimation of form and size, and of the manifestations of mental 
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power which do not admit of specific measurements) it is not 
susceptible of demonstration by reported evidence. The student 
must go to nature, and learn to observe and estimate for his own 
satisfaction. From the first day when I entered on this study, I 
never derived conviction from reports of other men's obser- 
vations ; and if I had not gone to nature, I should probably have 
been involved in perplexity and doubt. I beg, therefore, respect- 
fully to state to intending inquirers, that I know of no royal 
road to tbis science, and that, much as we desire to extend a 
knowledge of it, the very principles which it teaches serve to 
show that we shall in vain endeavour to instruct those who ap- 
proach us with the demand, ' Show me' * Convince me! We 
assure such persons, that we shall be most willing to afford 
them every assistance in their studies ; but that they must 
convince themselves by observation and reflection. This Associ- 
ation meets not to teach the elements of phrenology, but to 
advance and diffuse it. Our friends, therefore, who favour us 
with their attendance as visitors, are entreated to make the 
necessary allowances for the difference between the state of 
mind of those who have long studied this subject and of them- 
selves, if they are now approaching it for the first time. 

*' To encourage inquiry, however, in a right spirit, I may ad- 
vert shortly to some of the uses of phrenology. It is the 
philosophy of mind, and it enables us to know ourselves. 
It shows that we possess animal propensities, moral sentiments, 
and intellectual faculties, and it makes us acquainted with the 
uses, objects, and abuses of these powers. They are all 
endowed with inherent activity, and when excited, the feelings 
give forth their suggestions and impulses, often uncalled for 
by the wQl, and without guidance from the understanding. 
They often conflict in their desires ; who has not experienced 
emotions of anger contending against the dictates of conscience 
and the understanding; emotions of self-love warring with 
those of benevolence and justice; emotions of fear and shame 
paralyzing not only the aspirations of ambition but the clear 
dictates of duty ? In short, which of us in youth, and on his 
first entrance into society, has not been perplexed, nay, 
perhaps tormented, by the conflicting emotions which poured 
like a torrent into his mind, and which he could neither 
analyze, control, nor comprehend. An early, a full, and a 
practical instruction in phrenology would remove, or greatly 
lessen, these embarrassments, by rendering us familiar with 
the nature and objects and proper spheres of activity of each 
of our faculties. It would render us familiar with every 
aspect which the propensities could assume, and teach us 
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to subject them to the direction of the moral and intellectual 
powers. 

'* I do not mean to say that a mzre knowledge of the names 
and uses of the organs "would be attended with these advan- 
tages. Phrenology teaches us that the intellect is far inferior 
to the propensities and sentiments in impulsive energy, and 
that these must be trained to obedience by long practice and 
discipline before virtuous conduct can be insured ; and it is 
such a course of training to which I allude. That any science 
which should communicate, both to the teacher and to the 
scholar, precise and sound information concerning the nature, 
objects, and spheres of action of each of the faculties to be 
trained, and of the subordination of the propensities to the 
moral sentiments, would greatly facilitate the process of 
training, and also that of instructing, carnot admit of a doubt ; 
and such a science, in my apprehension, is phrenology. 

" I am far from wishing to insinuate that phrenology will 
enable each of us individuals, or every teacher, to change 
human nature, and to render every mental manifestation 
virtuous or proper in the children under his control ; but, as 
I have elsewhere observed, there are degrees of comparison — 
good, better, best, and bad, worse, worst,- — and all we pretend to 
accomplish is, to make the good better, and the worst less 
bad. 

"Another use to which phrenology may be applied, is the 
selection of domestic servants and of persons to fill confidential 
situations. The idea of applying it in this manner excites 
a smile, perhaps of derision, in those to whom it is new ; but 
to me, who have acted on it for fifteen years, it is not only a 
serious, but a very advantageous, reality. Let me remark, 
however, that wherever skilled labour is wanted, phrenology 
is not an index to its possession. It reveals only what 
capacities nature has bestowed, but does not tell to what 
extent they have been cultivated. If we wish to employ a 
book-keeper, we must ascertain by inquiries whether he has 
been taught to keep books. If we wish to hire a cook, we 
must learn, by the same means, whether the individual has 
been instructed in cookery. But phrenology will enable us 
to discover whether the candidate for employment has received 
from nature strong or weak animal propensities, strong or 
weak moral sentiments, strong or weak intellectual faculties ; 
whether an indolent or active disposition ; and these items of 
information are very difficult to be accurately obtained by 
any other means. I repeat, that for fifteen years I have 
practised the examination of the heads of servants applying 
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for admission into my own family, and with the happiest 
results. By selecting those in whom the moral and intellectual 
organs predominated, not only have I derived the benefit of 
being surrounded by persons whose morality and capacity 
have seldom failed me, but also, they have lived in harmony 
with each other, and a moral sunshine has pervaded the whole 
domestic circle. 

" One vice, however, common in this country has baffled our 
skill ; I allude to the tendency to intoxication. We have no 
external indication of the existence of this habit, for it depends 
not on any primitive faculty or organ, but on evil training 
and constitutional peculiarities. Where it exists, it oversets 
the whole order of nature in the subordination of the propen- 
sities to the moral sentiments. I have been under the painful 
necessity of dismissing, in fifteen years, on account of habits 
of intoxication, two male and one female servant, whose moral 
organs were fully developed. The men had no vice except 
that of inebriety ; but the female servant (in wJiom Alimentive- 
ness, Destructiveness, and Secretiveness were large, surmounted, 
however, by a good intellect, large Benevolence, Veneration, 
and Love of Approbation, with pretty fair, although not large. 
Conscientiousness), when intoxicated stole and lied almost 
involuntarily. T say almost involuntarily, for her thefts were 
often of things of which she had little need, such as quarter 
loaves, and a few pounds of ground rice, and articles of a 
similar nature, all allied to the gratification of Alimentiveness, 
although she was amply supplied with nutritive and agreeable 
food. In the same condition, she denied self-evident facts, 
and perverted truth even when it was favourable to herself. 
My supposition was, that the intoxicating liquor paralyzed 
the action of the moral and intellectual faculties, which have 
organs of smaller dimensions than those of the propensities, 
and that the latter, when left without guidance and illumina- 
tion, acted as it were mechanically. 

"Moreover, this case shows that, in my estimation, the 
propensities are not naturally and essentially evil. In this 
woman the organs of several of them were large ; but as she 
had also large organs of the intellectual faculties, and of most 
of the moral sentiments, I did not hesitate to engage her. If 
she had been sober in her habits, and properly trained, I have 
no doubt that she would have been capable of directing the 
large organs of the propensities to good .... 

" We sometimes hear the remark made in society that phreno- 
logy is given up by many of its votaries and makes no progress ; 
in short, that ic has already sunk, or is fast sinking, into 
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oblivion. The expression of this notion springs from the 
secret desire that it should be true; but I cannot offer the 
opponents any such consolation. The circulation of the 
Phrenological Journal is at this moment larger than it ever 
has been before, since the date of the first and second numbers, 
which were largely bought from sheer curiosity. There are 
gentlemen present who, having extensive means of information 
will be able to speak, from their own knowledge and experience, 
on the active movement of phrenology in their social circles. 
The time was when I knew by name every acknowledged 
phrenologist in the British Empire; I do not now know 
probably one in fifty. I may, however, enumerate a few facts 
that show how the current flows. In the United States, an 
able and efficient monthly Phrenological Journal has nearly 
completed its second year, and lately boasted of a circulation 
of 1200 copies. The American press has recently produced 
the most valuable contribution to the natural history of man 
that the present century can boast of, namely, Dr Morton's 
work on the skulls of the native American Indians, compared 
with their mental qualities, which has already attracted 
attention in Europe. Dr Morton is now a phrenologist ; he 
gives tables of phrenological measurements, and acknowledges, 
as the result of all his investigations, ' that there is a singular 
harmony between the mental character of the Indian and his 
cranial developments, as explained by phrenology,' Even 
Italy sends forth her testimony that phrenology has reached 
her shores. On my return from America in June last, I found 
awaiting me a little work entitled ' Memoirs regarding the Doc- 
trine of Phrenology and other Sciences connected with it/ * by 
Dr Luigi Eerrarese, Professor of Medicine in Naples, read 
before the Eoyal Academy of Sciences in that city. It was 
published with full permission from the royal censor of the 
press. The censor in his report on the work certifies that it 
• is very instructive and useful, and contains nothing offensive 
to religion or to the rights of kings.' 

" If we look to the press in our own country for proof of the 
progress of phrenology, we discover satisfactory evidence of its 
diffusion. Novelists resort to it as a mine of material for the 
elucidation of character. Mrs Steward's recent tale, named 
'The Interdict,' is really an exposition of phrenological 
principles, while the author of 'Timon, but not of Athens/ 
a work of great boldness, eloquence, and vigour, introduces 
his leading and most respectable character as a phrenologist, 

* Memorie risguardanti la Dottrina Frenologica ed altre scienze che con essa 
hanno Stretto Rapporto- ; Napoli 1836. 
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and obviously makes him utter the sentiments entertained 
by himself. Bulwer and Lady Blessington endeavour to 
extract interest from phrenology in their wiitings. It is 
the foundation of many highly instructive articles in Gham- 
hers's Edinburgh Journal, and it obviously forms the basis 
of the philosophical remarks contained in Captain Maconochie's 
' Australiana.' Again, the two leading medical journals 
of England^ viz., the Medico-Chirurgical Bevieia and the 
Lancet have long been favourable to our science ; and we 
are now able to add the British and Foreign Medical 
Review^ conducted by Dr Forbes, to the list of our friends. 
The two leading medical journals of the United States, viz., 
the Select Medical Library, edited by Dr Bell in Philadelphia, 
and the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, edited by 
Dr J. T. y. Smith, are ranged on our side. The former has 
supported phrenology from its commencement, and the latter 
declared its adhesion to the cause during my stay in Boston, 
and continues to defend it. Professor Silliman's Journal, 
also, the best periodical devoted to physical science in the 
United States, has lately enrolled itself in our favour. In 
short, your time will not permit me to enumerate one-half 
of the evidence of its triumphant progress that might be 
adduced ; but if I were allowed, in conclusion, to advert 
to my own works, I should say that the public continue to 
purchase them to an extent which leaves me no ground for 
even suspecting them of indifference to the science, but the 
reverse; and I presume that, buying, they read them. The 
translation of my ' System ' into German and lately in Brussels 
into French, and its extensive circulation in the United States 
of America, indicate an increasing diffusion of the doctrines 
in these countries. 

" As to the increasing application of phrenology, do we not 
know that the Lunatic Asylum at Montrose, the Crichton 
Asylum at Dumfries, and the great Asylum at Hanwell, near 
London, are placed under the management of Dr Poole, Dr 
Browne, and Dr Conolly respectively, all phrenologists ? 
I found also the great Lunatic Asylum of the State of 
Massachusetts at Worcester, forty miles from Boston, in 
charge of Dr Woodward, a professed phrenologist, and there 
is only one opinion in that country of its excellence, and of 
the success of his treatment. The State of New York is 
now erecting a magnificent asylum for the insane, and I 
found phrenologists preparing to offer themselves as candidates 
for its direction, and founding on their phrenological skill 
as one and an important element in their qualifications. 
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"■ In the department of Criminal Jurisprudence, I may 
mention that the Honourable Joel Parser, Chief Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas in the State of New Hampshire, 
in the United States, in his charge delivered to the grand 
jury in September 1838, on insanity, applied Phrenology to 
the subject. He recognised not only intellectual insanity, but 
added that ' the propensities and sentiments also may become 
deranged ;' and among the diseases to which they are liable 
he included 'an irresistible propensity to steal,' 'an 
inordinate propensity to lying,* 'a morbid propensity to 
incendiarism,' and a 'morbid propensity to destroy/ Need 
I state to phrenologists that this is a recognition of the 
diseased action of Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, and Dis- 
tructiveness. The Chief Justice quotes, as his authorities 
for the views which he presents, among other works, the 
Eeports of Dr Woodward, and Dr Ea/s 'Medical Juris- 
prudence,' both productions of phrenologists. Dr Eay^s 
work, allow me to add, is a valuable treatise on medical 
jurisprudence, in which he not only presents the lights of 
Phrenology to illuminate the subject, but condemns the 
lawyers of other countries for their blindness to its importance, 
and, among others, he censures the High Court of Justiciary 
of Scotland for their condemnation in 1832 of Howison, 
obviously a homicidal monomaniac. The editor of the 
Law Journal of Boston is an able and zealous phrenologist, 
and in his work advocates its application to criminal juris- 
prudence. I cannot boast of equal enlightenment among the 
lawyers of Britain ; but if the world in general advance, it 
will be difficult for them to continue for ever in the rear of 
human knowledge. 

" If we wish to discover evidence of the application of 
Phrenology in education, we shall find that Mr D'Orsey of 
Glasgow has shown its valuable results in his school, and 
has not feared to avow his obligations to the science, and to 
defend it. I could mention many other teachers who walk 
by its lights, but I limit myself to a few. The Institution for 
the Blind in Boston is ably conducted by Dr Howe, a phreno- 
logist, who has actually printed in raised letters an ' Outline ' 
of the science, which he teaches to his pupils. The Asylum 
for the Blind in New York is managed by a phrenological 
author and lecturer, Mr Jones ; and the prize-essay of the 
Central Society of Education in London was presented to 
Mr Lalor, who acknowledges, in explicit terms, the obligations 
of education to Phrenology. The secretary to the Board of 

VOL. II. H 
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Educatioa in Massachusetts, the Hon. Horace Mann, uses 
phrenology as a lamp to his path, in his admirable efforts 
to advance the education of the people. . 

" As there may be now present some who are only about to 
commence their studies in phrenology, I would respectfully 
but earnestly recommend to them to begin if possible by acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the anatomy of the brain, and of its con- 
nection with the nervous system in general, especially through 
the medium of the spinal marrow. This knowledge lays a sure 
foundation for the subsequent superstructure of phrenology. 
It renders many phenomena clear and intelligible which 
otherwise will be involved in obscurity in the student's mind. 
It enables him also to meet with success innumerable objec- 
tions which medical men who are hostile to the science never 
fail to propound to those disciples who are ignorant of cerebral 
and cranial anatomy. 

" In the next place, I recommend to the student to learn 
the local situations of the organs, and to practise manipulation 
until he becomes capable of estimating their relative develop- 
ment. To do this with success, let him first ascertain the 
general size of the skull by callipers, next the proportions of 
the different regions by the means directed in the books on the 
science. *Let him next write down, as heads of columns, the 
relative 'proportions of these organs, and then, under the head 
of the ' propensities/ set down the size of each organ of pro- 
pensity, estimating its proportion to the other organs of the 
propensities. Let him do the same with the organs of the 
moral sentiments, and with those of the intellectual faculties. 
Let him thus estimate the size of every organ from No. 1 to No. 
35 in regular succession. In doing so, he should take the aid of 
the marked skull. Let him lay aside for a week the skull on 
which he has made this experiment, and, without looking at 
his notes, repeat the ' estimate of the size of each organ, and 
then compare the two estimates, and use his best powers of dis- 
crimination to determine which is the more correct. If he will 
proceed repeating these experiments on numerous skulls, then 
on busts, and lastly on living heads, he will become a well 
grounded phrenologist, and in time arrive at the most forcible 
conviction of the truth of the science. 

" I have often mentioned that it was only after committing 
innumerable blunders, and practising extensive observations 
for three years, that I arrived at a full perception of the truth 
and importance of Dr Gall's discovery. Those who proceed by 
what is called * testing ' phrenology, and by observing one or 
two organs only at a time, such as the organs of tune and 
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language, appear to me to be merely throwing stumbling 
blocks in their own way. The study of the metaphysics of 
the science should come last in order, as being the most 
difficult portion of it ; and no opinion should be admitted 
from metaphysical considerations alone. Facts in nature are 
the only certain foundations on which science can rest. 

" Finally, I respectfully recommend to the student to make 
himself familiar with the collections of skulls and casts that 
are now to be found in every phrenological museum, and also to 
bestow due attention on the works which have been published 
in elucidation of the subject. When he has followed these 
rules, he may claim a place as a scientific phrenologist along 
with other scientific men ; but, if he take up phrenology merely 
as a pastime, as a system of divination, or as a topic for 
wrangling and disputation, he must not be surprised if the 
votaries of other sciences look on him with contempt, and true 
phrenologists regard him with sorrow," 

The meetings of the Association occupied a week ; and papers 
were read on the following subjects : — *' On the Functions of 
an Organ between Philoprogenitiveness and Self-Esteem," by 
Dr Kennedy, Ashby-de-la-Zouche ; An Account, written by 
Mr Deville, London, of his Phrenological Collection, which 
numbered over 2400 casts ; " On a case of Insanity," by Dr 
Epps ; " On the Effects of Moral Training," by Mr James 
Simpson ; " On Education in connection with Phrenology," by 
Mr D. G. Goyder ; and many cases of various mental manifes- 
tations were brought forward. All these were discussed by the 
members ; and although there was much diversity of opinion 
in regard to details, there was a general concurrence in the 
fundamental principles by which phrenologists estimated 
mental phenomena. During the week Combe on one day, in 
the absence of Dr Hunter, dissected two brains which had been 
prepared for the purpose by Dr Weir ; on another day he 
gave an exposition of the Temperaments ; and on the evening 
of the 23d, he delivered a lecture of an hour and a half s dura- 
tion on the characteristics of nations in connection with the 
different forms and sizes of national crania, illustrated by the 
plates in Dr Morton's " Crania Americana " and numerous 
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specimens. The hall was crowded by aa audience of 600, 
and many who wished to attend were unable to obtain 
admission. 

The arrangements for the meeting of the Association had 
been made by an active local committee, namely, Messrs 
James McClelland, E. S. Cunliff, A. J. D. D'Orsey (High 
School) ; and Dr Eobert Hunter, professor of anatomy in the 
Andersonian University; Dr Hutcheson, Dr Maxwell, and 
Dr Weir. To their exertions the success of the meeting was 
entirely due, for unfortunately the London phrenologists did 
not co-operate so cordially as they had been expected to do. 
The next meeting of the Association was appointed to take 
place in London in June 1841. Dr Combe had been pre- 
vented from attending by ill health, and his absence formed 
the one important blank in the ranks of the members. 

On his return to Gorgie, Combe completed the revision of 
the " Moral Philosophy," and the work was published on the 
first October. The edition consisted of 1000 copies at 7s. 6d. 
each ; and although no review of it appeared except in the 
Scotsman and the WestmiTtsUr Review (the latter called the 
author a monomaniac), yet 600 copies were sold before the 
end of December ; and in April of the following year a second 
edition had to be prepared. He was asked why he did not 
send copies to the reviewers, and he answered : — '' I have dis- 
covered by experience that the public buy my books without 
any notice from the periodicals. Every year my publisher's 
accounts show a gratifying sale of my works, and I feel, there- 
fore, independent of foreign aid. You will not be surprised, 
then, that I feel an aversion to present my books to reviewers 
to afford them fresh opportunities of indulging their own Self- 
esteem at my expense." He did not, however, escape the 
critics, for in the Edinhurgh Review of January 1842 
appeared an article entitled " Phrenological Ethics," which 
entered into a minute examination of the " Moral Philosophy." 
The article was attributed to Sir William Hamilton, and the 
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tone of it was very different from that of Dr Gordon in 1815 
and Lord Jeffrey in 1826 in dealing with Phrenology * The 
author was treated with respect, and the substantial merits of 
his works admitted. This done, the article, which extended to 
thirty-eight pages of the Review, proceeded to show that the 
pretensions of the phrenologists to the discovery of a new philo- 
sophy were absurd. The argument presented the best and 
most acute reasoning on the anti-phrenological side that had 
yet appeared, although the writer occasionally indulged in palp- 
able logical quibbles. More respectful in manner, it was quite 
as severe in condemnation of the science and its philosophy as 
the articles of 1815 and 1826, — with the great difference that 
the writer in this ease employed argument instead of vituper- 
ation. Combe was abroad when the article appeared, and found 
no opportunity of reading it until September 1842, when, in 
ill health, he was taking the waters at Franzens-bad. He wrote 
in his journal, 20th September of that year: — 

" I have to-day finished a second and very deliberate perusal 
of Sir William Hamilton's article on my " Moral Philosophy." 
I shall profit by it in correcting some expressions in a new 
edition of the work ; but beyond this it is worthless." 

He was not only ready to profit by the arguments of others, 
but in all his work he sought the opinions of those whose 

* We "beg it may be distinctly understood that in speaking freely of Phrenoi- 
logy, and of Mr Combe as the high priest of its doctrines, we have not the 
very slightest intention of treating him disrespectfully as a man, or a member 
of society. On the contrary, we well know and sincerely respect his worth, 
his abilities, his untiring activity of mind, and his humane and liberal principles. 
But our regard for the individual must not be allowed to restrain our right of 
pronouncing judgment, in such terms as we think merited, upon his doctrines 
— a right of the exercise of which it would be peculiarly inconsistent and un- 
graceful of binn to complain, seeing no one has ever more largely and freely ex- 
ercised it, even with respect to men whom the world generally revere as lights 
and ornaments of their species. . . . Mr Combe's style, so far as regards mere 
verbal perspicuity, is not liable to exception : that is to say, his combinations of 
words are, at least, always intelligible. There is no affectation, no flagrant in- 
novation in the use of terms, no attempts to pass off mysticism or obscurity 
for profundity. Everything he writes is marked with the most perfect 
simplicity, both of purpose and of manner." — Edinburgh Remew^ No. CL. 
January 1842, pages 376 and 378. 
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judgment he valued, and lie did not hesitate to adopt their 
views if convinced that he had been in error, or had expressed 
himself in a way which might cause any misapprehension of 
his meaning. Whilst he was preparing the second edition of 
the '* Moral Philosophy " and the new edition of the " Con- 
stitution- of Man '' — the stereotype plates being completely 
worn out by repeated printings — Dr W. B. Hodgson (at that 
time principal of the Liverpool Mechanics' Insiitute, now Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh), 
wrote objecting to Combe's declaration of the supremacy of 
the intellect and moral sentiments. Dr Hodgson said : — 

" To the supremacy of the Intellect and Moral sentiments, 
or to the supremacy of any of the faculties, Sidney Smith and 
I have long objected ; the brain is a republic, not an oligarchy, 
much less a despotism. The intellect and moral sentiments 
are just as liable to abuse as the propensities ; all must go to- 
gether and work together. As I expressed it in one of my 
lectures, ' the true man is like the best musician ; the best 
musician is not he who plays best upon one string of his in- 
strument, but he who can extract melody from each of the 
strings, and harmony from all.' The intellect being the store- 
house of experience, does in some measure act as a guide ; the 
moral feelings in the present state of society can scarcely be 
too highly cultivated." 

Combe at once acknowledged that Mr Hodgson had sup- 
plied him with valuable suggestions, to which he would give 
effect in the new editions. He also formally expressed his 
thanks to Mr Hewett C. Watson for other amendments which 
enabled him to define more clearly than before his theory of 
the action of the propensities, sentiments, and intellect. He 
briefly explained the alterations thus : 

" 1. The propensities exist and have their legitimate spheres 
of action; the sentiments the same ; and intellect directs both. 
Virtue consists in actions conform to all the faculties, acting 
in harmonious combination and fully enlightened. The moral 
sentiments and intellect could not, for instance, without PhUo- 
progenitiveness, enable a mother virtuously to discharge her 
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duty to her cMldren, auy more than Philoprogenitiveness could 
do so without them. 

" 2. But the moral sentiments and intellect are superior in 
kind to the propensities; and when conflict arises between 
them, the latter must yield, and the former command. This 
is the supremacy of the sentiments and intellect. In harmo- 
nious action, of course, these command and the propensities 
obey. Both of my works are written throughout on this prin^ 
cvpUj so that no alterations are necessary in the substance ; 
but the view in 1. [the preceding paragraph] was not ex- 
plicitly stated before. Indeed, many persons so read the 
books as to infer that I held the sentiments and intellect 
suf&cient in all cases, without the aid of the propensities, to 
find the way to right— a proposition which is clearly untenable. 
The sentiments without destructiveness would not execute 
justice, if an offender were to suffer pain. 

Having completed the English edition of the " Moral Philo 
sophy,*' and seen it out of the printers* hands in October 1840, 
Combe had more time to bestow on the preparation of his 
"Notes on North America." As he was eager to have the 
book ready to be issued in spring, and had many arrange- 
ments to make in order to secure simultaneous publication in 
the United States, he declined all invitations to appear eithei 
in public or private during the winter. He was asked to lec- 
ture in various towns, and to address meetings of the working 
classes. This latter invitation was one which he refused with 
much regret, for, next to Phrenology, he took the deepest 
interest in contributing to the enlightenment of the people. 
He was hopeful, however, that his book would prove of more 
permanent service to them than any passing address which he 
could deliver ; and he therefore held to his resolve not to 
move from his retirement until the task should be finished. 
It was even proposed by Sir W. C. Trevelyan that he should 
give a course of lectures in Edinburgh ; to this he reiterated 
his determination not to lecture in the city again until the 
hostility to Phrenology had diminished. 

As was his custom, he submitted the proofs of his new book to 
a few intimate friends, and amongst them Dr Patrick Neill, who, 
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in the Town Council, had proposed him for the chair of logic. 

His chief object in writing the book was to benefit his own 

countrymen, and to show them the advantages of perfect 

liberty of conscience in religious matters. Dr Neill took 

exception to the severity with which he spoke of Trinitarians 

in contrast with Unitarians ; and to this he replied : — 

"In regard to my remarks on the Trinitarians, I shall en- 
deavour to explain what I mean. By the Eeformation the 
right of private judgment in religious matters was established, 
and by the law of the United States it is enacted as the birth- 
right of every citizen. The true character of Jesus Christ is a 
matter of interpretation of certain passages of Scripture. That 
these admit of doubt cannot be denied, because good and 
great men differ on them. The law which recognizes the 
right of each individual to follow the light of his own con- 
science on this and every other point of faith, guarantees him 
in the enjoyment of all his social principles whatever hi? con- 
clusions may be. When the Trinitarian regards the opinions 
of the Unitarian as ' awfully impious,* and proceeds on this 
impression to dislike him as a man, and to obstruct his path in 
secular affairs, he arrogates to himself an attribute of superior 
judgment which the principles of the Eeformation and the 
law of the land deny to him ! He becomes a persecutor. The 
fact that he does so regard the Unitarian is no justification of 
his doing it. He must go back to first principles, and inquire 
who gave him the right, in a question with his neighbour, who 
is as wisn and as sincere as himself, to decide a disputable 
point of faith, and to found on his own decision a feeling 
of * awful impiety ' against his neighbour, and to give effect 
to this feeling in semlar affairs. I cannot discover a shadow 
of reason, of justice, or Christian humanity in such con- 
duct. I offer no opinion on the question of who is right 
or who is wrong. All I contend for is, the right of every 
sect to receive Christian treatment from all other sects. It 
appears to me that your principles would justify Nero's burn- 
ing of the Christians. Thus, Nero believed Jupiter to be a 
God. Peter and Paul denied that he was so. This must have 
appeared in Nero's eyes 'awful impiety/ and if we are entitled 
to dislike and injure our neighbours when we regard his 
religious opinions, although conscientiously entertained, as 
impious, where are we to stop ? Nero in such circumstances 
only went further in persecution than the Trinitarians do, but 
major aut minus ncn variat speciam. 
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" Oiir countrymen seem to me to need to have their minds 
open to the practice of religious toleration, I became aware 
of this more strikingly after seeing the United States. If they 
condemn me for these expositions of their errors, I shall receive 
their condemnation only as another proof of their real need of 
instruction in Christian humanity and justice. If my printed 
works differ from these principles I shall be glad to correct 
them. If not, they embody views which I regard to be sound 
and useful, and I am prepared to sustain all the consequences 
of publishing them. " 

Dr Neill, although strictly orthodox, sympathised with the 
earnest spirit of reform which animated Combe ; but he was 
anxious to prevent him from giving offence to the evangelical 
party, and thus limiting the usefulness of his book. He had 
again to suggest omission in the "Notes on America" (Vol. 
II., page 219), where Combe quoted the following case: — Dr 
Joseph Parrish, a physician of Philadelphia, a man of large 
benevolence, who had sacrificed much for the welfare of his 
fellow citizens, was a member of the sect called Hicksite 
Friends. A Presbyterian lady wrote to him imploring him to 
give up the " awful delusions " of his sect, and to become a 
Christian. Dr Parrish " wrote a reply characterised by Chris- 
tian benignity in its most beautiful form.'' Dr Neill justified 
the lady in her zeal, and this was the answer : — 

" There is a fundamental difference between your views of 
religious liberty and mine, which I am anxious to expoimd, 
that we may know exactly what we respectively mean. It 
lies in this. You say that the Calvinists regard the views 
of the Unitarians as 'awfully impious,* and that allowance 
should be made for their acting warmly and zealously against 
the Unitarians in temporal affairs,^ under the influence of this 
' sacred horror ; * on the contrary, I consider this feeling of 
* awful impiety ' and ' sacred horror ' as unauthorized and in 
itself immoral; and I regard it as affording no better an 
apology for aberrations from Christian meekness and forbear- 
ance, than drunkenness or any other vice would furnish for 
such conduct. My opinion is founded on the following con- 
siderations. 
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faculties, the same means of judging what is right, and both 
are liable, and to the same extent, to error. Both have the 
Scriptures as their only acknowledged guide to salvation. Both, 
we may suppose, use these gifts with equal sincerity and 
assiduity. Both acknowledge the right of private judgment 
in interpreting the Scripture?. Both admit that difficulties 
exist in interpreting them, because they see good and wise 
men drawing different conclusions. The Calvinist infers that 
the Scriptures teach the divinity of Jesus Christ. The Uni- 
tarian concludes that they do not teach this doctrine. The 
Calvinist regards the Unitarian as denying his God. The 
Unitarian looks on the Calvinist as guilty of blasphemy, in 
ascribing the divine nature to a created being, and in payiog 
him divine worship. The pious horror is as strong in the one 
mind as in the other, where both have been trained alike. 
Now, I regard this mutual dislike and disrespect as positively 
wrong and sinful in hofk, and I cannot respect it, although I 
may pity it. It is founded on an assumption of infallibility, 
and a foregone conclusion that the opposite party is irretriev- 
ably wrong ; and such a condition of mind appears to me to 
be altogether unwarrantable in both. 

" Entertain the supposition for one moment that the Cal- 
vinist may be in error, and I agk what follows ? He first mis- 
takes the true meaning of Scripture, and then he founds on 
his own error a justification of uncharitable and unchristian 
feelings towards his neighbour. Surely this is neither Chris- 
tianity nor sound logic. The fault that I find with the Cal- 
vinists is that in a question with those who differ from them 
on this point, they will not admit the ^possibility of their being 
in error ; in other words, they assume their own infallibility, 
the worst feature of popery. I do not say that they are wrong, 
because this is foreign to my object. I only say that they 
are as liable to be wrong as the Unitarians ; and that the con- 
sciousness of this liability should induce them to dismiss these 
* sacred horrors ' as unbecoming, and substitute for them 
humility and charity. 

" Your note of yesterday appears to me to imply (I beg your 
forgiveness for saying so) the very error which I am now con- 
demning. You sympathise with the lady and do not admire 
Dr Parrish's views. This is all right. But you say, ' If the 
Doctor had seen a pretty young girl floating down a stream 
and ready to be drowned, he would not have pulled her out 
by the feet for fear of offending American delicacy about legs, 
you suppose.' To adopt your own simile, the case should be 
thus stated : — Dr Parrish and a young lady are both sitting on 
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the bauk of a stream (eternity), iuto which both must enter, at 
some time or other. Both have the same book of directions for 
sounding it and passing safely ; she is young, and so has had 
little time to study the directions. He is old, and has 
bestowed on them great attention. She has been taught, and 
her own studies have confirmed her in the opinion that it is 
safest to enter the stream in one way ; he has come to the 
conclusion that it is safest to enter it in another. Both are 
equally destitute of experience. Meantime both have comfort- 
abl e seats on the bank, and much to accomplish before 
descending into the waves. The Doctor would think the young 
woman officious who came and pulled him by the feet to drag 
him over to her point, assuring him that she knew the direc- 
tion better than he, and that if he followed his own judgment 
he would perish. He also would have regarded himself as 
rude if he had laid hold of the young lady's feet, and, under 
pi'etence of compassionating lier danger, had pulled her to his 
position. To give force to your simile, you must assume that 
the one party is in the river and perishing, and the other out 
of it on dry land. But the real fact is, that both are on the 
bank, and that neither has ever been in the stream, and that 
both have the identically same chart for navigating it, and 
both equal experience. I labour to impress my countrymen 
with these views, because I regard them as sound and Chris- 
tian, and consider them as not generally understood, and 
scarcely at all acted on by serious persons," 

The religious intolerance of his countrymen had caused him 
keen suffering and regret, but he took a hopeful view of the 
future, and twelve months after be had sent the letters quoted 
to Dr Neill, he addressed the following to Dr Channing : — 

" I expect that there will be a great reaction in England and 
Scotland in favour of free inquiry and independent thinking 
in religion, as the result of antagonism against the present 
narrow-minded fanaticism which so largely pervades these 
lands. We may not live to see it, but I can discern the 
sowing of the seeds which are destined, with time, to germin- 
ate and ripen into religious liberty. Scotland never was 
honestly liberal. Her liberal divines were in a wrong position, 
and never ventured to avow liberality, or to give reasons for 
it. They preached and wrote under the hope, I presume, that 
advancing reason would insensibly destroy superstition ; but 
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the French Eevolution disgraced reason, and the people went 
back to their old standards. Now, a deeper spirit of inquiry 
is awakened, not among the clergy, but among a large portion 
of the middle classes. They are afraid yet to speak out, but I 
see their minds working, and time will produce fruit. The 
orthodox clergy and their adherents are forwarding this good 
without intending to do so. They continue their defiance of 
the Supreme Civil Court, and there are now several minis- 
ters deposed by the General Assembly, but protected in the 
exercise of their functions and enjoyment of their emoluments 
by the civil magistrate and civil law. The clergy lately 
refused the Lord's Supper to a poor man and his wife, because 
they had buried their child on a Sunday morning, although 
the father and all the funeral company proceeded from the 
grave to the church and heard the services. They lately im- 
prisoned a man in Edinburgh for selling a pennyworth of 
sweetmeats, during divine service, to a boy. The man after- 
wards prosecuted the committing magistrate for false im- 
prisonment, and obtained £10 to drop the action. These are 
specimens of occurrences happening in Scotland, and they are 
stirring up many people to decern a spiritual tyranny instead 
of a love of souls as the real character of the present state of 
the clerical mind." 

Combe received from other quarters unpleasant comments 
upon his work, although the objections were founded on 
different grounds from those of Dr Neill. The proofs were 
regularly forwarded to America, and read by Horace Mann, 
Dr Howe, of the Boston Asylum for the Blind, Dr Boardman, 
the editor of Combe's lectures in the United States, and the 
American edition of the work was entrusted to Dr John Bell, 
Philadelphia. The two gentlemen first named were so much 
disappointed by the early parts of the book that they urged 
Combe not to publish it at all, but to take time and write a 
more philosophical account of his sojurn in the States. He 
had used his journals freely in the preparation of the work, 
and they considered the result too desultory, and unworthy of 
the reputation of the author of the " Constitution of Man." 
He had sent the proofs out " with fear and trembling," knowing 
that they contained much which would be unpleasant to 
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the Americans ; but this condemnation of his whole work by 
two men who were not influenced by any petty prejudices 
disturbed him more than any storm of miscellaneous criticism 
could have done. He had adopted the journal form because, 
he said, " I find it impossible to write in any other, for my 
materials are so desultory; and it is a journal of opinions 
rather than of travels and personal description." He knew 
that the frequent allusion to Phrenology would militate 
against its popularity, but it would serve the cause which 
had induced him to cross the Atlantic. Mr Mann's remarks 
so far influenced him that he submitted the work to his 
brother — who was always a severe critic towards him — and to 
two literary friends, with the determination that if they 
reported adversely he would sacrifice the whole edition of 
1000 copies and suppress the work. These friends, however, 
expressed their conviction that the book would be useful to 
his countrymen, and as it was for them he chiefly wrote he 
was satisfied. This he stated to his American friends, and 
was gratified to learn that the third volume, and especially the 
address to the American people, obtained from them enthusi- 
astic approbation. The work was published on 1st March 
1841 ; it started with a fair sale, and Combe had no occasion 
to regret its appearance. As he had anticipated, the book 
attracted much attention in Edinburgh, the Scotsman being 
the first journal to speak boldly in its favour. He sent out no 
copies for review, except to the editor of Taifs Magazine, who 
asked for it, and to the Spectator voluntarily ; it was criticised 
in the former with a fair measure of praise and blame — the 
blame being for the most part applied to his phrenological 
theories, and the praise to his observations of men and 
things, — ^in the latter with high commendation; and in the 
Edinhwrgh Review it was bracketted with the American 
travels of Mr J. S. Buckingham, which appeared two months 
later. 

Whilst writing the " Notes," Combe stated his conviction. 
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from experience of the people and country, that such a 
periodical as Chambers's Journal would be of great value 
to the Americans. He informed the late Dr Kobert Chambers 
of this idea, and elicited from him the following interesting 
letter : — 

" Edinburgh, Vlth December 1840. 

" I heartily join you in thinking a journal like ours highly 
desirable in the United States, but it may not be easy to 
establish one. I have understood that the cheapness of the 
newspapers, the publication of such sheets in every small place, 
each with attractions of its own, and the practice of filling up 
their spare columns with huge extracts from British periodicals, 
form obstacles to the establishment in America of such an 
organ as Ghamlers's Journal. There is another difficulty which, 
I fear, I shall not be able to speak of with candour with- 
out some appearance of egotism, or perhaps downright vanity, 
unless you have already assured yourself that I have in reality 
an inordinate share of that feeling. Every periodical work of 
miscellaneous literature, in order to succeed, requires at least 
one constant writer to give it a strong and abiding character. 
You will observe, for instance, how Blachwood's Magazine has 
taken a tone from the brilliant though irregular genius of 
Wilson, how the Scotsman has throughout a tone of firm and 
clear thinking from the excellent intellect of our friend Mr 
Maclaren. Without this, a mere assemblage of papers drawn 
up by various writers tells poorly on the public mind. When 
a periodical has such a presiding spirit, it may be said to form 
a friendship with every one of its readers. They get into the 
habit of communing weekly ot monthly with that mind, and 
look forward to the recurrence of the work as they would to a 
visit of some intimate acquaintance or friend. This, above all 
things, constitutes the success of a periodical work. Now this 
is an advantage which the Journal always had. I might give 
you a minute history of the rise and progress of the work — 
how it was commenced in February 1832, being the first cheap 
weekly sheet in which any original literature was given ; how 
it attained a sale of 25,000 in Scotland at the first, and soon 
after was sold to an equal amount in England ; how the sale, 
afterwards decreasing slightly in Scotland but increasing in 
England, finally became what it now is, about 70,000 weekly, 
inclusive of sales of old numbers. I might even give printing 
and publishing calculations, but all this, I fear, would be little 
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to tlie purpose ; for, after all, the literary streagth was, in the 
case of the Journal, a matter of accident. Certain principles 
on which the Journal has been conducted might be followed 
with some negative benefits — as its keeping clear of religious 
and political controversy, its observance of the nicest decorum 
in language and ideas, and its mingling instruction only to ii 
certain tolerable amount with entertainment. But these 
would only be like the power of sitting oa a horse as a basis 
for equestrian feats like those of Ducrow. Some individual 
with a rather uncommon assemblage of qualifications would 
still be required to devote himself to the work, to throw him- 
self into it body and soul, and to go on with it for years with 
untiring perseverance. It is in the first place difficult to find 
the man of such qualifications, and in the second difficult to 
find such a man disengaged from other pursuits on which he 
is grounding his hopes of success in life. If such a man do 
exist in America (don't be startled at the phrase), it would be 
a noble thing for him to devote himself to such a task, con- 
tenting himself to moralize a great nation, while his literary 
compeers regarded him perhaps as only conducting the best of 
the 'cheap periodicals,' and as not of course worthy to be 
mentioned in the same day with themselves. I hope, my dear 
sir, you will not misjudge these observations, uttered in 
friendly confidence. There are very few besides yourself to 
whom I would disclose so much ; and it seems necessary that 
I should speak thus plainly in order to answer your request 
satisfactorily." 

Horace Mann's suggestion that he should write a philoso- 
phical survey of the American people took possession of 
Combe for a few weeks ; but he abandoned the idea, for, 
as he remarked, he was now over fifty years of age, and 
he was eager to give all his time to the propagation of 
his philosophy of the brain. On one point, however, he 
was determined to set all personal considerations aside, 
— that was to make the British public aware of the im- 
portance of Mr Mann's labours in education. Friendship, as 
well as his interest in the subject, actuated him ; and having 
read Mr Mann's latest reports to the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, he declared that he would write an article upon 
them if he should " sit up all night to do it " — a very glaring 
infringement of the " laws." He did write the article just 
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before his departure for Germany, without sitting up all night, 
and Mr Macvey Napier accepted it for the Edinburgh Beview. 
This was a source of much gratification to Combe and to Mr 
Mann, and it had the effect of drawing direct attention to the 
labours of the latter, which were unknown in this country, 
and very poorly appreciated in his own at that time ; for he 
had many difficulties to contend with in carrying out his 
schemes, and much ignorant opposition on the score of expense 
to overcome. 

It should be mentioned that Mrs Combe, like her husband, 
kept a journal during their residence in America, in which she 
noted many domestic and characteristic details of manners 
and customs. Her journal extended to nearly 500 closely- 
written quarto , pages, and indicated literary industry which 
proved useful to Combe, for he quoted from her pages on 
several occasions in completing his work. She wrote fre- 
quently with a simple directness, conveying a clear view of 
people, and the circumstances in which she was placed ; but 
the general tone is that of one who was conscious of the pro- 
bability that the public might one day read what was written. 
This self-consciousness detracts from the value of her notes, 
although the volume as a whole elicits respect and admiration. 
She had suffered considerably from ill health in America, and 
the severe weather during the winter of 1840-41* did not tend 
to improve her condition; so that Combe was eager to complete 
his task and proceed to G-ermany, where he hoped the change 
of scene and interests would restore his wife to health. 
Besides, he believed that in Germany he would find a fertile 
field for the sowing of the seeds of Phrenology, and he laboured 
earnestly to acquire sufficient command of the German lan- 
guage to be able to speak in it to the people. 

Although he lived in busy retirement, one subject impressed 
itself more and more upon his mind — the difference between 

* The thermometer was once as low as 12", and often at 16" and 18" Fahr. 
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the condition of the masses in his own country and those 
of America; at the same time he saw the dawn of im- 
provement. 

"In returning home I was grieved to see the squalid, 
starved, careworn aspect of my countrymen," he wrote to a 
friend in the States, "compared with yours, but hope that 
things may mend with them. Hitherto the poor in Scotland 
have been subsisted in the country parishes by assessments 
imposed by the landowners on themselves ; they have judged 
of the sums which the poor shall receive, and, of course, of 
those which they themselves shall pay, without control by any 
court of law. It is now discovered that they starve the poor, 
who in consequence emigrate into the large towns, where there 
is a larger provision for them ; but there the burden has be- 
come so oppressive that the provision has been diminished to 
the most scanty means of subsistence ; and very extensive 
epidemic fevers have broken out in them, sweeping away the 
poor in thousands, and involving no small portion of the rich in 
their train. It is now seen that the natural laws punish the 
rich for their inhumanity to the poor ; and public attention is 
strongly drawn to the necessity of an improved provision for 
them. I pointed out all this in my lectures on * Moral 
Philosophy' in 1835; but the clergy then preached against 
me, and the citizens abused me. ^Nevertheless, the very doc- 
trines advocated in my lectures on the causes of pauperism 
and crime are now supported by men of great influence and 
consideration ; among others Professor Alison takes the lead." 
(Professor Alison was one of his most energetic opponents 
when Combe offered himself as a candidate for the chair of 
logic.) 

Mr Hewett C. Watson had conducted the Phrenological 
Journal for three years, and it has been already seen (page 80) 
that he was not satisfied with the result. Combe agreed to 
tepay him the sum of £100 for the copyright; and the num- 
ber for January 1841 was issued by the original proprietor, 
and again under the editorship of Mr Kobert Cox, who had 
returned from Liverpool and settled in Edinburgh. Mr Cox 
possessed the best qualities for an editor, extensive knowledge 
of his subject, and a quiet perseverance in whatever task he 
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undertook, whicli in after years enabled him to produce the 
" Literature of the Sabbath Question" — a compendium of all 
that had been written on it by scholars, theologians^ and mis- 
cellaneous writers from the earliest to the latest times. The 
exhaustive examination of the Scriptures revealed in this work 
affords ample proof of his intellectual culture and energy. He 
took up the Journal again with some hesitation, for he knew 
the difiiculties he would have to encounter when he had to pro- 
duce it unaided by a regular staff of paid contributors. His 
interest in Phrenology and affection for his uncle, however, 
overcame all objections, and he resumed the post of editor. In 
doing so, he stated to the readers that his object would be 
" the promotion of truth and the explosion of error, by whom- 
soever taught and by whomsoever opposed." He was aware 
of the dissensions amongst the phrenologists^ which he, with 
Combe, believed to be inevitable in this as in every other sub- 
ject of inquiry, because the organisations of men differed and 
presented various motives of action to each. He desired to 
represent no party of Phrenologists, and would be glad to see 
the errors of all parties refuted, for, he said — "Phrenology 
we, in common with its best-informed adherents, regard as 
still incomplete; and we shall consider it our duty to aid in the 
removal of imperfections wherever they exist, as well as to 
advocate those departments of the science — and, in our opinion, 
they are of no small extent — which seem to be well ascer- 
tained and established." 

Mr Cox also acted as secretary to the Edinburgh Phreno- 
logical Society, and conservator of the museum. Combe had 
sold the Clyde Street HaU, and the Society had been obliged to 
find new premises for the collection of casts and skulls. This 
was easily accomplished, but it was not until 1877 that a 
thoroughly fitting place was found for them, when in the 
the new buildings erected by the Henderson trustees in 
Chambers' Street, a hall was provided for the Phrenological 
Museum. 
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The example of Mr Henderson in proving his faith in the 
new philosophy by the testamentary destination of his funds, 
was followed by Dr James Eoberton, Paris, Dr Eoberton 
was a native of Hamilton, Lanarkshire, who had practised 
as a physician in Paris for more than a quarter of a century. 
He was acquainted with Dr Combe, and he had corresponded 
with George on Phrenological subjects. He was a friend of 
Sir G. S. Mackenzie, and had told him in several letters that 
he intended to leave his money for the benefit of Phrenology. 
He died in 1840, leaving legacies to various persons and in- 
stitutions, and making the Edinburgh Phrenological Society 
heir to the residue of his estate, which was calculated to 
amount to about £15,000. He appointed Dr Bobert Verity, 
Physician to the English Embassy, Paris, his executor. Dr 
Verity, after realising the principal part of the estate, visited 
Edinburgh with a view to investigate the position of the Phre- 
nological Society. He professed himself dissatisfied because 
the Society was not " incorporated," and proposed a compro- 
mise, by which he personally should benefit to the extent of 
one-third of Dr Eoberton's money ; but this was against the 
terms of the will, and the wishes of the testator as expressed in 
private letters. The compromise was declined, and Dr Verity 
returned to Paris. The members of the Phrenological Society 
thereupon raised a fund amongst themselves, and prosecuted 
their claim in the French courts of law. The case proceeded from 
court to court; there was no question as to the justice of the case, 
but a purely technical difficulty intervened, Dr Eoberton, 
although so long resident in Paris, had never obtained 
letters of naturalization ; he was therefore in the eyes of the 
law still a foreigner ; Dr Verity was in the same position. 
Eventually, in 1847, the last court of appeal in France decided 
that the French courts had no jurisdiction in the disposition 
of the fortune of a foreigner, and therefore could not interfere 
to adjust the difficulties between Dr Verity and Dr Eoberton's 
legatees. At the same time the French law enabled Dr 
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Verity, as executor, to take possession of Dr Eobertoa's 
estate. As Dr Verity had no visible property in England, 
the English courts of justice had no power of control over 
him. A petition representing the case was presented to Lord 
Palmerston ; by him it was handed to the law of&cers of the 
Crown, and nothing more was heard of it. Thus by a strange 
perversion of justice the Phrenological Society was deprived of 
a valuable legacy. In the prosecution of this lawsuit, extend- 
ing over six years, Dr Combe expended £220 ; George, £100; 
their feUow members were also losers, and the result was in 
every respect disappointing, although they had obtained the 
best legal advice in Scotland and in Erance. The decision 
was made known when Dr Combe was near his death, and 
it was the cause of considerable regret to him.* George was 
impatient with whatever appeared to be unjust; Andrew, 
whilst holding his ground with quiet firmness to the last, 
when the final stake was played, turned calmly to the future, 
and endeavoured to bring about amendment in the conditions 
which permitted errors to be perpetrated. 

Combe's life at Gorgie Cottage in the spring of 1841 was dis- 
turbed by the illness of his brother Andrew, who was again 
seized with haemoptysis, and by the death of his sister, Mrs Cox, 
which occurred on the 11th February, in her 62d year. Mrs Cox 
was the widow of Mr Eobert Cox of Gorgie MiU, who died in 
1815 ; and the calm trustfulness with which her husband had met 
death was repeated in her own person. She thought of every 
one, desired that her children and relatives should not mouri* 
long for her, but make her happy by being happy in them- 
selves; she wanted no "douce faces" about her, and she 
desired that after her funeral they should all dine in her 
house. Between Mrs Cox and Dr Combe there had been a 
close attachment, formed when he had grown to manhood, for 
she had been married when he was between four and five 

* See Life of Andrew Combe, pp. 609-515. 
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years old. She had nursed him in his illness, and he had 
been frequently her guest at Gorgie. Her loss would have been 
a severe blow to him but that he expected his own end to 
come so soon that he only prayed it might be as calm and 
painless as hers. Combe, writing of these events says, speaking 
of Mrs Cox : — 

" She, like the rest of us, was educated in stern Calvinism, 
and she was the last to embrace the more liberal views of the 
new philosophy. We were afraid that when her brain was 
weakened by disease, her old impressions might revive and 
give her pain, but it has not been so. She knew that she was 
dying, and in clear and oft-repeated terms assured her family 
that she was happy in mind and free from pain in body, and that 
she relied on the benevolence of God with the most heartfelt 
assurance. She repeatedly said that she had no idea that she 
could be so happy in dying. We rejoice that she is suffering 
so little ; and in my view, after the duties of life are discharged, 
and the organs worn out, death, if it come with little pain, is 
no evil to be deprecated. 

" At the time of this affliction, my brother, Dr Combe, was 
seized with an affection of his lungs, which alarmed us a good 
deal, for he has been three times on the brink of the grave 
with consumption; bub by judicious treatment and care the 
symptoms are removed, and he is not alarmed himself that any 
farther evil will ensue." 

The Doctor's illness at one time was so critical that Combe 
proposed to abandon his journey to Germany, but Andrew 
insisted that he should go for Mrs Combe's sake, believing 
that he would be able to communicate with him in time, 
should any fatal issue be imminent. In that event the Doctor 
wished to have his brother with him, believing that his 
presence would be a satisfaction to themselves and a relief to 
the other members of the family. Writing at a later date, 
when George proposed to return to him from Germany, Andrew 
said — 

'* Were 1 to become worse, and begin to take the road down 
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hill, it wouM be a great comfort to have you near me, as from 
sympathy of feeling, thought, and pursuit, as well as natural 
affection and old association, your society is most valuable 
to me, especially in time of need. At preseut, however, 
thank Heaven, I see no adequate reason to require any 
such sacrifice on your part, and think you should carry out 
your own plana for the winter (1841-2) without reference 
to me." 

Combe having assured himself that there was no immediate 
danger to his brother, made his arrangements for his departure 
to Germany. He had been subject to many pleasant and 
unpleasant experiences during his stay at Gorgie Cottage. 
Amongst the former were the visits of several American 
friends, notably Mrs Lucretia Mott and her husband. He 
had to endure amongst the unpleasant experiences another 
severe condemnation of the " Constitution of Man " in 
Fraser's Magazine. This, however, was ably answered in 
the Spectator by Mr M. B. Sampson, whom he had first met 
in America. Mr Sampson was at that time engaged in the 
Bank of England, but also wrote articles for the various liberal 
magazines and reviews, and subsequently became the city 
editor of the Times. He was a phrenologist, and cordially 
entered into Combe's suggestion that the science should be 
applied in judging of the fitness of those who asked for assist- 
ance and guarantees from the new " Guarantee Society," which 
was established in London about this time for the purpose of 
ensuring employers against the defalcation of clerks and other 
servants. On this subject Combe wrote an article for the 
fourth meeting of the Phrenological Association, held in Lon- 
don in June 1841, and Mr Sampson read it, stating that the 
directors of the " Guarantee Society " had agreed to adapt the 
principles laid down in the paper. Combe was not sorry that 
circumstances rendered it impossible for him to attend this 
meeting of the Association, because the dissensions amongst the 
London phrenologists had increased, and he regarded the suc- 
cessful carrying out of the scheme as almost hopeless. He wrote 
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to several of the members urging them to show unanimity in 
their general arrangements, however much they might disagree 
in detail. He also recorded his vote in favour of Dr EUiotson 
as president. This was a mark of his honest desire that the 
science should prosper, apart from all personal considerations, 
for Dr EUiotson was opposed to him, not only in opinions, but 
had made statements regarding him which called forth the 
list of sales and accounts of the " Constitution of Man,'' given 
on a previous page. But the meeting of the Association 
proved to be more unpleasant than he imagined it could be. 
Dr W. C. Engledue, of Portsmouth, delivered the introductory 
address, and made the statement that " Materialism constitutes 
the only true and rational basis of Phrenology." To the most 
thoughtful phrenologists this was a new and startling proposi- 
tion ; those who were present instantly protested against it, 
and the protest was speedily followed by the resignations of 
Dr John Forbes, Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Sir William Baynes, 
Mr Serjeant Adams, and many others, who formed nearly two- 
thirds of the Association. 

From all these disagreements Combe was glad to escape, 
and on 19th May 1841 he and Mrs Combe sailed in the " Glen 
Albyn" from Leith to Hull, whence they sailed on the evening 
of the 22d for Hamburg. At the latter place he found Herr 
Bower Kleeft, who sold in his shop " Stucco figures, fish sauces, 
Windsor soap, and needles.'' He had made the acquaintance 
of this shopkeeper on a former visit, and again he inquired 
of him how his phrenological busts sold. He received the 
same answer as before — " Hamburg sleeps on Phrenology." 
Combe was not surprised; %s% years ago the subject was 
almost unknown in the country, and no teacher had arisen to 
direct attention to it. As he advanced into Germany he found 
everywhere the same stagnation ; but despite the serious diffi- 
culties which stood between him and the task he was about to 
attempt, his hope grew stronger that in the course of a year he 
might be able to induce a few thinking men to study the 
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science, and through them the minds of rulers and people 
might be aroused to a sense of its importance. It was a 
remarkable circumstance that Phrenology was less known in 
the land of its birth than in any other civilized country, and 
the causes of this, which Combe discovered in 1837, still 
existed. 

At Bremen the Combes remained for a few days as the 
guests of Dr Hirschfeld, the translator of the " System " into 
German. Having bought a carriage in order to be able to 
travel more at leisure, they proceeded by easy stages through 
Hanover, Frankfort, Wiesbaden, and Coblenz to Godesberg, 
about four miles from Bonn. Here they determined to rest, 
and to begin the serious study of the language. A teacher was 
engaged, with whom they studied for two hours on three days 
of the week, besides diligently reading and writing German 
every morning. After a month's experience Combe confessed 
that he found the language very difficult, and he was no 
longer young. But he saw the humorous side of the diffi- 
culties too. 

"The onl}'' perceptible progress which I have made," he 
said, " is exactly like that which Adam and Eve made when 
they ate the forbidden fruit. When we came here, we spoke 
right on, altogether unconscious of blunders; we were so 
thoroughly ignorant that we did not know good from evil in 
German grammar. Now we know enough to be conscious of 
innumerable and often ludicrous sins. I lately, by mistaking 
one letter in a word, desired the landlord to ham the waiter, 
wishing him to send him ; by an error in a gender, I desired 
the servant to opeo the fool instead of the door, and I very 
gravely told a friend that a slice of Scotland is still inhabited 
by Celts ! Mrs Combe studies along with me, and in all our 
pursuits we go harmoniously together." 

His experiences in America led him to compare, more closely 
than he had hitherto done, the institutions of an autocratic 
government and that of a republic ; and his conviction became 
stronger than ever that the great benefit of self-government 
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was to quicken all the faculties into action. He found the 
German peasantry jogging along in their old habits and modes 
of cultivation of the soil, and improvement marching at a 
snail's pace. The consequence was that German agrictilture 
was many years behind that of Scotland or America. But, he 
said, "from their large intellect, and coronal organs, I am 
certain that the Germans would make a better use of free insti- 
tutions than either the Americans or English have done, and by 
and by they will obtain them. We perceive despotism relaxed, 
and social improvement advanced since 1837- Steamboats 
and railroads are breaking the despot's chains," The Prussian 
Government especially obtained his admiration, for it was un- 
ceasing in its efforts to enlighten the people, and everywhere 
on the Rhine were excellent new school-houses, built or in 
course of building. Under the sway of Prussia the people were 
relieved from all trouble in governing : and were it not that, in 
consequencej the faculties became stagnant, or expended their 
energies in abstract speculations or mere poetry, song, and art, 
he was half disposed to think that this was an advantage com- 
pared with the turmoil in which politics kept society in free 
countries, *'But the means of producing mental energy and 
activity without the privilege of self-action in the highest 
field of life are not yet discovered." These ideas formed the 
germ of the pamphlet which he subsequently wrote on the 
condition of Germany. He had not yet, however, conceived 
the work, but with his customary habits of observation he 
was accumulating facts and thoughts which were regularly 
entered in his journal. It was one of the most remarkable 
traits of his character that wherever he went, and amongst 
whatever people he might move, he found materials for grave 
speculation and comment. 

After spending three pleasant and busy months at Godes- 
berg, the Combes posted to Mannheim, where they arrived on 
the 20th September (1841). They engaged a suite of apart- 
ments for six months, made arrangements with another tutor 
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to aid them iu prosecuting the study of German, and were 
settling down to improve and enjoy the winter, when letters of 
a most distressing nature were received from Sir James Clark 
and Dr Combe. The former with all the kindliness which 
sincere friendship could inspire, communicated the intelligence 
that after a minute examination of Dr Combe's chest, he found 
the lungs so much diseased that he could hold out no hopes 
of recovery. Dr (now Sir James) Coxe who was the bearer of 
this letter, confirmed its statements. Dr Combe himself wrote, 
in the full consciousness of his own condition, with calm 
resignation to the will of Providence, grateful that he had 
been able to accomplish so much, although there were many 
things he would still have liked to do, and grateful for the 
comforts by which he was surrounded. At present, however, 
the disease was moving at such a slow pace that he did 
not wish George to alter his plans. 

The tidings cast a gloom over Combe, for Andrew was to him 
" like a son, a brother, and an invaluable friend." He desired 
the agent to find another tenant for the house in Mannheim, 
and proposed to return to Edinburgh immediately. But 
Andrew, who knew how ardently George had set his mind 
upon lecturing in Germany, wrote again urging him to pursue 
the course previously decided on, and telling him that he 
would feel distressed by causing him to abandon his project 
unless the danger became more imminent. The calmness and 
firmness of the doctor's letters encouraged Combe in the hope 
which had been growing upon him, that his brother would 
again rally as he had done after the two former serious attacks 
(1820-22 and 1831-32), and be yet spared to them for some 
years. It was therefore decided that the Combes should re- 
main in Mannheim during the winter, and proceed with the 
preparation of the lectures in German. At the same time the 
brothers were sensible of the precarious conditions of Andrew*s 
existence. George directed his attention to various matters 
relative to their early training, and the philosophy they had 
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adopted, and in reply Dr Combe wrote the series of admirable 
autobiographical letters, which were subsequently published 
in the memoir of his life. In the course of this corres- 
pondence George Combe revealed much of his own char- 
acter, and although the leading ideas are embodied in the 
fragment of autobiography which opens this work, the fol- 
lowing illustrations are interesting. An observation he had 
made regarding the family tombstone caused Andrew to 
comment on his brother's love of posthumous fame. George 
answered : — 

" You are right in saying that the love of posthumous fame 
was with me an early and a strong feeling ; in fact it was an 
instinct. When I was still a child, I used in bed to imagine 
myself doing something great and good, and acquiring the 
admiration and love of the good, and I have cried at the 
pictures of goodness and greatness which my fancy bodied 
forth. The feeling was strengthened when I became able to 
read the works of good men. I loved and admired them so 
much that I felt my desires increased to be so loved and 
admired by other men when I was no more. All this was 
before I knew phrenology and the natural laws. The know- 
ledge which these brought to my mind convinced me that Self- 
Esteem and Love of Approbation were the fountains of these 
wishes. They were, however, always combined with the 
moral sentiments, and I am not ashamed of them, although I 
now see that they were illusions. So much of them remains 
with me still that, as I enjoyed great pleasure from contem- 
plating the virtues of other men, and received many impulses 
to good from their works, I should be happy to be the means 
of affording similar enjoyments and advantages to others. But 
in my whole life since I became a phrenologist, I have never 
done, consciously, any act, or written a single sentence from 
the love of fame as my inspiring motive. I thank Phrenology 
for having placed me at once, and I hope for ever, in the 
region of the moral sentiments. It is from the conviction that 
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some future youth, in whom talent and virtuous dispositions 
live, but still undeveloped, may receive a quickening and 
salutary impulse, in strolling in the churchyard, by reading 
your name and mine on a stone that I think such an indica- 
tion of our resting-place should exist. A stone perishes in a 
century, but by that time our work will be finished, and no 
adventitious impulses will be needed. If we have written 
salutary truths, and unfolded the ways of God to man, they 
wiU be deeply ingrained in the literature of the country within 
a century ; if we have not, our names will have perished be- 
fore the monument decays." 

Andrew reminded him of sundry imperfections in bis char- 
acter, and he replied : — 

" To have moved in the world as I did, amidst the hourly 
conflicts of selfishness and passion, and to have been on no occa- 
sion betrayed into mental manifestations that were not noble 
and becoming would have been superhuman. To the ordinary 
feelings of humanity I plead guilty with all humility ; but in 
all my designs and deliberate actions, my conscience is clear 
of having intended or approved of wrong. I had a vivid 
picture before me, in childhood and youth, of the evils of 
poverty, for our excellent parents suffered many bitter pangs 
under the apprehension that they should never be able to pro- 
vide for their excessively numerous family. This early gave 
me appreciation of the value of money. Again, in reading the 
lives of distinguished men, I was often pained and mortified 
by their want of prudence and common-sense, and by the 
miseries and degradations into which the poverty consequent 
on these failings precipitated them. I early resolved, there- 
fore, to do my endeavour to avoid these faults," 

But whilst he was actuated by these principles of prudence, 
benevolence and justice were Combe's guides throughout life. 
In his profession he protected the interests of his clients, not 
only by dissuading them from litigation, but also by his care- 
ful management of their affairs when they were involved in it. 
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and by voluntarily resigning large portions of his legitimate 
charges. For some years after he began business the render- 
ing of his accounts was a source of pain to him, and he would 
have been glad if his position would have permitted him to 
gratify Benevolence and Love of Approbation by dispensing 
with payment altogether. The public auditor of legal accounts 
once observed that his office might be abolished if all practi- 
tioners would state their claims with the same accuracy and 
consideration as Combe. 

The difference between the natures of the brothers is 
indicated in the following extract from one of George's 
letters \-^ 

"You possess more sympathy and softness of character 
than has fallen to my share. I never could sympathise with 
feebleness and imbecility ; with power, energy, and self-sus- 
taining greatness I had a natural and profound fellow-feeling. 
The impulse of my mind was not to help and encourage the 
feeble, but to take possession of them, and do for them, and 
occasion no further trouble either to themselves or their 
friends. You far surpass me in your capacity of exercising a 
benign and beneficial influence over this class of persons. It 
is the result of your organisation, and my want of it is the 
consequence of mine. If your place and mine had been 
changed — that is to say, if you had been nine years older 
than I, and had been placed in the van of the battle, 
would the result have been the same as it has been? I 
believe not. My stoical qualities and unbending strength 
gave me power to face the world arrayed against the truth^ 
and, perhaps, also afforded a support to your modesty, with- 
out which you might not have ventured to develope your 
own capacities so early or so well. I have often longed for 
more softness and flexibility of character, but all things are 
not given to one.'' 

There was another trait in his own character the meaning 
of which was not quite clear to him : — "With a moral abhor- 
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rence of war, I have long experienced a deep interest in the 
generalship of war. I read the descriptions of Napoleon's 
Italian campaigns and of others Muth a degree of pleasure like 
that of discovering new truths. I lost sight of the individuals , 
and saw mass impelled against mass, and traced the causes of 
victory partly in the moral condition and partly in the physi- 
cal arrangements of the masses. I saw mind trampling over 
intellectual incapacity. From my own feelings I can under- 
stand Napoleon's state of mind in looking on war. It was the 
conscious and intelligent exercise of a vast power to overcome 
difficulties and attain contemplated results ; and it required a 
strong effort of my moral nature to escape from the fascination 
which his great capacity imposed on so many other minds." 
He could only attribute this interest in the strategy of cam- 
paigning to the pleasure which he experienced in seeing a 
multiplicity of causes skilfully combined to produce a given 
result ; and he supposed that Self-Esteem, Love of Approba- 
tion, and Firmness were called into activity. He refers to 
this warlike spirit in his Autobiography. When a boy, 
he delighted in witnessing the discharge of cannon at Edin- 
burgh Castle in celebration of the victories of the British 
arms. 

Regarding the philosophy to which, in their different 
ways, they had devoted their lives, Dr Combe observed : — 
"I dare say many good men, with their present lights, 
would look upon your estimate and mine of the value 
of the truths we try to diffuse as ludicrously extravagant, 
and indicating only morbidly active Self-Esteem. Eut it 
may be truly said that in placing faith in the principles 
we advocate, we place faith in God's beneficent laws, and 
not in our own feeble faculties."* Commenting on this, 
George wrote : — 

" Your remark on the light in which our estimate of the 

* Life of Andrew Comlje, M.D., p. 406. 
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value of the truths which we have developed must appear to 
other men, unacquainted with the facts on which they rest, is 
most correct ; but I feel with you that we have acted the part 
only of the man who manages the show. We have lifted the 
curtain and described the objects behind it, but these objects 
are the workmanship of an Almighty hand : it is His might 
which is operative in them and through them. In fact I often 
regard myself (and it is the true light) as part of the apparatus 
which He made for pulling the strings that are destined to 
lift the curtain. He made us, and assigned to us our office, 
and, from first to last, the work is His. Wherever we have 
substituted our own errors or imaginations for true descrip- 
tions of His scenes we are powerless ; but wherever we have 
unveiled any one of His principles of action. Omnipotence 
will bring forth the fruits," 

In the course of this correspondence, Combe mentioned that 
he had frequently thqught that he would, when his energies 
became unequal to the public advocacy of phrenology, finish 
his labours by writing an autobiography. He regarded the 
idea of death with as much calmness and resignation as the 
Doctor displayed in thinking of the same subject, and both 
had the feeling that they were most ready to die when most 
happy. 

Meanwhile the life in Mannheim was one of alternate 
exhilaration and depression, according as the reports which 
each succeeding post brought of Dr Combe's health were fav- 
ourable or the reverse. The German studies were pursued 
with ardour, and the translation of the lectures into that 
language was begun. This was a laborious task : the matter 
was selected from the " System " and the English lectures, and 
arranged in such a manner as Combe thought would present 
the best view of the subject to the German mind. Then his 
teacher (Herr Beil) dictated, and Combe wrote in large bold 
penmanship the text of his discourses in their new dress. He 
had acquired by this time sufficient command of the language 
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to be able on occasions to suggest improvements in tbe trans- 
lation. When his teacher left him he carefully studied the 
manuscript, reading it alond slowly and frequently. In this 
process of familiarising his eyes with the forms of the words, 
and his ears with the sounds, he was materially assisted by a 
young advocate of Mannheim, Gustave Von Struve. This 
gentleman was an enthusiastic student of phrenology ; he had 
read the " Constitution of Man," and the " System," and enter- 
tained a profound admiration for their author. He had an 
active temperament, and entered warmly into the project of 
awakening his countrymen to a due appreciation of the new 
philosophy. He had an earnest conviction that complete 
success was sure to attend the efforb; and at times when Combe 
was faltering and doubting, Von Struve's enthusiasm sustained 
him in the resolve to persevere to the end. In March 1842 
the introductory lecture was read, as a rehearsal, to a few 
friends, who assured Combe that his pronunciation was not 
only perfectly intelligible but effective. Thus encouraged, he 
proceeded with his task with renewed vigour. When he had 
completed half a dozen of the lectures, he went to Heidelberg 
with Von Struve, and was presented to the professor of law, 
Mittermaier, and to the professor of surgery, Chelius. He 
was received with cordiality ; Combe's labours and the pro- 
gress of phrenology in Britain being known to Professor 
Mittermaier through an Italian work by Luigi Farrarese, M.I). 
All the Heidelberg professors, with the exception of Tiede- 
mann, approved of the proposed course of lectures, and the 
use of a hall in the University was immediately granted by 
the senatus. Accordingly, a collection of casts was ordered to 
to be despatched from Edinburgh, and it was arranged that 
the lectures should begin in May. 

Combe was living in a state of cerebral excitement of a 
more dangerous character than he was willing to believe. He 
had several warnings : his digestion suffered, and he had 
slight attacks of an internal malady from which, in after 
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years, he endured severe pain. He took brief excursions 
with his wife, regulated his diet; and then renewed his labour. 
But towards the end of March he received intelligence that 
Dr Combe had relapsed into a condition which gave reason for 
serious alarm. Combe felt prostrated, and incapable of any 
intellectual effort whilst the anxiety about his brother con- 
tinued. He thought he could neither do justice to his 
audience nor his subject in his present state, and once more he 
resolved to return to Edinburgh. Another letter, however, 
brought the welcome news from the Doctor himself that he 
was again comparatively safe, stating that he meditated a 
voyage, and — in ignorance of George's health — reiterating the 
desire that he should not abandon his project now that it 
was so near being accomplished. This advice was adopted ; 
for Combe's strength revived on the receipt of the Doctor's 
letter. A prospectus was prepared and printed, with a list of 
the works on Phrenology which had been published in 
Britain, on the Continent, and in America ; and the length of 
the list surprised the German professors. Advertispments 
announcing the first lecture for the evening of the 11th May 
were inserted in the newspapers, and on the 29th April the 
Combes removed to Heidelberg. 

The course was to comprise twenty-two lectures, with one 
practical lesson on the Temperaments, and nineteen of them 
were ready before the end of May. The fee for the course 
was fixed at five florins (8s. 4d.), as he desired to enable the 
students to attend without taxing their purses too much; and 
he would have made it three florins, had not the authorities of 
the University objected. The introductory lecture was the only 
one of the series which was an entirely new composition; it 
gave an account of the progress of Phrenology in other 
countries, and of its applications, and ascribed the honour of 
its discovery to Germany. It was delivered, as arranged, on 
the 11th May, and there were 70 hearers, among whom were 
the professors of the University, the president of the Baden 

K 
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Supreme Court of Justice, and other men of intellectual posi- 
tion. Combe felt that he commanded the same close attention 
which he had done when speaking in English ; and Professor 
Chelius, congratulating him on his success, told him that 
this was the only instance known of an Englishman attempt- 
ing to lecture in German in Heidelberg. The second lecture 
was attended by 50 persons, and for the remainder of the 
course his regular audience numbered 40 ; of these, 26 were 
subscribers, and this was considered a large class for lectures, 
the attendance on which was not compulsory- The professor of 
Logic, Ereiherr von Eeichlin-Meldegg, had only seven students, 
including Combe, who entered himself for the course, and was 
punctual in his attendance, until the state of his health 
interfered. 

He was all this time reading and writing entirely in German, 
and he began to feel the strain upon his mental powers so severe 
that he doubted the possibility of his being able to continue to 
lecture in that language. He had arrived at his eleventh 
lecture, when the pain from which he suffered became so 
acute that, to relieve Mrs Combe's anxiety, he sent for Dr 
Chelius, who said that all the professors were similarly affected; 
that his general health was unimpaired, and would not suffer. 
With this reassurance he persevered to the end, and in doing 
so he displayed the moral courage and firmness with which he 
was endowed as much as on any occasion in his life. Erom 
the morning until within an hour, sometimes half an hour, of 
the time to begin his lectures, he lay on the couch in pain ; 
then he would rise and walk to the University ; there the ex- 
citement attending his task relieved him of suffering for the 
moment. He was unable to write his remaining lectures ; but 
he dictated the English to Mrs Combe; then the teacher 
dictated the German to her, and Combe read from her manu- 
script. He improved slightly in the course of a week ; but he 
continued to find his work heavy, and mental application, 
always followed by a degree of pain. The attack began early 
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in June. On the 22d July he delivered his last lecture, and 
on the following day he wrote to Dr Combe : — 

Heidelbekg, Saturday, 2Zd July 1842. 

" My dear Doctor, — My lectures are finished satisfactorily, 
and I am well, and Cecy is so much restored in her health and 
spirits, that she has been pronounced by Harriet St Leger and 
Dorothy Wilson, who have paid us a visit, to be looking quite 
like her former self. This will give you pleasure, and now I 
shall tell you some particulars. Chelius, Nsegele, Mittermaier, 
Eoller, and Spengel, all professors, attended regularly to the 
end : Mittermaier never missed one lecture. At the close they 
voted an address of thanks, which, last night, was presented 
by a deputation, and it was accompanied by a portfolio of 
engravings of the town, inscribed as ' A memorial from his 
friends in Heidelberg to George Combe ! ' Mittermaier was 
spokesman. A few days ago, Tiedemann called and thanked 
me for some copies of my casts [of national skulls] which I 
had presented to him, and offered me casts of any of his collec- 
tion. He was not only polite, but kind and respectful, so that 
although he has not attended one lecture, he has heard enough 
to make him respect me, at least as an individual. Mitter- 
maier, in his lectures on Criminal Law, has repeatedly intro- 
duced Phrenology in illustration of his principles, and strongly 
recommended it to his pupils as necessary to be studied in 
relation to their profession. Both himself and his students 
have told me this. He took hold of me fourteen days ago, and 
shook me by both hands, and thanked me for the useful know- 
ledge I had communicated to him. Yesterday Chelius called 
and told me that he had felt that I had in my lectures de- 
scribed his own feelings and faculties as accurately as if I had 
possessed his own consciousness. This, he said, gave him the 
conviction that I was speaking from nature, and not from 
fancy. 

" ITow, my dear Doctor, that this task is ended, and well 
ended, I must say that you are a very wise man, and that it 
has tried my powers to their utmost limit, and that I will not 
venture such an undertaking again. When I wrote to you ou 
10th June, I really felt quite well; but the next day I ate too 
many cherries, and had very considerable mental labour for 
three or four days afterwards. My illness returned; I was 
laid on the sofa in so much pain and nervous excitement, that 
I could not even hear the Scotsman read without great suffer- 
ing. I had deep breathings, and my nerves tingled to the 
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ends of my fingers, which once lost sensation, as if the tips of 
them had been covered by soft leather. At night my system 
was so quiet that I could always lecture without pain, but I 
suffered in walking to the college. Oecy was desperately 
frightened, but acted nobly. Now I am so nearly well that I 
eat, sleep, and walk without uneasiness. I walk five or six 
miles a day, and have done so for a fortnight. I never felt the 
magnitude of my efforts till now that they are over, and this 
is my only apology for having engaged in them. I feel as if I 
had been carrying Mount Atlas on my shoulders, and had now 
laid it down. I have written 500 folio pages in German, or 
nearly so, in less than six months — dictated, however, for I 
never or rarely tried original German composition. This 
seemed no task ; but when I began to lecture, and required to 
read emry word, even to the description of the peculiarities of 
every cast, my anxiety became great lest I should not be 
understood. Then there was no response; my audience 
listened and steadily attended, but no one spoke to me about 
the lectures, or seemed to take any interest in them. I felt as 
if I were lecturing to a dead walL Only my firmness of 
character and Von Struve's constant assistance and assurances 
that I was making an impression could have carried me through, 
especially when I spent the whole day, from 8 a.m. to 4 or 5 
P.M., in pain, incapable even of thinking, and stretched on the 
sofa. Strange to say, the excitement of the pain kept me all 
that time from feeling the least despondency or disappoint- 
ment, and the hours flew off with surprising rapidity. It was 
not agony, only that uneasiness which became intolerable 
when I tJwught It was exactly what was wanted to arrest 
me in my course of over- mental exertion; and I often 
admired the goodness of God in making the pain come 
when the danger was approaching, and in sending a regular 
augmentation of it exactly proportionate to my attempts 
at transgression. I do not know what other people may 
think of my effort, but it seems to myself so small that 
my sufferings appear to me an indication of my own decay 
rather than of its greatness, and in this view I mean to 
profit by them in future. Tiedemann told me that at this 
time he suffers exactly as I described myself to do, and 
that he has congestion of the abdominal veins with great pain 
on every mental effort. 

"Excuse this long detail about myself, but you are my 
guardian angel, and I must conceal no part of my transgres- 
sions from you. We did not tell you sooner, as the news 
would have distressed you, and done us no good. I made 
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decided progress in German during the lectures, and if I were 
now to remaiu other six months, and tningle in society, I 
could speak it tolerably. We continue our intention of going 
to Munich, Ischi, Eatisbon, and then to Dresden, Leipzig, 
Hamburg, and Hull. I shall send my casts to Dresden, fo 
that if every circumstance shall be favourable, it may 
be in my power to lecbure there next summer. . . . My 
nerves have tingled since I wrote the words, ' Lecture in 
Dresden next summer ! ' so you may conceive that at 
present I have no appetite for such work. But Cecy 
says truly, that as now everything is written, and I am 
conscious of power to lecture, it would not be a task of the 
same magnitude merely to r&ad the lectures, and that I 
should not prematurely resolve to sacrifice all my labours 
and sufferings when the fruits of them could be reaped 
without injury. There is sense in this, but I shall be guided 
by your advice and future circumstances in regard to the 
completion of this plan. Meantime ic is certain that we pass 
the winter in EdinburgL" 

The memory of all he had been suffering was fresh at the 
time the foregoing was written, and even then the ambition to 
secure a firm footing for Phrenology in Germany by his own 
exertions was not abandoned. The hope lingered in his mind 
for several years, although in the summer of 1843 he was 
compelled by his health to postpone any further attempt, and 
ultimately he was obliged to resign the idea entirely. Had 
strength been granted to him there can be no doubt that he 
would have accomplished a large measure of his desires in 
this respect, for he was endowed with the indomitable perse- 
verance which does not know failure. The address presented 
to him by the members of the Heidelberg University shows 
that he had the power to attract the serious attention of men 
whose intellect and professions qualified them to judge of his 
capacities and the merits of his work.* One curious proof of 

* The following is Von Struve's translation of the address : — 

"Sir, — Nearly forty years have passed away since Dr Gall withdrew from 
Germany, and with him departed from among us the doctrine of which he had 
laid the foundation. You have the merit of having brought it back to its 
home in that state of improvement which it has reached, in the meantime, in 
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awakening interest in Phrenology was afforded by the theft 
from the Aula Gallerie of two marked skulls and one marked 
bust. 

Leaving Heidelberg on the 30th July, the Combes travelled 

foreign countries.* For this, please to accept our warm and cordial thanks. 
We know how to appreciate the sacrifices you have made to us and to science, 
and the labour which it has cost you to address us in our own language. Even 
from the first, our attention was rivetted by your lectures. A science, the aim 
of which is to fathom the depths of the mind, and to unfold to practical 
observation the instruments by means of which it acts in this material world, 
is calculated in itself to command the attention of every thinking man ; but 
much more has it been interesting to us when we were favoured by hearing 
your lectures, which bore so clearly and explicitly the stamp of scientific 
gravity, deep conviction, and most persevering zeal. May the seed which 
you have scattered produce a rich crop. The fruits which a science yields are 
the best proofs of its value. May they grow in brightest beauty on the tree 
which you have again planted amongst u& ; and may you not forget, in your 
distant fatherland, your scholars at Heidelberg, for we shall always keep you 
and your interesting lectures in vivid remembrance. Heidelberg, the 22d 
July 1842." 

This was signed by Professor Mittermaier — who, besides his duties in the 
University, had written much on criminal legislation, was active in politics, 
and was several times President of the Baden Keichsrath, — Dr M. J. Chelius, 
professor of clinical surgery, physician to the Dowager- Duchess of Baden, and 
eminent as an operator on the eye ; Dr Neegele, professor of midwifery ; 
Dr Roller, physician of the Baden Lunatic Asylum ; Spengel, professor of 
rhetoric; Dr Thomas Bischoff, professor of physiology ; and Jolly, professor of 
experimental philosophy and mechanics. The address was also subscribed by 
Count Wartensleben, Von Stinive, etc. The following is a translation of 
Combe's reply : — 

" Gentlemen, — I beg leave to express my heartfelt gratitude for the honour 
which you have done me in the address now delivered. Deeply embarrassed 
06 I have been with the difficulties of lecturing in a foreign language, and 
anxious as I have felt lest, by the Imperfections of my exposition of phreno- 
logy, I should injure in your eyes the cause which I was desirous to advance, 
your kind and favourable appreciation of my efforts has afforded me the 
highest gratification. Allow me to add, however, that greatly as I esteem 
this expression of your favourable opinion, you had previously afibrded me 
another testimony of your respect which has been to me, if possible, still more 
agreeable. For I know that among my hearers have been men holding the 
first rank in the medical and legal sciences in this University, and capable, 
equally by their high talents and extensive attainments, of forming a sound 
judgment on every scientific topic presented to their consideration ; men, also, 
so deeply engaged in the practical duties of their professions that they enjoy no 
leisure for trivial pursuits. When I have seen such men honouring my 
lectures night after night by their attendance, I have felt that by that attend- 
ance, extending over twenty-three evenings, they paid the most gratifying 

• In 1840, Mr R. R. Noel lectured on Phrenology in German at Prague. 
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leisurely in the route they had decided, visiting various spas 
and several friends. From Ischl they made a number of 
pleasant excursions with their friends the Walters, and Lord 
and Lady Lansdowne ; and they spent a few days at Reichen- 
haU with Baron Tautphoeus, — the baroness being a niece of 
Major Edgeworth, with whom Combe had become accjuainted 
on the occasion of his first visit to Dublin. But notwith- 
standing the pleasure he derived from agreeable society, fine 
scenery, and entire release from mental labour, Combe's 
strength had been too severely taxed to be speedily restored 
to a proper condition. He suffered repeated attacks of illness, 
and was obliged to rest at Franzensbad to drink the waters. 
Here he read Sir William Hamilton's review of his "Moral 
Philosophy," and here the ninth anniversary of his marriage 
day was passed. " It is impossible to realise in feeling that 
so long a period has elapsed since that event," was one of his 
annual comments upon these anniversaries. "I bless Pro- 
vidence for all I have enjoyed, and look forward with pleasing 
anticipations to some remaining years of happiness in the 
society of her who has shed so many beams of pleasure on the 
past." Three weeks at Franzensbad only served to make him 
feel much the same as he had done when he leffc Heidelberg ; 
and it was resolved to hasten the journey homeward. Whilst 
resting at Dresden the agreeable information was conveyed to 
him that the " Constitution of Man " had been translated into 
Swedish by Mr Schwartz, and 1500 copies had been sold 
within a few weeks. 

tribute that could have been giyen to the inherent interest and scientific 
character of Phrenology. Only the accordance of its principles with the 
dictates of reason and of physiological science, and the manifest utility of its 
applications, could have commanded that close and continued attention with 
which you have honoured me. From the interest, therefore, with which you 
have listened to my imperfect expositions, I anticipate that (Jennany will no 
longer neglect one of the noblest productions of her own genius ; but that she 
wiU now hasten to appropriate to herself, in the eyes of Europe and America, 
the glory which she would lose by leaving to foreign nations the honour of 
appreciating and applying Gall's great discovery of the functions of the brain 
and of the philosophy of the human mind." 
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The Combes arrived in Edinburgh on the 24th October, and, 
according to previous arrangement, they established them- 
selves for the winter in Dr Combe's house, 25 Rutland Street. 
The doctor had been advised to winter in Madeira, and left 
Edinburgh a week after his brother's arrival ; but the week 
had afforded them opportunities for earnest and pleasant 
intercourse, and enabled the doctor to give George valuable 
counsel for the care of his health. The preparation of 
the fourth edition of the *' Physiology of Digestion" had 
just been completed, and on the eve of his departure from 
Edinburgh, the doctor addressed to his brother an affectionate 
dedication of the work, the principal part of which should 
have a place here : — 

" It is mainly to your advice and influence that I am 
indebted for perhaps the most valuable parts of my general 
and professional education, and consequently for all the 
advantages I have derived from them. It is to the example 
of your untiring zeal in the discovery and diff'usion of useful 
truths, and in the cause of human improvement, that I owe 
much of the deep interest which I have long felt in similar 
pursuits. And, lastly, if this or any other of my published 
works has proved useful in diminishing the sum of human 
suffering, or in adding to the means of human enjoyment, it is 
in great measure to you that I owe the gratification of having 
been of some service to my fellow-men; for without your 
cheering encouragement to urge me on at the beginning, it is 
doubtful whether any one of my volumes would ever have 
been written." 

On 31st October Combe made this memorandum in his 
journal: — "This day my dear brother left us, and sailed from 
Greenock on board of the Hesperus for Madeira. Twenty 
years ago I accompanied him to the same port when he sailed 
for Italy, and no friend of his hoped for his return, so 
desperate was his case then considered to be. May the same 
success reward his patience, skill, and submission on the 
present occasion. Our excellenb niece, Miss [Marion] Cox, 
goes with him, a beautiful example of practical sense and 
goodness." 
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Soon after his return Combe was informed of the death of 
Dr Channing on 2d October at Bonnington in Vermont, and 
the news affected him deeply, for the American preacher had 
inspired him with profound admiration, and he had cherished 
the hope of renewing his personal intercourse with him in 
Europe. ^' A great light has been extinguished in him,*' he 
wrote, " and one of incalculable value to his countrymen. His 
high principle and unbending honesty were beacon lights to 
them and to the world." These are the last words written 
in his journal for 1842, 
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*' You are now upon the plateau of middle-life, and upon 
yourself mainly does it depend whether you continue to 
travel quietly along the level ground, or commence your 
descent, it may be, on rather a rough road." This was the 
warning which v/as addressed to Combe in a long letter of 
advice by Sir James Clark in the summer of 1843. During 
the winter and spring he had suffered from occasional attacks 
of illness, and in April he had undergone an operation per- 
formed by Professor Syme ; but he was careful in all his 
habits, except in controlling his mental labour, and he did 
regulate even that to a certain extent, although not sufficiently; 
his nephew and niece, Eobert and Kobina Cox, who resided 
in the doctor's house, afforded him pleasant companionship, 
and were attentive to his comforts ; he had as many oppor- 
tunities for social enjoyment as he cared to indulge in, and 
his general health remained apparently good. This latter 
condition deceived himself, and to Mrs Combe's deep regret 
she found him, in spite of all that he had suffered at Heidel- 
berg, not only thinking about repeating his German lectures 
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in Leipzig, but almost determined upon doing so, and seeking 
assistance in the necessary arrangements from Dr Hirschfeld, 
Von Struve, and Mr E. R. Noel. When Sir James Clark and 
Dr Combe received a full report of his condition from Drs 
Scott and Farquharson, who were attending him in Edin- 
burgh, they wrote at once earnestly warning him that the 
lectures would be more than his strength would stand, and, as 
his medical advisers, peremptorily forbidding the attempt. 
Combe abandoned the project with great reluctance ; he 
thought that as the lectures were ready, the worst of the battle 
was fonght and won, and that the mere repetition of them 
would involve no risk to his health ; but he found that the 
excitement produced by even moderate exercise of his faculties 
caused a relapse, and he therefore gave entire submission to 
the directions of his advisers. The summer was to be spent in 
Germany, where he was to try the effect of the mineral 
waters, and the winter in Italy. On his return he intended 
to settle permanently in Edinburgh, and with that object he 
purchased, for £2000, the house, 45 Melville Street, which 
continued to be his head-quarters during the rest of his life. 

Although he could not work for more than two or three 
hours continuously without feeling ill effects in consequence, he 
was by no means idle ; as he said, " by always doing a little I 
accomplish something." The first task to which he applied 
himself after he had settled down in his brother's house was 
the preparation of his correspondence with Professor Mitter- 
maier on "the Application of Phrenology to Criminal Legis- 
lation," which appeared in the PhreTwlogical Journal for 
January 1843. Professor Mittermaier was strongly of opinion 
that Phrenology would be a valuable assistant to criminal 
legislators in leading them to a judicious choice of the kinds 
of punishment adapted to the offenders ; in teaching them how 
to produce the most beneficial impressions on all the organs 
which lead to virtuous conduct ; in helping them to decide 
questions of responsibility ; and in directing the arrangement 
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and administration of institutions for tlie punishment of 
crime. In his reply to the professor's questions regarding 
prison discipline in America, Combe gave a sketch of what he 
had observed of the " social system " as carried into effect in 
the prisons of New York and Massachusetts, and of the 
" solitary system " in the prisons of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. His views of the mental constitution of those persons 
who generally became criminals have been already explained; 
and in the two systems of dealing with them he found the 
radical defect that they did not provide sufficient means for 
strengthening the moral and intellectual faculties of the 
prisoners. The conclusions at which he arrived led him to 
suggest a scheme of prison discipline, which although, he 
admitted, of a Utopian character in some of its features, was 
based upon sound principles. His leading ideas were as 
follows : 1. That the criminal should be treated as a moral 
patient from the beginning. 2. That he should be sentenced 
to confinement in a penitentiary for an indefinite period of 
time, power to restore him to liberty being invested in 
government commissioners. 3. That he should be first sub- 
jected to solitary confinement, without occupation of any kind, 
until the mental depression of ennui forced him to ask for 
work as a relief from the monotony of his existence. He 
would thus be made most susceptible to moral and religious 
instruction, which should then be commenced and continued 
in solitude until repentance and the desire of reformation 
were produced. 4. In proportion to his improvement the 
moral faculties should be exercised by increasing degrees 
of liberty, and he should be allowed occasionally to leave 
the prison on parole before he was finally discharged. 5. 
During the whole period of confinement, seclusion during 
the night, and active labour during the day, should fee com- 
bined with vigorous moral, intellectual, and religious culti- 
vation. 6. The prisoners should be carefully classified, so that 
the more advanced might act as guides and examples to those 
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recently admittedj and their privileges curtailed for every 
breach of discipline. 7. The prisons should be remote from 
towns, but near a village, where, during their probationary 
period, the prisoners might hold regulated communication 
with the inhabitants. Until they had been brought to th^ab 
state of mind in which they would not only give their pledge 
to return to the prison at a stated hour, but redeem it faith- 
fully, he would not consider them fit to be restored to society. 
There were individuals whose moral and intellectual organs 
were so deficient in size in proportion to that of the propen- 
sities, that they might be found incapable of reformation. 
Such men he regarded as moral patients, and he would have 
them confined for life. The mistake of detaining a man who 
ought to be at large could not be easily made, for according 
to this plan the prisoner would always have it in his own 
power to determine by his conduct the period of his imprison- 
ment. 

" Finally," he said, " a practical knowledge of Phrenology 
on the part of the chief superintendent and directors of the 
institution would be of great advantage. By means of this 
science the natural dispositions and talents of each indivi- 
dual would be ascertained, much deception on the part of the 
criminals be prevented, and a steady and consistent direction 
be given to the efforts of all the persons employed in the 
institution." 

The spirit of the ideas thus briefly indicated pervaded all 
that he wrote on the subject of criminal reform. Redisplayed 
humane consideration and pity for moral infirmity, and he 
sought the remedy in giving the patient healthy surroundings, 
in making him feel that his own comfort would be attained 
only by honest conduct, and in presenting to him the prospect 
of an honourable future. Captain Maconochie acted upon 
Combe's principles at Norfolk Island with success. 

The chief occupation of this winter in Edinburgh was the 
revision of the " System of Phrenology " for its fifth edition. 
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Combe had been looking forward to tbis task, and had col- 
lected much new matter to insert, besides having written 
numerous amendments on almost every page. Dr Combe had 
suggested'' that the work should be divided into two parts, 
comprising — first, the Physiology o£ the Brain and its Appli- 
cations ; and, second, the Physiology of Mind and its Appli- 
cations. Combe saw that such a division would give the 
treatise a more scientific character in the eyes of medical 
men than its original arrangement presented; but, on the 
other hand, it would tend to perpetuate "the pernicious habit 
of considering the brain by itself, and the mind by itself, 
when nature has made them, in this world, only one." He 
therefore rejected the suggestion, and adhered to his own 
plan. The fifth edition of the " System " was published in 
April 1843 in two volumes, making together nearly a 
thousand pages. The principal additions to the work con- 
sisted of new illustrations of the organ of Conscientiousness, 
a section on "Comparative Phrenology," and another on 
"Mesmeric Phrenology." The latter subject had been for 
some time attracting the attention not only of Phreaologists, 
but of the public generally. The most marvellous experi- 
ments were reported to Combe by gentlemen whose veracity 
was beyond question, several of whom were shrewd men 
of business, and the most unlikely persons to become easy 
victims to imposture. He received almost daily fresh 
accounts of the results of Mesmerism applied to the various 
organs of the brain, and at length he was obliged to exclaim 
" I must either reject all human testimony, or admit that there 
is truth in these phenomena." On principle he never dis- 
credited any phenomena merely because they were new and 
incomprehensible ; but he approached this subject of Mesmeric- 
phrenology cautiously. He desired direct evidence from 
nature; and he cautioned those who were investigating the 
mystery to take care that the organ of Wonder did not 
deceive their eyes, and interfere with the accuracy of their 
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reports of what they witnessed. He attended experiments 
which were performed at the houses of friends, and afterwards 
in the drawing-room of 25 Eutland Street. He was unable 
to account for what he saw and heard ; and he refrained from 
the expression of a decided opinion. It appeared to him, how- 
ever, that there was no absurdity in the supposition that the 
nervous system of one individual might influence that of 
another through other channels than the senses. The cause 
of the mental excitement produced in a large assembly when 
addressed by a powerful orator was as great an enigma as 
that the brain should be excited by Mesmeric operations. 
But he had comparatively little interest in it as an aid to 
Phrenology ; because any evidence it might afford was purely 
empirical, and never would have satisfied his mind without 
more solid grounds of conviction. It was calculated to impress 
the imagination, but not to carry philosophical conviction to 
a scientific mind. 

In preparing the introduction to the " System " he had to 
encounter an objection which was raised by Mr H. C. "Watson, 
Dr Forbes, editor of the British and Foreign Medical Review ^ 
and others, to the effect that the recorded facts of Phrenology 
were not sufficient to establish it as a science. To this he 
replied that the recorded facts bore only a small proportion to 
those observed. He deemed it sufficient to record characteristic 
cases ; the multiplication of them would have been easy, but 
it could prove no more than was done by those already pre- 
sented. Another of Mr Watson's remarks was that " much is 
included within Phrenology by its writers having authority, 
which is not shown to be true on such evidence as scientific 
men ordinarily feel bound to receive." He admitted this ; but 
he maintained that "by far the greater part so included is 
true, and will he found to he so by those who appeal to Nature." 
He considered that the cause would be more rapidly advanced 
by soliciting inquirers to appeal personally to Nature than by 
phrenologists devoting themselves to the narration of cases; 
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and the great desideratum appeared to him to be to increase 
as much as possible the number of such inquirers. Professor 
Gregory was of Combe's opinion in regard to what had been 
done in order to prove the truth of the science, and wrote — 

"True phrenologists have not omitted anything that can 
reasonably be required of a new science of observation. It 
has always appeared to me that a candid perusal of GalFs 
great work or of your ' System ' is quite sufficient to produce 
conviction of the truth of Phrenology, while we see at the 
same time that the science is not perfect. But how could it be 
so ? I could as soon doubt that chemistry is a science, because 
its theoretical views are often modified, as that Phrenology, 
with all its impexfections, is a true science — I will say an 
established science as far as its great, essential, leading prin- 
ciples and the greater part of its details.'* 

The rupture which had occurred in the Phrenological Asso* 
ciation did not cause so much direct injury to Phrenology as 
had been anticipated. Combe lamented the dissension and its 
origin, but he did not withdraw from membership, believing 
that his own position was too clearly defined for any one to 
identify him with Dr Engledue's theory. The public interest 
in the science was at this time receiving a stimulus from 
various quarters, Messrs W. & K. Chambers had issued, as 
Nos. 59 and 60 of their Information for the People^ a brief 
outline of Phrenology, prepared for them by Mr James 
Simpson, the materials for which, and some of the illustra- 
tions, were taken from Combe's " System." The able editors, 
who have done so much for education and literature, in a brief 
introductory note, referred to the practice adopted by the con- 
ductors of cyclopaedias of giving articles on Phrenology written 
by men who did not believe in it, and said : " We have resolved 
to eschew this practical absurdity by presenting a view of 
phrenology hy one who believes it to he the true system of 
mind"*' There was also published a little work entitled 

* "This we conceive to be a course the more necessary that Phrenology, 
overlooking altogether its organological basis, presents a far more intelligible 
view of the faculties of the human mind, and the phenomena of their working, 
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" Phrenology in the !Family," which was dedicated to mothers, 
and its object was to show the utility of Phrenology in early 
domestic education. It was written by Joseph A. Warne, 
A.M., pastor of a Baptist church in Philadelphia, who was also 
the author of a work called " The Harmony between Phreno- 
logy and the Scriptures." A copy of the first-named book had 
been presented to Combe during his sojourn in America. On 
his return to Edinburgh he had lent it to a lady, Mrs Johanna 
Graham, to read. She found so much in it that she thought 
of the greatest value to mothers, that she circulated it amongst 
her friends, and soon a general request was presented to 
Combe to reprint the book here. This he agreed to do, but 
without adding a word of his own to the text. Mrs Graham, 
however, wrote a short preface for the English edition, signing 
herself "A Christian Mother,'' and the little book did good 
service to its readers and to Phrenology. The whole of the 
profits resulting from the sale were presented to the author, 
Mr Warne. In addition to these signs that the science was 
making its way amongst the people, there were a number of 
popular periodicals started in London to support Phrenology 
and Phreno-magnetism ; but the Zoist, under the guidance of 
Dr Elliotson and Dr Engledue, was the only one which main- 
tained its place for any length of time. A more satisfactory 

than any of the metaphysical systems. It is eminently, we think, the system 
of mental philosophy for the unlearned man, because it is much less abstract 
than any other. In perusing the account which it gives of the mind and its 
parts, oi'dinary people feel for the first time in their attempts at psychological 
inyestigatlon that they have ground whereon to rest the soles of their feet. 
Thus, supposing that the observations made with regard to the connection of 
certain manifestations of thought and feeling with certain parts of the brain 
are untrue, there is still a. distinct value in Phrenology as an extensively 
available means of studying mind. We deem it right, at the same time, to 
mention that Phrenology appears to us as beforehand likely to be true, in as 
far as it assigns a natural basis to mind ; while we are equally sensible that its 
leading doctrines have acquired a title to a very respectful attention, from the 
support given to them by a vast amount of careful observation, and the 
strikingly enlightened and philanthropic aims for which many of its supporters 
have become remarkable." — Information for the People : Phrenology. W. & B.. 
Chambers. 

VOL. II. L 
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publication than any of these was the Zeitschrift fur Phrmo- 
logie, edited by Gustav von Struve and Edward Hirschfeld, 
M.D. It was issued at Heidelberg, and was a gratifying proof 
of the effect which Combe's German lectures had produced. 
He hailed its appearance as an assurance that Gall's country- 
men were at length roused to an appreciation of the new 
philosophy. The " Constitution of Man" continued to have a 
steady sale of 2500 copies a year, and it was in the course of 
publication in a Polish magazine, translated by two Polish 
gentlemen who were residing in Glasgow. These facts afforded 
him materials for pleasant reflection during a period of frequent 
depression and pain. 

He had been reading Liebig's works on animal and agri- 
cultural chemistry, which had been sent to him by Professor 
Gregory, and referring to them (7th April 1843), he says : — 

" You were right in your anticipation of the interest which 
I should find in these works. They realise admirably the 
spirit which, according to my notion, should pervade all 
scientific incLuiries. Liebig looks at Nature as the workman- 
ship of a superior Intelligence, addressed, and adapted to the 
lesser, but still reasoning and cause-appreciating, intelligence 
of man. He has strongly fortified the positions advocated in 
the 'Constitution of Man/ and I shall avail myself of his 
authority and of his facts in the next edition of that work 
which I may have occasion to print. His works will have 
a great effect as a model according to which other scientific 
men must observe, reflect, and write ; they and my brother's 
books on physiology have conveyed more instruction to my 
mind than all the other books, aided by all the lectures which 
I have ever read and heard. You are quite correct also in 
saying that these works of Liebig's need more than one read- 
ing. With me they must have three perusals at the least, for 
I have a small memory for mere details, and still less for 
numbers; but I have understood and, I hope, appreciated 
them on the first study of them." 

Phrenologically, it is a curious fact that Combe speaks on 
several occasions of his deficiency in regard to details; yet 
during his professional career as a Writer to the Signet, and 
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in all the affairs of his private and public life, he was most 
attentive to details. All his letters were duly docketed by 
his own hand; his receipts and expenditure, to the most 
trifling items, were carefully noted ; the business of his 
numerous relatives which passed through his hands for 
advice, control, or assistance was attended to with as much 
precision as if they were clients to whom he would be 
rec[uired to render strict account. This may be attributed 
to Order, and he had that organ very large ; but it is remark- 
able that he does not appear to have distinguished in himself 
between the memory of details and the capacity of attending 
to them. From this year (1843) there are few interruptions 
to the daily chronicle of his doings in his journals up till the 
day before his death. 

This (1843) was the year of the Disruption. Combe was in 
Edinburgh at the time, but preparing for departure. He had 
watched the event approaching with mingled feelings of hope 
and doubt. He had expected a revolution in the Church, 
and he looked upon this as one of the first steps towards 
freedom of thought and action, but not from the same point of 
view as the founders of the Free Church. Writing to Dr 
Boardman, New York, he said \-^ 

" On the 18th May the disputes of our Established Church 
reached their climax. The Bev. Dr David Welsh, the founder 
of the Phrenological Society, was on that date Moderator. He 
led off a secession from the Establishment of upwards of 400 
ministers (out of about 1000), and among them are Dr 
Chalmers and the ablest divines of Scotland, These men 
abandon their provisions from the State and their station as 
Established clergymen, and must in future depend on their 
flocks, because the Supreme Civil Court controlled them in 
their attempt at setting up an independent power of legisla- 
tion in ecclesiastical matters, in which also civil interests were 
involved. The pretension of these men, if allowed, would 
have brought Scotland back under a spiritual tyranny worse 
than the Catholic ; but their secession will lead to religious 
freedom in a sense and form which they do not even dream of 
at present. I rejoice heartily in the event. I feared that 
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they would not have courage to make the sacrifice ; hut now 
I beg pardon for doubting them, and cry, Bravo ! well done ; 
go forward in the path of liberty, and prosper." 

On the 29th May Dr Combe returned from Madeira much 
improved by his winter's residence there; and on the 4th 
June Mr and Mrs Combe proceeded to Ems, under strict 
injunctions that no serious mental occupation was to be 
indulged in for some months to come. But as he passed 
through the German towns in which there were picture 
galleries, Combe became an industrious visitor and art student. 
His faculties never stopped half way, and his interest in 
painting, which had been always considerable, now that he 
was debarred from his favourite studies, became an absorbing 
passion. He spent long days in the galleries of Germany, and 
afterwards in those of Italy, without any consciousness that 
he was expending his strength as fast as he gained it. Till 
the end of July he was, under medical advice, detained at Ems 
and Kissingen for the ben^t of the waters. He then pro- 
ceeded to Leipzig, where he met Mr Horace Mann who had 
come to Europe to study the Prussian system of education. They 
occupied several days in visiting schools, asylums, and prisons. 
But Combe's strength was not yet sufficient to enable him to 
keep pace with the nervous activity of his friend, whom he 
lectured about obeying " the laws," and cited his own case as 
an example of the consequences of disobedience. At Dresden 
Mr Mann had to visit the institutions he was interested in 
alone ; but they were enabled to enjoy a pleasant three days' 
excursion in Saxon Switzerland together, which revived the 
happy memories of Cape Cottage. They separated at Dresden, 
Mr Mann to pursue his educational investigations, and Combe 
to travel by easy stages into Italy, through Bohemia and part 
of Austria. 

The journey was in ^very way agreeable ; excellent weather 
and beautiful scenery ;two halts at the residences of friends — 
Mr R. E. Noel and Baron Tautpboeus, — and frequent encoun- 
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ters with others from far and near at the inns by the way. 
At Gemlinden they met Mr Eobert Cox and Mr William 
Ivory, whom they joined in several excursions. From Ischl 
Combe wrote to his brother in good spirits, and reported the 
following amusing incident : — 

" I have the honour of being supposed to be like distin- 
guished men. At Cincinnati I was taken for General Har- 
rison, afterwards President. At Linz I went into a printshop, 
and finding, as I thought, that I had taken the wrong door, I 
vanished without uttering a word. I found that the door was 
the right one, and went back. The lady of the shop told Cecy 
that I had frightened her husband out of his wits : I was so 
exactly the image of Francis the late Emperor of Austria, that 
the goodman thought his spirit had made him a visit, and she 
was glad when I came back and showed that I was a being of 
flesh and blood ! We have since seen a cast of the head of 
Francis, and the likeness is distinctly traceable : a long, lean 
face, big mouth, long, narrow nose, high forehead, and a 
sombre expression are found in both. He was a very good 
man, but no philosopher ! " 

Whilst resting at Nauders on the 18th September, he 
entered in his journal the following observations on the 
influence of health and disease on religious thought : — 

" My health has now become so good that I have enjoyed 
the whole journey from Ischl to this place in the highest 
degree. I feel happy, and my moral perceptions are again all 
in harmony with the order of God's providence. I neither 
see in death anything different from what I have described in 
the ' Constitution of Man,' nor do I shrink from it personally 
as a serious evil. In spring and early summer, when brought 
low by suffering, my views of life were dark and gloomy, and 
of death painful and disagreeable. I believe that the mind is in 
the best condition to enjoy religion, and to experience true and 
sound religious emotions, when it is in the best health ; and 
that no prospects of eternal felicity, no faith or assurances of 
salvation, will give feelings of hope, comfort, and happiness 
when the organization is in a state of nervous depression. 
The evangelical believer then doubts of his salvation. Jesus 
Christ himself, when brought into this condition, fell into 
despair, and exclaimed, ' My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
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rae ? * Viewing him, as the Unitarians do, as merely a Good 
Man, this exclamation, when one reverts to its organic 
cause, is extremely touching, as indicating how much he 
suffered. Viewing him, as the Trinitarians do, as actually one 
of the Persons of the Godhead, as Himself the Deity, and as 
conscious that in a few minutes he was to become again the 
ruler of the whole created universe, we see him, nevertheless, 
so completely overcome by the nervous depression which 
attends the close of long-continued acute sutfering that his 
humanity sunk under his tortures, and his intellectual know- 
ledge of his own true character and future condition was not 
sufficient to sustain even him against the doubts of God's 
goodness, engendered by his physical exhaustion and pain. 
What a lesson to the bigots in misinterpreting death-bed 
scenes ! When the brain is left unaffected, the sinner dies full 
of hope; when it is worn out by pain, even Christ despaired, 
and died in despondency." 

The sight of the river Inn flowing rapidly by, and looking 
exactly the same as it had done to him six years ago, suggested 
a long train of reflection on identity, leading him to this conclu- 
sion: — "The human being enjoys consciousness and memory ; 
and how these are preserved whilst his substance changes is 
still an inexplicable mystery. This subsistence of the con- 
sciousness of identity and the phenomena of memory afford 
the strongest presumptions that I recollect against the infer- 
ences that the mind perishes with the brain; for if we cannot 
tell how consciousness of identity and memory are transferred 
from particle to particle of matter, we may assume that there 
is something, an unknown something, of which consciousness 
and memory are attributes, and which only uses the brain." 

On leaving Germany after his third visit it was with his 
former feelings of esteem and attachment for the people con- 
firmed and strengthened. "How rarely have we met aa 
absurd German," he exclaimed. "I do not recollect havino- 
met with a German whose mind was narrow and enslaved 
either politically or religiously, — I mean educated Germans." 
But having entered Italy by way of the Stelvio pass and the 
valley of the ValteUine, he discovered that he had come amon<Tsb 
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a people who did not promise to attract much of his esteem. 
The inns were dear and ill served ; extortion on the part of 
innkeepers and postillions was the rule, and the traveller 
could only protect himself by resolute bargaining. At Varenna 
the Combes remained for four days, resting and enjoying the 
sunshine and the beauties of the Lake of Como as thoroughly 
9S if this had been their honeymoon, and as if the enthusiasm 
of youth cast its bright halo around all they saw. It was 
their first visit to Italy, and Mrs Combe had long cherished a 
desire to see the country. The excursion had been promised 
to her after the return from America as a compensation for all 
the fatigues she had undergone in that experiment ; then the 
Heidelberg experiment interfered, and she would have been 
disappointed again but for the peremptory orders of the 
doctors that her husband should for a time abandon his 
lectures. She had always found him difficult to move from 
the one object which engrossed his mind, but well pleased 
enough to go on when he had been started. It was one of 
the fortunate characteristics of his nature, that with all its 
seriousness he had a large capacity for pleasure, when duty 
did not stand in the way ; and now, compelled to be idle, and 
with returning strength, he declared that for the first time in 
liis life he was really "enjoying otium'' Still he was observ- 
ing, reflecting, learning, and laying up material for new work. 
So, at Milan, Genoa, Spezia, Lucca, Pisa, and Tlorence — at 
all of which places they paused, — he found his chief delight 
in studying pictures and sculpture. In the people he was 
struck by the absence of any distinctive features. 

" I have scarcely been able to distinguish a national head 
and countenance since we entered Italy," he wrote to his 
brother from Florence, 17th October. "In Milan the brain is, 
on the whole, not large and not well proportioned ; but so 
various are the forms and temperaments that it is difficult to 
characterise any as predominant. We saw far better heads m 
the pit of the Scala theatre than in the churches 1 In the 
portion of Sardinia between Pavia and Genoa, the head is 
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not so broad as in Milan and Austrian Lombardy ; so far as 
we saw it^ the moral region is better, and there is a softer and 
more intelligent expression in the countenance. In Genoa 
the forms and sizes again become various, but we saw many 
good female heads there. When we entered Modena, at 
Lavenza, an oval face, narrow head, higher coronal region, 
with frequent predominance of the knowing organs, again 
became prominent, accompanied by small features and a sharp 
nervous temperament. I have often heard you mention the 
loud talking of the Italians. We fiad it increase as we go 
south, and find the tones of the common people hard, harsh, 
and wild, indicating the excessive activity of the propensities. 
The Germans are not a noisy people, and their tones are far 
more pregnant with the softness of the moral sentiments. 
With all this we are enjoying 'our Italy' very much, and are 
grateful to you for encouraging us to persevere. My health 
is now better than I ever recollect it to have been. I now see 
and feel that you were quite right in saying that my nervous 
condition had been constantly low since I returned from 
America ; but until I got out of the fog I did not perceive 
that I was in it," 



The following will interest modern travellers in Italy : — 

"Travelling is not so expensive in Italy as it had been 
represented to us. After all cheating and plundering, the 
posting with our light carriage has not, on an average, ex- 
ceeded Is. 2d. sterling per English mile. In most of the 
towns we have found good inns, a profusion of supply for 
dinner that was quite unnecessary, and the charges have been 
generally under 15s. a day for us both, for dinner, coffee in 
the evening, and breakfast. Wax lights and servants may be 
estimated at 4s. more — in all under one pound; and for this 
we have a handsome sitting-room and bedroom in most inns, 
and when we have only a bedroom the expense does not 
exceed 15s. or 16s. a day, servants included. In short, the 
style is as much superior to Germany as the expense ; but the 
moral differences are incalculable. In Germany all the 
inmates of the hotel are satisfied, and you leave them amidst 
smiles, kind looks, kind words, and warm wishes for a happy 
journey. You long to come back to them, and feel certain of 
being received as a friend. In Italy one leaves a hotel 
amidst grumblings and dissatisfied countenances, and under so 
much irritation of feeling that one thanks God at gettin^f 
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away from them, and a rough Christian would wish never to 
see them again except in hell fire." 

Before leaving Florence they were introduced to Madame 
Catalani, who with her husband lived in a villa about three 
miles from the city. Combe described her thus : — 

" She is now only 63, and is hale and unbroken. She is a 
noble creature ; has a fine nervous-bilious temperament, with 
a mere shade of the lymphatic ; a large head, large anterior 
lobe, and fine, large, massive coronal. She is all over quiet 
intellectual power, moral goodness, and single-mindedness. 
It was beautiful to see with what warmth and sincerity of 
affection she embraced Cecy as the daughter of the 'noble 
SLddons/ as she called her. Mrs Siddons and she were 
sincere friends and admirers of each other; both possessed 
great intellectual power, exquisite sensibility, with high moral 
wortL The husband of Madame C. is a good-natured, round- 
headed, shallow-looking little man." 

At Florence, too, the Combes had their first, and, as they sin- 
cerely hoped, their last experience of an earthquake. About 
four o*clock in the morning Combe heard a strange hollow 
rumbling; the massive walls of the hotel shook as if they were 
rending asunder; then the fioor quivered and the bed shook 
as if it had the ague. But although it had been one of the 
severest earthquakes which had occurred during the past four 
or five years, very little damage was done. 

On the 29th October they arrived in Rome, without having 
encountered the banditti of whom Mrs Combe had been tra- 
velling in great terror, with all her jewellery carefully hidden 
away in odd corners of the carriage. After a few days they 
found a suite of suitable apartments, engaged a man and his 
wife as their attendants, and settled down for the winter. The 
climate and all their surroundings afforded them pleasure: 
their mode of living was simple, and therefore much to their 
liking ; tea and conversation in the evenings were the chief 
entertainments of which they partook at other houses, or were 
expected to give in their own. For society they had a number 
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of old friends, — amongst them Lawrence Macdonald, Mr and 
Mrs Taylor of ITorwicli, and Dr S. G. Howe and his wife from 
America, — and amongst new ones, John Gibson, the sculptor, 
and Mrs Mary Somerville, author of " The Connection of the 
Physical Sciences," &c. Combe entered into the business of 
sight-seeing with relish; and with some humour he tells the 
Doctor of a disappointment he had in an attempt to see the 
Pope. 

" Sunday, l^ih Dec. — I have just been detected in a pious 
fraud! The Taylors asked us to go to the Sistine chapel to 
see the Pope and cardinals. Gentlemen must appear in a full 
dress of black ; and I had no black coat. Cecy and Mrs Taylor 
pinned up my Oxford grey surtout in such a manner that they 
assured me no servant of the Pope's would know it from a black 
coat, but the Swiss guard was too knowing for them. The 
colour passed, but he detected the long tails, and I was turned 
back. The ladies and Mr Taylor were admitted, and were 
greatly edified; and I was justly punished for lending myself 
to such a deception. But Mr Taylor promises to lend me his 
black coat some day, and I hope by this means to diddle the 
Swiss guard, as it is not stipulated (for good reasons in Kome) 
that the black coat must be the man's own when he appears 
in presence of the Pope." 

At this time he studied nothing as a task, but with his wife 
he took lessons in Italian ; he read little, wrote only when 
inclined, walked a good deal in the sight-seeing expeditions, 
and rejoiced in capital health. The Vatican galleries and the 
studios of painters and sculptors formed a vast field of interest 
to him, and he was very diligent in his visits to both. He 
had already grasped the theory which formed the basis of his 
subsequent art criticisms, namely, that mental organisation 
influences physical or muscular development, and that the two 
must harmonise in every good work of art. He therefore saw 
in the application of Phrenology to painting and sculpture an 
important means of aiding artist and critic, — the one in produc- 
tion, and the other in estimating the value of the result. The 
idea was communicated to Lawrence Macdonald, who about 
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twelve years previously had initiated him into the philosophy 
of art, and who now encouraged him to publish his notes. 
Writing on the subject to the Doctor, 20th November 1843, 
Combe says : — 

" One part of my inquiry was new to Lawrence, viz., What 
inspired Eaphael not only with grace, judgment, and power of 
expression, but with the instinctive sagacity by which he was 
led to' connect the right form of head with the right mental 
character ? I found original portraits of all the great masters 
in art in Milan, Genoa^ or Florence, and came to the following 
conclusions : — Leonardo da Vinci and Eaphael had the highest 
temperaments (nervous, sanguine, bilious) ; and the finest com- 
binations, viz., large anterior lobes, large moral organs, and full 
propensities, all harmoniously developed. From these quali- 
ties they were the greatest painters ; farther, these gifts con- 
stituted them fine, and perfect instruments for trying the tone 
and pitch of all the faculties in other men. They felt acutely 
all discords and harmonies between their own Wesens or Beings 
and those of other men. Their powers of observation led them 
to note the whole form and expression of those who harmonised 
with and differed from them ; and hence was revealed to them 
the connection between certain forms of the head and certain 
characters. They found that great and good men had heads 
like their own, and pure, peaceful, graceful expressions of 
countenance (both of these painters were themselves beauti- 
ful); and in painting the highest characters they reproduced 
themselves, with modifications. In painting low and medium 
characters, they sought for low and medium men, and copied 
their forms. Michael Angelo had a large head, a dark bilious 
and nervous temperament, large anterior lobe, great Comba- 
tiveness, Self-Esteem, and Firmness, with Ideality, Benevo- 
lence, and Veneration all less in proportion than these. He 
seems also to have had great Concentrativeness. He wants 
the grace, softness, moral purity, and depth of sentiment of 
Eaphael and Leonardo da Vinci ; but he excels them in the 
expression of energetic and intense intellectual action, and of 
self-determination. His heads are not so perfectly in accord- 
ance with the expression as those of Eaphael, because his own 
brain, as an instrument of feeling and judging, was not so 
perfect. Other examples occur. Andrea del Sarto had a 
smallish head, with predominant knowing organs ; his drawing 
and colouring are firm ; but almost all his heads of Christ, the 
Apostles, and Saints are too small and too deficient in the 
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anterior lobe and coronal region to be dignified. He obvi- 
ously did not feel and did not understand qualities superior 
to his own, and did not appreciate the forms which expressed 
them. Pietro Perugino, the master of Kaphael, and a great 
painter, had a large head, with a large, long, broad, and high 
anterior lobe. His temperament was highly sanguine and 
partly lymphatic. All his ideal characters which I have seen 
are of the sanguine temperament, and they have the grace, 
power, and softness which subsequently characterised Eaphael, 
but not in such a high degree. His sentiments and propensi- 
ties cannot be seen for his cap ; but his works show a clear 
perception of the meaning of the moral and intellectual head. 
One can understand how Eaphael adopted his style and 
speedily surpassed him. Eaphael had his form of brain in a 
still higher condition of combination and temperament, and 
therefore felt and saw as he did." 

Mr Macdonald, and another artist, Mr Eobert Tait, assisted 
Combe in verifying and maturing the principles which he 
advanced in his letters on " The Application of Phrenology to 
the Fine Arts." The first lettei was written by the middle of 
T)ecember, and despatched for publication in the Phrenological 
Journal, in which it appeared in April 1844. His expecta- 
tion of its effect was modest ; he did not think it would interest 
twenty people, because " Phrenologists in general know nothing 
and care nothing about Art, and artists care nothing about 
Phrenology ; and to be appreciated the readers of the article 
must take some interest in, and know something about both. 
But if the views be sound and useful, they will keep till minds 
arise to use them as helps to better expositions. Meantime 
they have agreeably interested me." 

He was soon agreeably surprised, however, to find that the 
letters were not only read by phrenologists, but also by artists, 
some of them men who had already made their reputation, 
Haydon and George Harvey amongst others. The letters ap- 
peared at intervals in 1844, 1846, and 1847, as Combe's studies 
in the galleries of the Continent and at home supplied him 
with new reflections and new illustrations of his theory. But 
it was not unti] May 1855 that he put them forth in the per- 
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manent form of a separate book under the title of " Phrenology 
Applied to Painting and Sculpture ;" and even then he did so 
with diffidence, explaining that he felt himself in relation to 
Art to stand very much in the relation of the scientific chemist 
to the brewer and baker, — ignorant of the practical details of 
their trades, but still able to explain the laws of fermentation 
which they must observe to succeed in their manipulations. 
" This analogy, however, is not complete," he said ; " for in Art, 
genius is indispensable to the successful application of rules. 
But still, one who has studied the science of man by a new 
method may have become acquainted with facts and principles 
calculated to aid the artist in realising his own inspirations." 
The work was divided into eleven chapters, dealing with the 
sources of the pleasure derived from the Fine Arts ; proportion 
and expression in the human figure ; the constituent elements 
of expression in painting and sculpture ; the temperaments ; 
the relation between particular regions of the brain and par- 
ticular characteristics of the body ; illustrations of the prin- 
ciples involved in the treatment of the foregoing subjects; an 
inquiry into the natural endowments necessary to the artist; 
the cerebral development and genius of Eaphael ; remarks on 
his works ; and a study of his cartoons. In his studies of Art, 
Combe's object was to find a complete philosophy of painting 
and sculpture, ao that reasons might be given for the judg- 
ments pronounced upon the works of artists. His argument 
was based upon the following principles, — and here, as in all 
he wrote, his tendency to systematise, or to bring everything 
into strict order, is prominent : — 

" The human mind and body are the highest objects with 
which the painter and sculptor have to deal ; and while the 
faculties of the one and the organs of the other are not scien- 
tifically known, correct representation of their combined effect 
must be extremely difficult. While, for example, the relations 
between mental endowment and corporeal form and expression 
are not ascertained, the rules of art and the principles of judg- 
ing art must, to a corresponding extent, remain empirical. The 
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key to the science of human nature is to be found in physi- 
ology. The brain and nervous system are the organs by which 
mind is manifested in this life, and, in so far as Art is con- 
cerned, the other portions of the human frame are merely its 
executive instruments. It is mind which gives to them their 
character and charm. The physiology of the brain and nervous 
system, by developing the science of mind, and general physi- 
ology by unfolding the structure and functions of the other 
portions of the body, will enable the artist to understand the 
relations subsisting between particular mental endowments 
and particular corporeal forms, expressions, and qualities, and 
this knowledge should furnish one element towards construct- 
ing a philosophy of art." 

One of Combe's most interesting experiences in Eome was 
the examination of a cast of EaphaeVs skull, the development 
of which indicated the possession of all the fine qualities ex- 
pressed in his works. Combe was the more interested in this 
examination owing to these circumstances : — In the Academy 
of St Luke at Kome, a cast said to have been taken from the 
skull of Raphael had been preserved for nearly two centuries. 
Mr William Scott having seen this skull, wrote for the Phreno- 
logical Journal, vol. ii. p. 329, an elaborate essay on the genius 
and cerebral development of the painter, estimating the tem- 
perament from one of Raphael's portraits of himself. It was 
afterwards discovered that this was not a cast of Raphael's 
skull, but of that of Don Desiderio^Adjutorio, the founder of 
the Society of the Virtuosi of the Pantheon in 1542, and a 
mere dilettante in Art, This was an excellent opportunity for 
the ridicule of the opponents of Phrenology, who fully availed 
themselves of it. On the 1.4th September 1833, by order of 
the Pope, the tomb of Raphael in the Pantheon was opened, 
and the body found. Two casts were taken of the skull, of the 
bones of the hand, and of such other bones as were entire. 
One of these casts was placed in the official custody of the 
Chevalier Fabris, president of the Roman Academy ; and on 
the 7th January 1844, Combe was permitted to examine and 
measure it. He found that it closely resembled Adjutorio's in 
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many respects, and that, granting to the latter, Eaphael's tem- 
perament, Mr Scott's estimate of the character would have 
been essentially correct ; he also found that where the skulls 
dififered the genuine one corresponded more exactly with the 
character of the painter. He gave a full account of the develop- 
ment and character in the Phrenological Journal, vol. xix. p. 42, 
and in the work on Phrenology applied to art* In reference 

•^ "The first look of tlie skull conveys the impression that it is smaller than 
the average of British male skulls. Its form is a beautiful, graceful oval ; and 
its surface appears to have heen remarkably smooth and equal. My first ob- 
servation was, * How like it is to a female skull of the highest class ! ' Chevalier 
Fabris observed, * That remark is striking, for Raphael is described by his 
contemporaries as having possessed much of the delicacy and grace of the female 
character,' and he called my attention, at the same time, to a cast of the bones 
of the hand found in the coffin ; they were long, slender, and graceful. On 
examining the skull more minutely, the left side was found to be a little larger 
than the right, the difference extending nearly throughout all its parts. A 
farther scrutiny showed that the development is in an uncommon degree 
equable and harmonious, bespeaking corresponding equability in the develop- 
ment of the dififerent parts of the brain. . . . The details of the development 
are as follows : — The measurements were taken with callipers applied to an 
English footrule — 

From Individuality to a point immediately below the occipital 
spine, the spine itself having been destroyed by the mud, 

Comparison to the point nearest Concentrativeness, the skuU over 
that organ itself having been also destroyed, . 

The meatus auditorius to Firmness, , . . . 

Do. do. to Individuality, .... 

A point corresponding to the posterior margin of the superorbitar 
plate to IndividuaUty, ...... 

A point corresponding to the posterior margin of the superorbitar 
plate to Comparison, 



6f inches. 
3i „ 



Constructivenessto Con- 

structiveness, . 
Ideality to Ideality, 
Destructiveness to De- 
structiveness, . 



4f inches. 
41 „ 



Secretiveness to Secretive- 
ness, .... 

Cautiousness to Cautious- 
ness, .... 



5| inches. 



1. Amativeness, . rather large. 

2. Philoprogenitiveness, 

judging from the 
impression in the 
clay, . . . large. 

3. Concentrativeness, 

judging from the 
impression in the 
clay, . . . large. 



3a, Inhabitiveness, 
jud ging from the im- 
pression in the clay, large. 

4. Adhesiveness, judging 
from the right side 
of the cast, . large. 

6. Combativenesg, judg- 
ing from the right 
side of the cast, . large. 
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to size, he makes this note in his Journal : — " The size of this 
head proves that fine temperament and beautiful combina- 
tion suffice to render a man a great painter, without great 
dimensions in the general cerebral mass. In the arena of 
public life, Eaphael would have been wise, prudent, good, even 
profound in calm thought, but not weighty in impression or 
power." 

Combe's eagerness to see everything took him, on the day 
after the inspection of Eaphael's skull, to the College di Pro- 
pagaTida Fides, where he heard services in honour of the 
Saviour's birth (this being the anniversary of the day on which 
the three wise men of the East were led to Bethlehem by the 
star), pronounced in forty-nine languages. The speakers were 
youDg priests from all parts of the world — from China to Sweden, 
from Siberia to Timbuctoo ; and even the dialects were repre- 
sented — that of the Lowland Scotch by " Eugenio Small di 
Paisley." In the evening he attended one of the balls of 
Prince Torlonia in Cardinal "Wolsey's palace, near St Peter's, 
where he saw princes, cardinals, priests, English peers and 
peeresses mingling with artists and commoners in a scene of 
splendour which dazzled the eyes. 



6. Destructiveness, , rather large. 


(Sentiment 


of the 


6a. Alimentiveness, . rather large. 


Beautiful?) 


. large. 


7. Secretiveness, . large. 


20. Wit, . 


. full. 


8. Acquisitiveness, . rather large. 


21. Imitation, 


. large. 


9. Constructlvenes3> . full. 


22. Individuality 


. large. 


10. Self-Esteem, . . moderate. 


23. Form, . 


. large. 


11. Loveof Approhation, very large. 


24. Size, . 


. large. 


12. Cautiousness, large. 


25. Weight, 


. large. 


13. Benevolence,. . large. 


26. Colouring, 


. rather large 


14. Veneration, . . rather large. 


27. Locality, 


. large. 


15. Firmness, . , large. 


28. Number, 


. moderate. 


16. Conscientiousness, . very large. 


29. Order, . 


. . full. 


17. Hope, ^. . , moderate. 


30. Eventuality, 


. full. 


18. "Wonder, . . rather large. 


31. Time, . 


. fuU. 


19. Ideality, back part, 


32. Tune, . 


. large. 


(Sentiment of the 


33. Language, 


. uncertain. 


Sublime?),. . moderate. 


34. Comparison, 


. large. 


Ideality, front part. 


35. Causality, 


. very large. 


— Phrenology applied to Painting and S 


culpture, pp. 99 ar 


d 100. 
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He had also an excellent opportunity of studying the organ 
of Language, for he was presented to Cardinal Mezzofanti, who 
was reputed to know forty languages. He describes the 
cardinal thus : — 

" He is now an old man, apparently about seventy, of a 
strong bilious and nervous temperament, with a head of aver- 
age size ; he is slender, of average stature, and very active. 
His anterior lobe is only average in general size ; but language 
is large; the knowing organs and the middle perpendicular 
region are large ; the other organs are moderate. I had been 
told that his eyes are not prominent, but this is incorrect. 
Much as the eyebrows project, and spare as is the figure, the 
eyes stand out to the line of the eyebrows, and viewed from 
the side, are seen distinctly to project. I asked him if he ever 
forgot a word after having once learned it, and he said that he 
did, until he had learned its relations and its power when 
combined with other words, after which he recollected it 
better. Still, he said, all languages must be used, not to slip 
more or less from the memory. He learns a language most 
easily by speaking it and hearing it spoken. The most difficult 
languages are the Sanscrit and Arabic. Each Chinese sign is 
a word ; all Chinese scholars attach the same meaning to the 
sign, but pronounce the word differently in different provinces. 
His form is large, and he was fond of botany. He said that it 
is in languages as in botany, the more you know the more 
easy it became to distinguish and remember the analogies and 
differences of words and plants. !!^asked him whether seeing 
a word printed or written assisted him in recollecting it and 
its meaning, but he did not seem distinctly to comprehend 
my question. My object was to discover whether Form, which 
is large, aided his Language by enabling him to associate the 
shapes of the words with their sounds and associations. I 
mentioned to him Cuvier's memory of forms, and this led him 
to say that he was certain there were different kinds of 
memories ; that there is a local memory, and probably also a 
memory for forms and a memory for words." 

Combe was struck by the large organ of Form possessed by 
the Cardinal, and speaking of it to the Chevalier Barberi, a 
famous worker in mosaics, the latter said he could give an 
illustration of its power :-^ 

VOL. II. M 
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" The first time he saw Mezzofanti, he went to introduce him 
to a Russian general The cardinal mistook Barberi for the 
general's aide-de-camp, and addressed him in Russian. He ex- 
plained that he was a Roman. The cardinal then spoke with 
the general in Russian. A period of eight years elapsed 
during which he did not see Mezzofanti ; but being one day in 
a crowd of people in St Peter's, the cardinal came near the 
place where he stood, looked at him, and then addressed him in 
Russian, asking when he returned to Rome, and how the 
general was. Barberi answered that he was a Roman, and had 
never left Rome since he last saw him eight years ago. The 
cardinal said, ' Oh yes, you told me that you were a Roman when 
you came with the general; but I mistook you for a Russian, 
and it is always the first impression that remains with me.' " 

In the Roman States, and especially in Rome, the aspect 
which Christianity presented to Combe was that of a great 
means of salvation ; all its teachings and exactions had refer- 
ence to a future life, and in exact proportion, the temporal 
welfare of the people was neglected. In Pratestant Germany, 
there was less concern about a future state ; priests and people 
assumed salvation as certain ; and in no country which he 
had visited was '^ the genuine spirit of humanity more all- 
pervading." To his brother, the doctor (who was spending a 
second winter at Madeira), he addressed the following observa- 
tions on the condition of the Roman people : — 

'' Rome, Qth February 1844. 
"My Dear Doctor,— You cannot expect me to give you 
amusing letters from Rome, for here there is no incident ; 
you must just take description and remark, therefore, as the 
best offering which I can present at your shrine, and I shall 
tell you on this occasion about the Roman prisons, which I 
have recently visited. But, first, let me remark that the Pope 
possesses advantages which fall to the lot of no other earthly 
sovereign. He is the head of the spiritual and of the temporal 
government of the Roman States, and in both capacities, he 
enjoys absolute power. In his spiritual capacity he enjoys 
more ; he and his council possess infallibility in the interpre- 
tation of Scripture, and in the regulation of all moral and 
spiritual affairs. There is no clashing of temporal and spiritual 
jurisdictions here. No one can complain that the full efficacy 
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of Christian doctrine on morals and social happiness, is 
obstructed or diminished by infidel rulers, or lukewarm 
public functionaries who care for none of the things of Chris- 
tianity. The Pope has an array ot 5000 priests in Rome, 
sworn to do his pleasure, and 4000 soldiers equally devoted 
to his cause. The vicar and bishop preside in courts of morals, 
with power to commit to prison all offenders against the moral 
law. The Pope, cardinals, and priests, have the Bible in their 
hands, and are in possession of all the learning that has 
accumulated from the age of Homer down to the present day. 
I told you that I heard them celebrate the feast of the Magi 
in 49 languages or dialects ; and every voice concurs in testify- 
ing that they are learned theologians and skilful disputants. 
They lack one thing, however, sadly ; but which many serious 
persons consider as not the one thing needful, viz., a practical 
knowledge of natural science, and a practical perception of the 
laws, physical and moral, by which God governs the world. 
In Rome, every effort is made to prevent the diffusion of this 
kind of knowledge, while faitJi is taught with unceasing 
assiduity. Let us contemplate the result in the management 
of their prisons. 

" In the first place the Boman brain is by nature remark- 
ably active. The temperament is nervous bilious, the eye is 
generally dark in colour and bright with vivacity, and wher- 
ever a motive is presented to the people they seem to me to 
be quick. In their conversation one hears evidence of their 
mental activity that cannot be mistaken ; they speak rapidly 
and emphatically, and use much gesticulation. But in the 
common people the brain is generally considerably smaller 
than it is in the same class in England and Germany, and it 
is not well formed. Three-fifths of the lower orders in Rome 
appear to belong to the exotic class. They have long lank limbs, 
small chests, long necks, and small ill-shaped heads. There 
is no national type in their heads. In some the anterior lobe 
is small ; in others the coronal region is the defective part ; in 
others the posterioMobe from Philoprogenitiveness to Firmness 
seems shaven away. In some the base is narrow, in others 
broad. Physiologists regard these as the descendants of the 
slaves imported, and of the conquerors who settled in Rome. 
They present the appearance which plants and animals trans- 
ported from a cold to a warm climate assume, after several 
generations. What is called the old race has a well-defined 
national character. Their brains are large ; the anterior lobe 
is generally well-developed ; the base is very broad, and the 
coronal region in proportion to these two is flat ; while the 
posterior lobe is well developed. They are generally strong 
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large-chested, muscular men, with short necks. The Eoman 
priesthood teaches these subjects the ceremonies of the 
Catholic religion, and compels them to go to confession and 
take the sacrament at least once a year ; but it does little to 
enlighten their intellects and direct their moral sentiments 
towards the practical guidance of their propensities. The 
result ' is what might be expected. The lower orders are 
passionate, revengeful, thoughtless, and superstitious. When 
excited, which they are very easily, they rush to action for 
good or evil, reckless of consequences. The^ are not malignant; 
on the contrary, taking them all in all, I should say that they 
are good natured ; and in circumstances of distress many of 
them are actively kind and compassionate. The sense of 
justice being much neglected in their education, truth and 
honesty are rather rare virtues ; yet I see many individual 
instances in which Conscientiousness is large in the brain, and 
I have found the sentiment in a corresponding degree of 
activity. The higher ranks have better formed brains. I 
have again and again remarked the development of brain seen 
in the theatres is far higher than that observed in the 
churches; the theatres attract the larger, the more intellectual, 
and the better proportioned heads ; while the small, ill-shaped, 
and heterogeneous brains form the staple of the worshippers in 
the splendid sacred edifices with which Eome abounds. In 
this remark, I speak only of the majority. In the theatres 
one may pick out very bad, and in the churches very high 
instances of cerebral endowment; but I reckon the general 
fact certain, that the theatres, in consequence of affording 
almost the only intellectual excitement (besides the galleries 
and studios for statuary and painting) in Rome, attract the 
minds of the highest natural endowments and cultivation. 
Generally, the female brain is better proportioned than the male. 
" The criminals presented by this population are such as 
might be expected from their nature and circumstances. The 
tendency to strike and stab is so predominant (the fruit of 
vivacious propensities and untrained intellect), that the law 
awards imprisonment for several years for merely carrying 
concealed lethal weapons, even without using them. The 
night police stop passengers in the streets, search their persons, 
and if a stabbing knife or dagger is found, they are sentenced 
to one, two, three or more years of imprisonment. Wounding, 
stabbing, homicide, murder, and carrying concealed arms, con- 
stitute three-fifths of the crimes committed by the male con- 
victs in the prisons of Rome ; one-fifth, or a little more, are 
condemned for thefts ; and the remainder for false-sweariog, 
smuggling, insubordination, and such-like offences. 
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"lb is obvious that many individuals may be guilty of 
the first class of offences from sheer momentary impulse, 
without either their dispositions being naturally bad, or their 
intellectual faculties defective, and accordingly I was struck 
with the number of improvable subjects which the male 
prisons presented. But how are they treated ? Before being 
tried they are crowded together to the number of thirty, forty, 
fifty, or sixty in one apartment, night and day, in utter idle- 
ness, and without superintendence. After trial, while an 
appeal is pending, they remain in the same prison and condi- 
tion, and also after sentence is pronounced until sent to their 
ulterior destination. I here refer to the ' Carceri Kuove ' in 
the Via Julia. I found in this prison 313 individuals belong- 
ing to all these classes. They were mixed promiscuously, and 
the average period of detention of each individual in it is from 
six to seven months. Some of them, after this period, may be 
declared by the judges on trial to be innocent of the offence 
charged against them, and be dismissed, but without compen- 
sation for the horrors and degradation and contamination of 
such an imprisonment. 

" Those who are condemned to one year's imprisonment or 
more are transferred to the galleys, to the Castle of St Angelo, 
to the ' Bagno ' at the Baths of Dioclesian, or other similar 
places of confinement. The condemned criminals in the 
Castle of St Angelo and the ' Bagno ' wear a prison dress, and 
most of them carry chains on their legs. They sleep in large 
apartments containing 40, 50, or 60 each, and are employed 
during the day on the public works in Eome. In the 
* Bagno * prison there were, on the day of my visit, 440 
individuals; but the public works afiforded employment for 
only about 200 of them, and they were taken out in turns. 
Those not employed were sitting cold, shivering, idle, and 
miserable in the great halls ; but the moment we left, they 
broke from their silence and sedate positions, and all the 
Italian vivacity was heard. We tried the experiment with 
these prisoners by presenting them with a book to ascertain 
how many could read. Only about 12 per cent, could do so ; 
and not above 1 or 2 per cent, could write. We found only 
one book in the whole prison lying visible, and it was a copy 
of Tasso ! There is a chaplain in the ' Carceri Nuove ' and 
to this prison, and the convicts hear mass on Sundays, and 
the Jesuits administer spiritual instruction to them at other 
times. Their food is pretty liberal, and the prisons are more 
clean than could well be expected under such a system ; but 
the bed-clothes are very scanty, and in winter the prisonera 
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cannot undress without suffering an extremity of cold that 
must be injurious to health. This gives them a squalid look. 
The instruction given in prison does not include reading and 
writing. A person may pass ten years or a whole lifetime in 
these prisons, and at his release by expiration of his sentence 
or death, be incapable of reading and writing, if he was so 
when committed. It is self-evident that mere oral instruction 
in morals and religion can accomplish but little when not 
assisted by reading. The spiritual instructor may lecture a 
whole hour a week on each individual (and this is probably 
beyond the mark), teaching him to love God and to do good 
toman; but the prisoner's own active unguided propensities, 
and those of his fellow -prisoners, will teach him, during pro- 
bably six hours each day, to appreciate the delights of satisfied 
revenge, how to strike with the surest aim, how to rob with 
the least chance of detection, and how, in prison, to humbug 
the priest and elude the vigilance of the jailor ! Yet the 
Pontifical Government are not so much to blame as at first 
sight might appear, except in so far as they consist of Christian 
priests, with the Bible in their hands, professing to use it as 
their rule of conduct, and possessed of temporal power to carry 
all its precepts into execution. Viewed as mere lay rulers, 
they are only twenty or thirty years behind England, and are 
in many respects in advance of some of the German princes in 
the administration of their jails ; but I repeat that, as 
Christian ministers, they, by this open war between the real 
dictates of Christianity in the treatment of criminals and 
their practice, are teaching most forcibly lessons of infidelity, 
and giving matter of rejoicing to the scoffer. 

" Another example of the same disregard of practical Chris- 
tianity is exhibited in the Papal Lottery. In almost every 
street in Rome there is a' Eeverend Apostolical Lottery Office ' 
(was there ever such a combination of names united before !), 
in which tickets so low in price as twopence-halfpenny are 
sold to tempt the poorest of the people to gamble ! and on 
holydays, when all other shops are rigorously shut, not only 
are these open, but long lists of numbers are obtruded on 
boards in the public streets, often directly opposite to the 
door of a church, the better to catch the simple citizens as 
they go to or return from their devotions ! That the poorest 
of the people are tempted by these lotteries I know by the 
directest observation. I have, for servants, a married man 
and his wife, who have a family to support, and their joint 
wages are only £3 a month, the usual rate in Rome. One 
morning I found them both much agitated, and in great 
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distress. They had bought ^\% numbers in the lottery; 
Antonio in dusting his breeches over the window had shaken 
out the tickets ; they were drawn prizes amounting to 89 scudi 
(nearly £20 sterling) ; and it was only on looking for the 
tickets, and finding them nowhere, that Antonio recollected 
having seen some loose papers fly from his breeches, which he 
had imagined to be waste paper, but now recollected that 
they were the tickets ! They are all payable on presentment 
to the bearer, and his loss was irremediable ! To give sanctity 
to the lottery, the drawing is superintended by priests ! and 
the boy who draws makes the sign of the cross each time 
before putting forth his arm into the urn ! Tim keys of heaven 
are painted with the mitre on the lottery office sign-board ! " 

Mrs Combe had suffered much from colds during the 
winter, and for the benefit of her health an excursion was 
made to Naples in the beginniug of March, accompanied by 
Mr and Mrs Taylor. Here Combe continued his studies of 
painting and sculpture with undiminished ardour. He met 
Dr Luigi Ferrarese, the Italian Phrenologist, whose liberal 
opinions had placed him under the suspicion of the govern- 
ment, and materially impeded his success as a physician. 
But he adhered to his opinions, and submitted to his straitened 
circumstances. On his return to Edinburgh, Combe induced 
the Henderson Trustees to send a cheque for ten guineas to 
Dr Ferarrese, as a slight token of their appreciation of his 
services to Phrenology. The faces of the Neapolitans, Combe 
observed, were longer and thinner than those of the people of 
Rome ; some were like Celts, others like what Spurzheim 
called the Phoenician type ; the heads of many of the men 
were very small, and dirt and squalid clothing abounded 
everywhere. 

" The brains did not indicate either a powerful or a ferocious 
people. Among them was a proportion of good sized and 
well formed heads ; and we were struck particularly with 
the fact that the female brain was superior to the male. It 
was of a full size and well formed, long, not too broad, with 
a fair coronal region, and good anterior lobe. In both sexes 
large knowing organs are more common than among the 
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Romans, The temperament is generally nervous sanguine 
bilious, and the number of very dark skins is small ; many are 
surprisingly fair aud white. ThB face is long and thin. The 
tradition that they are Greeks is borne out by their forms. 
What can cause the superiority of the female brain ? Has 
woman in despotic countries a freer field for the natural 
exertion of all her faculties than the man ? And does this 
activity in their appropriate sphere develop the brain more 
completely? In all countries the female brain excels the 
male in the moral organs in proportion to the propensities ; 
but in England and in the United States the general and 
absolute size of the female brain does not approach so near 
to an equality with, or to a superiority in, so many individual 
instances over the male brain as in Naples." 

Whilst exploring the ruins of Pompeii and visiting Vesuvius 
Combe displayed more physical energy than he had done for 
several years, and Mrs Combe's health improved during the 
month's sojourn in Kaples. Another month (April) was 
spent in Eome, and on the 25 th April they took their depar- 
ture without much regret. The works of art had afforded him 
intense and abiding interest, but the mass of the people had 
made a most disagreeable impression on him. He went away 
pitying those of his friends who were " doomed to live in 
such an atmosphere of dishonesty, passion, and folly." They 
travelled by way of Genoa, Milan, Verona, Venice, Inns- 
bruck, and Munich to Heidelberg, resting a day or two at each 
place ; and he found this route much more agreeable than 
that by the Stelvio pass. The following extracts from his 
journal reveal the healthy state of his mind at this date : — 

" May 20. — ^We have enjoyed our whole journey from Rome 
very' highly, Cecy's health and my own are improving. I 
have never in my life travelled in such perfect health as I 
now enjoy ; and the prospect of home before us gives a charm 
to all we see. The kind, honest, quiet Germans delight us; 
every turn of the road presents fresh beauties ; and all nature 
seems so young, so smiling, so made to afford pleasure to 
sentient beings, that our souls ever and anon rise to the great 
Giver of all, thank Him for allowing us to rejoice amidst His 
bounties, and feel that confidence in His goodness, as well as 
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in His wisdom and power, which is ever strongest in my mintl 
when I am in my best health and most happy. In the midst 
of this enjojonent I have often contemplated death, and my 
own inevitable near approach to it, and the thought infused 
not one drop of sorrow into the cup of pleasure. I felt the 
views expressed in the ' Constitution of Man ' to be true ; and 
again conclude that death wears its mournful aspect only 
when the moral or organic system, or both, are out of order ; — 
in short, that a man is best prepared to die when he is 
morally and intellectually most happy." 

" Jv/m 2. — Clear, bright, warm — Every step in Heidelberg 
reminds me of pain and suffering. Good God ! What a con- 
trast is my present condition to my state in June and July 
1842 ! I now know emphatically that I was not well even in 
May of that year, when I undertook my task of lecturing. 
Now every scene looks so bright and cheerful that I seem to 
have had the shadow on the dial put back five-and-twenty 
years ! As I recollect the torture I suffered in walking from 
Bodani's house to the lecture room to put out the casts, how I 
was forced to sit down twice on the way, on stones or deals 
when the seats were all occupied; how I was agonised in 
walking from the house to the bath in the High Street ; how 
great an effort it cost me to walk to the lower end of the 
Pariser Strasse before dinner ; and how, latterly, I lay in pain 
till five p.m. on the lecture nights, and rallied only as the hour 
(six o'clock) of lecturing approached — I am surprised at the 
power of the excitement under which I then laboured, which 
rendered me in some degree unconscious of my condition, and 
carried me through. I shudder when I even imagine going 
through such a scene of suffering again ; and yet while engaged 
in it, although I was dull, languid, pained, miserable, I was 
never depressed. The hours of freedom from acute pain were 
pleasing from the contrast, and a strong will enabled me to 
endure all to accomplish my object. With all these painful 
associations, I look back with satisfaction on my efforts to 
resuscitate Phrenology in Heidelberg, and hope that they have 
not been made altogether in vain. 

" I cannot sufficiently thank the good God for so great an 
amendment in my condition. Cecy's health, too, goes on im- 
proving, and with health has returned to her that cheerfulness 
and strength of mind of which the malign influences of Italy 
had so long deprived her. Altogether, life never wore a 
brighter aspect with both of us since we were married than 
it does in Heidelberg at this hour." 

" Amen I — CecT/" 
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The last two words are in Mrs Combe's handwriting. Having 
visited their friends in Heidelberg and Mannheim, they con- 
tinued their journey by Edtterdam and Hull to Edinburgh, 
and landed at Leith harbour on the afternoon of 13th June. 
Dr Combe, who had arrived from Maderia on the 7th of the 
month, and Mrs Johanna Graham were at the landing stage 
to give them a glad welcome home. 

As their house in Melville Street was not yet ready for 
ccupation, the Combes took apartments in the farm house of 
Clermiston on Corstorphine hill, about three miles west from 
Edinburgh. It was a pleasant retreat, within easy reach of 
the city, and yet possessed of all the charms of pastoral 
quietude. At the foot of the hill on one side, the village of 
Corstorphine — a small place, still innocent of modem villas, 
and in which the kirk, the manse, and the smithy were the 
important centres of the people's interest. It stood on the 
borders of what had once been a great marsh, but which 
agricultural science had now transformed into a fruitful plain ; 
beyond this the Pentland hills, too often swathed in a white 
mist, but when blessed with sunshine, revealing soft outlines, 
and hollows of varying green and purple, dotted with sheep. 
Then looking eastward on a clear day, the castle rose proudly 
above the high, irregular roofs of the dependent city, and Arthur's 
Seat in a grey gloom overlooked them all. On the northern 
side of Corstorphine hill the Forth gleamed in the sunlight, 
guarded by the undulating lines of the Eifeshire hills. Close 
by, in a deep wooded hollow, was Craigcrook, so long the resi- 
dence of Combe's early opponent, Jeffrey ; and a bossy glen, 
rich in blue bells, fox-gloves, and forget-me-nots, for medita- 
tive strolls on summer days. Combe was so happy here that 
he came to the conclusion that a residence on some elevated 
ground with picturesque surroundings was most suitable to 
him ; but unfortunately Mrs Combe again caught cold, and 
this time became so ill that for a few weeks the doctors 
thought it would be necessary to send her for the winter to 
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Maderia. She was, however, reprieved ; and Dr Combe also 
was permitted to remain in Edinburgh, both under strict 
conditions as to the hours of exercise and the temperature of 
their rooms. 

On the 25th September, the eleventh anniversary of their 
marriage, the Combes took possession of their house, 45 
Melville Street, the decoration and furnishing of which had 
afforded to Mrs Coml^e much pleasant occupation. "We 
have looked forward to settling here and enjoying in calm 
repose the evening of our lives/' writes Combe somewhat 
sadly. " It is well ordered that we do not know what events 
lie before us ; we see our present circumstances, and in entering 
this house we picture to ourselves some years of life, health, 
and enjoyment ; God sees, perhaps, disease, death, disappoint- 
ment near at hand. But these misfortunes, should they come, 
will be the consequences of past departures from His laws. 
The fair course of his arrangements would allow us all that 
we hope for ; and if we realise less, the errors of ourselves or of 
our forefathers are the causes of our disappointment. Blessed, 
therefore, be God!" Although he was restored to health, there 
was a limit to his exertions ; he could either think or digest 
separately pretty well, but he could not do hoth. He therefore 
suspended, in the meantime, his intention of writing •' Notes 
on Germany," and occupied himself chiefly in light reading 
— and not much of that — correspondence, and in preparing 
short articles for the Phrenological Journal. One book came 
to his hand which immediately took hold of his attention, and 
roused all his reflecting faculties to their old activity. In a 
letter to Mrs Lucretia Mott, 10th October 1844, he says : — 

" Yesterday I received ' from the author ' (who does not give 
his name either to the public or to me) a book named * Ves- 
tiges of the Natural History of Creation/ London, published 
by John Churchill, 1844, which you would read with interest. 
It gives a clear and succinct history of the formation of the 
stars, sun, and planets as far as astronomy and chemistry have 
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revealed their transitions; next a history of the physical for- 
mation of our globe, drawn from geological sources ; then the 
geological history of the extinct races; afterwards the physi- 
ological characters of the existing inhabitants of the globe ; 
the whole concluding with the mental constitution of animals; 
and ' the purpose and general condition of the animated crea- 
tion/ I have only run through it, but I see that the author 
regards the whole universe as having been formed by a great 
intelligent first cause, who arranged it so perfectly that by the 
laws which he impressed on its elements, it evolved suns with 
their planets, and these with their satellites; also plants and 
animals, and finally Man, without his personally interfering 
or performing any second, third, or subservient acts of creation. 
He thinks that a higher species than Man may hereafter be 
evolved on this globe. He adopts Phrenology as the philosopy 
of Man ; and argues that his views exalt our conceptions of 
the Deity, and do not dispense with Him, as many persons 
would suppose. The work displays great scientific learning ; 
it is clearly and calmly written, and if printed cheaply, would 
be another battery erected against superstition. The point in 
which it appears to me to fail, is that in which the author 
advances the hypothesis that organised beings, vegetable and 
animal, have been evolved out of physical unorganised matter, 
viz., carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, although he 
adduces some facts which go a certain length in sustaining 
this supposition." 

To the unknown author Combe, without entering into any 
analysis of the work, wrote that it possessed for him " all the 
sublimity of a grand poem, and the sober earnestness and 
perspicuity of a rigidly philosophical induction." The author- 
ship of the " Vestiges " was a question which exercised many 
minds ; it was attributed to Andrew Combe and to George 
Combe amongst others, but Eobert Chambers was the one to 
whom the greatest number gave the credit of the work; and an 
evangelical magazine, accepting this as a fact, attempted to 
show that the series of educational works issued by W. & K. 
Chambers revealed the cloven hoof, and should be banished 
from all Christian schools. This contemptible article met the 
fate it deserved — few readers and discredit amongst them. 
Combe had a strong suspicion that the Unknown was his 
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friend Eobert Chambers, and without questioning him, 
counselled silence, even to the most intimate friends, on 
account of the injury an acknowledgment of the authorship 
would do to all the publications of his firm. One circumstance 
which tended to identify Eobert Chambers as the author was 
the repetition, in an article known to be his in Ghamhers^s 
Journal^ of a blunder about the cabbage being a development 
of a sea-plant, which also appeared in the " Vestiges." 

Towards the close of this year his attention was directed to 
another anonymous publication, — a pamphlet entitled "Who 
should educate the Prince of Wales ? " The subject was one 
which was largely occupying the minds of statesmen and 
politicians ; and Combe, because education was dear to him, 
because he had certain deep convictions on the subject, 
and because he hoped that, as he was to address Baron 
Stockmar on the important question, his words might have 
some influence in helping to decide the system to be adopted, 
entered into the matter with all the earnestness of his nature, 
and with a prof and sense of the delicacy and gravity of the 
problem to be solved. The following is his letter to the 
Baron, and it possesses interest of a general as well as a special 
character : — 

The Education of the Prince of Wales, 

" Edinburgh, \st Novemh&r, 184i. 
■' To Baron Stockmar. 

" Sir, — As you ask my opinion of the pamphlet ' Who should 
educate the Prince of Wales?' I shall endeavour to state 
briefly such views as occur to me on its suggestions ; and, as 
the subject is an important one, I shall take the liberty to add 
a few remarks on some parts of the question not touched on 
by the author. The leading idea of the author, and for the sake 
of which he appears to have written his work, is that the edu- 
cator of the Prince should not be a clergyman. This view is, 
in my humble opinion, a sound one. There are many other 
valuable suggestions in the work ; but, on the whole, I fear 
that it contemplates too much, and that it is not a practical 
treatise. 
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*' The author seems to recommend that the whole time of 
the Prince, except what is passed in sleep, should be occupied 
with some important exercise, lesson, or pursuit. It is un- 
necessary to remark to you that such a system, if fully carried 
into effect, especially in the early years of the Prince's life, 
would, if he were a sprightly boy, speedily lead to cerebral 
disease, and if he were constitutionally slow, induce inevitable 
disgust. The functions of the brain and its influence on the 
other parts of the body are now so well known, that the 
advantage of confining the Prince's studies and general mental 
exertions within the limits of his strength will be generally 
recognised. 

" Again, as to the things which he should be taught, and the 
manner of teaching, the author of the pamphlet appears to 
assume that the Prince is to be an Admirable Crichton — a youth 
of universal genius, in whom the highest mental activity and 
the greatest powers of application will be combined with the 
best endowment of every physical, moral, and intellectual 
quality. Only on such a supposition could the capacity of 
his Koyal Highness be conceived adequate to receive all the 
knowledge, accomplishments, and virtues, which are there pro- 
posed to be infused into him. But this is Utopian. In the 
present stage of the Prince's life, no sagacity is capable of 
chalking out successfully the details of his future education. 
His mental and physical constitutions must first develop 
themselves more fully, and give clearer indications than can 
at present be obtained of his strong and weak points; and his 
special studies and pursuits will require to be modified accord- 
ing to the future varying conditions of his mind and body. 
If this idea be correct, the chief object for present considera- 
tion is rather in what 'princi'pUs should the Prince of Wales 
be educated, than what person should be entrusted with his 
education. When the principles are clearly defined, the 
person may be more easily selected. The principles, more- 
over, appear to me to be the true national object, for on the 
choice of them will in all probability depend whether the 
future Sovereign of England shall reign in harmony with, or 
in opposition to, the prevailing opinions of his people. The 
importance of the selection of principles is increased by the 
consideration that opinion in Europe is, at this moment, 
obviously in a state of transition, and that by the time the 
Prince shall ascend the throne, many of the maxims of 
government and institutions of society, now in the ascendancy, 
will, according to present probabilities, have either entirely 
passed away, or be on the very eve of change. If King George 
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the Third, Lord Eldon, and Lord Castlereagh were now govern- 
ing Great Britain and Ireland on the principles which they 
conscientiously believed to be the best calculated to promote 
the welfare of the nation, it is more than probable that the 
conflict between their opinions and those of the people would 
lead to revolution. If the Prince be now educated into the 
belief that the stability of the throne and social order depends 
on maintaining inviolate the church establishments of the 
three kingdoms, the laws of entail and primogeniture, and 
many other anomalies in the British constitution, while a 
strong current of public sentiment is setting in against them, 
no spirit of prophecy is needed to predict that serious convul- 
sions may be induced at a future time by his opposing his will 
to that of the majority of the nation. If he inherit the firm- 
ness of purpose and conscientious feeling which have charac- 
terised many of his race, the evils would be proportionately 
aggravated. He might be prepared to become even a martyr 
to what he considered the welfare of his country and the 
security of his throne. 

" In one of the debates on the Eeform Bill, Viscount Mahon, 
member forWootton Bassett, a condemned borough, is reported 
to have said — 'Could anything be more absurd than the 
whole system of our hereditary legislation ? was it not an 
anomaly that he, because he was the son of a peer, would be 
called to decide questions of great national importance, while 
another person who had studied legislation all his life, was, 
by the mere chance of birth, excluded from an opportunity of 
making laws ? Was there not something unjust in the law of 
primogeniture by which it might happen that a worthless 
brute might come to the possession of a large estate to the 
exclusion of all the rest of the family ? These were, however, 
parts of the constitution.' 

"What his lordship designates as anomalies, are laws at vari- 
ance with the reason and the moral perceptions of enlightened 
men. They, as part of a social system adapted to a particular 
state of civilisation which in some countries has passed, and 
in Great Britain is now passing away — they may have been 
useful in their day, and they may still be necessary, but if they 
be ' anomalies,' the necessity for their existence will diminish in 
proportion to the development of sounder principles of govern- 
ment ; and in the meantime they can, in the eye of reason, be 
regarded only as temporary expedients for the support of order 
in a condition of society which is changing. The fact that 
many of those * anomalies ' have been brought to a termina- 
tion in France and in a great part of Germany, with manifest 
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advantage to the people, and with additional security to the 
throne, affords evidence that they are not natural institutions, 
and that therefore they do not rest on a permanent basis. 

*' The extraordinary wealth and luxury of a comparatively 
small portion of the inhabitants of the British isles, and the 
appalling poverty and wretchedness of many among the 
labouring classes, is another anomaly which is at variance 
with our natural sentiments of humanity and justice, and 
finds its chief precedents in the history of ancient Kome when 
she was tottering to her fall. This condition of things cannot 
permanently endure in Great Britain. It is condemned by 
Christians, and the corresponding state has disappeared in 
France and in the greater portion of Germany. We see Ire- 
land agitated to the centre by the dominance of a church at 
variance with the religious opinions of a large majority of the 
people; and in Scotland also, the larger proportion of the 
inhabitants have seceded from the Church established by law. 

" If ' coming events cast their shadows before,' we may 
without presumption say that the shadows of great and im- 
portant changes in the social condition of Britain are already 
so conspicuously written on the land, that the changes them- 
selves cannot be far distant. The leading question, therefore, 
is, whether should the Prince of Wales be placed under an 
instructor who will prepare him for approaching events, or 
under one who will stamp perhaps indelibly the impression 
of the sacred character of all existing institutions on his youth- 
ful mind, and teach him that to resist change is to serve at 
once the cause of God and of his couatry ? Wisdom appears 
to dictate the superior advantage of the former course. The 
instructor of the Prince should not be a demagogue or a moral 
enthusiast, but a man of a calm, profound, comprehensive, 
and philosophical understanding, imbued with a deep convic- 
tion of the indispensable necessity of practical morality to the 
welfare of both sovereign and people. The proper duty of 
the sovereigns of this country is not to take the lead in change, 
but to act as a balance wheel on the movements of the social 
body. When the whole nation, or a great majority of it, 
advances, the king should not stand still ; but when the move- 
ment is too partial, irregular, or over rapid, the regal power 
may with advantage be interposed to restore the equilibrium. 
These considerations lead to the conclusion that the instructor 
of the Prince should not be a clergyman. Education by a 
clergyman is further objectionable because, however liberal in 
his views, he is bound by his station, character, and creed, to 
instil into his pupiUs mind the supremacy of his own church 
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as the only sure standard of true religion, sound morality, and 
Bational government, — or, in other words, he is almost bound 
to exclude the lights of science and the deductions of philo- 
sophy, or at least to give them all an inferior place in the 
formation of his principles and opinions. Our present creeds 
and church principles were founded at a time when science 
was not, and when the foundations of morals and philosophy 
were equally unknown. In their own day they were in 
advance of the public mind, because then learning, such as it 
was, was in the hands of the priests, and of them alone. In 
the present day the priest retains his station in mere learning 
in a knowledge of the classics. The proper clerical curri- 
culum of education has nearly stopped, at that point, and the 
educated layman now often surpasses the clergyman in the 
knowledge of the general laws or principles on which God has 
constituted the world and regulated all it contains. The 
priest, thus left behind and imperfectly acquainted with the 
practical working of nature's laws in active social life, and 
amidst the conflictinfr interests of men, is led to fix his atten- 
tion only the more strongly on his own doctrines, and is liable 
unconsciously to limit his pupil's mental vision to his own 
horizon. Living in the happy valley himself, and prevented 
by the rules of his order from going beyond its confines, he 
will not allow his Prince to cross to the other side of the 
mountain chain, and see man and his doings for himself 
Freedom of thought and action are thus quenched in their 
earliest growth, and discontent and feebleness and prejudice 
installed in their place. Let there be a priest, by all means, 
to teach him his religion and its bearing on the practical duties 
of life, but do not set a priest to preside over a course of 
general education for which he is of necessity entirely dis- 
qualified. The Prince is to be educated for active life and 
not for the church ; and it would be as wise to send a future 
bishop to be educated exclusively by an astronomer, philo- 
sopher, or politician, as to place a prince under the superin- 
tendence of a bishop. 

"Above all attainments, the Prince should be trained to 
freedom of thought, and to a firm reliance on the inherent 
power of sound principles, political, moral, and religious, to 
sustain themselves and produce practical good when left in 
possession of a fair field of development. Such an education 
a conscientious divine of the Church of England could scarcely 
be expected to communicate, because the creed to which he 
has sworn would directly arrest the progress of his understand- 
ing, wherever truths at variance with it threatened to break 
upon his vision. A deep and sincere devotion to one form of 
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Christianity, and to the maxims of civil rule arising out of it, 
leads the mind to view ail other forms of it as either positively 
erroneous or defective; and such an impression cannot be 
favourable to the sovereign of a state distracted by a multitude 
of powerful and conflicting sects. Indeed, no task will be 
more difficult and delicate than to conduct successfully and 
discreetly the religious education of the Prince. The vice of 
the educated classes in this country is conventional hypocrisy. 
Between this and bigotry it is often difficult to steer in the 
present state of religious opinion ; but it is highly desirable 
that he should be trained in a profound and sincere respect for 
religion, yet be free from all bigotry and superstition. 

" As the Prince's education should be prospective, and 
adapted to a state of transition, both in opinions and institu- 
tions, it may not be irrelevant to introduce a few observations 
on the dawn of a change in the religious opinions of the 
civilized world, which is already discernible on the distant 
horizon. In the course of my visits to the United States of 
I>rorth America, and to Germany and Italy, I have endeavoured 
to ascertain the opinions entertained by the moral, well- 
educated, and vigorous minds among the laity on the subject 
of religion, and I may safely say that, with few exceptions, I 
have found that, while the conviction is general that religion 
has its foundation in the nature of man, that it tends to exalt 
his character and promote his happiness, there is on the other 
hand an opinion more or less decided, that Christianity is 
merely a republication of the religion of nature, and that its 
pure and comprehensive morality is the solid foundation on 
which all the supernatural portions of its structure rest. In 
Great Britain, as is well known, similar ideas are far more pre- 
valent than external indications would lead an observer to 
imagine. In opposition to these thinkers stands a vast array 
of able, conscientious, and enlightened persons, who regard the 
supernatural portions of Christianity as its most valuable 
element, and who lend their chief efforts to the propagation and 
infusion of these into the public- mind. The former class place 
their chief reliance for the improvement of society on the 
development of a knowledge of the institutions of nature, and 
on our obedience to the natural laws of our being. They are 
persuaded that God actually governs the world ; that he has 
established a system of all-pervading causation on earth co- 
incident with the dictates of the purest morality and the 
soundest religion ; framed man in harmony with the system, 
and left him, by the exercise of his reason and the discipline 
of his wiU, to work out his own weal or woe in every stage of 
his existence. In other words, that a consequence of good or 
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evil is attached by the Creator to every action of man, and 
that the good follows actions which conform to reason, morality, 
and religion, while evil is the consequence of error, passion, 
and injustice in its every form. 

" This class regards the discoveries of science and the sound 
inductions of philosophy as so many revelations of the divine 
will for human instruction and guidance, and they view the 
occupation of the public mind by the supernatural dogmas of 
religion as an obstacle to the appreciation and practical adop- 
tion of these real revelations. A constant war is carried on, 
in some instances openly, but more generally from masked 
batteries, by this class of persons on the prevailing religious 
opinions. In all ages there have been unbelievers in the 
popular religion of their day, many of those, as is generally 
believed, from aversion to the restraints which religion imposes 
on their passions ; but the class to which I now allude is com- 
posed of different elements ; it comprehends individuals who 
are moral in their conduct, sincerely attached to social order 
aad just government, and whose dissent from the supernatural 
doctrines of Christianity is founded on deep historical research 
and the most serious reflection ; and they lament the slow pro- 
gress which is made in the application of science to social life, 
in some measure, as they conceive, in consequence of the pre- 
occupation of many excellent minds with supernatural doc- 
trines. In looking to the future, I cannot avoid the inference 
that this party contains the seeds of important modifications in 
the opinions and religious institutions of the British Empire. 
At present, few public demonstrations are made by this class 
in Britain ; but, according to my observation, their numbers 
are considerable and increasing ; and they include not only 
many members of the aristocracy and learned professions, but 
a portion of the operative members of society, of respectable 
character and condition. Every discovery in science and 
every increase in its diffusion adds to their strength. 

" One fundamental difference between them and the adher- 
ents of supernatural religion lies in the distrust of human 
nature and its capabilities entertained by the latter. They 
regard the supernatural portions of Christianity as the basis 
which sustains its morality, and as the sole foundations of 
government, law, and subordination. Their chief efforts are 
therefore directed towards impressing deep and sacred convic- 
tions of these doctrines on the public mind, and in their 
pulpit teaching, the natural world with all its harmonies, 
adaptations, and laws, is too little brought into view, and many 
of them stoutly deny that it is adapted for the practice of the 
Christian virtues. 
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'' The Governments of Europe have adopted the views of this 
class, and laboured to give effect to them. It has been a 
maxim with sovereigns that the throne and social order have 
no secure foundations except in Christianity viewed as a 
supernatural revelation, and under this conviction they have 
wedded the State to certain forms of doctrine, and invested 
those who profess to be believers in them with special privileges, 
bestowed on the clergy large emoluments, and heaped pains 
and penalties and disabilities on dissenters of every shade. 
The real motive of this proceeding was to maintain the throne 
and social order in security. But the sovereigns early dis- 
covered that the Bible itself is not sufficiently precise and 
systematic, and that without the aid of interpreters it does 
not exercise a strong influence on the public mind; and they 
therefore selected and endowed different interpretations^in 
one country one creed, and in another another, the preference 
of the creed in each case being given more from accidental 
circumstances than from any superiority in the knowledge 
and sagacity of the individuals who devised it. In this con- 
dition the State religions of Europe are now presented to the 
scrutiny of the philosophical mind, and they are found wanting 
in that indispensible element of stability— universal truth. 
Meanwhile the subjects of each State also, especially in Great 
Britain, have exercised their right of private judgment and 
interpreted for themselves, whence has arisen a multitude of 
powerful and conflicting sects, each hostile to the established 
sect, and many of them at discord with their neighbours. The 
law prescribes that the belief of the Church of England shall 
be the faith of the members of the Eoyal Family, and in this 
creed the Prince of Wales must unquestionably be educated ; 
but an important question remains for consideration : Should 
the mind of His Royal Highness be opened in due season to a 
knowledge of the real state of this all-important subject ? Or 
should he be trained in sincere devotion to his own form of 
belief, in the conviction that government, civil institutions, 
morality, and all the ties that bind society together, have no 
root or foundation except in that form of religion in which he 
is educated ? Or should he be left to discover by slow degrees 
that all these ties have a far deeper root in the very nature of 
man, and that the same principles would continue to influence 
him under an opposite creed ? Would it be safe to allow him 
to learn the existence and force of the antagonistic creeds and 
opinions only by their shocks against the Established Church 
and the throne ? 

" The right solution of these questions depends on the deci- 
sion of a previous one. Is Christianity as popularly interpreted 
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the sole foundatioa of social order, or has God impressed moral 
as well as physical laws on Creation, and can the welfare of 
society and the stability of the sovereign power find a secure 
basis in them ? If Christianity be only a republication of 
natural religion, all the benefits which it has yielded to man- 
kind must have sprung from those portions of it which are 
conformable to Nature ; while, on the other hand, the manifold 
and intense miseries which it has occasioned to society and 
individuals can owe their origin only to interpretations of it 
inconsistent with its real character, or, in other words, with 
natural morality. It will be difficult much longer to prevent 
the nature and claims of Christianity from becoming a practical 
question. The advocates of the supernatural portions of Chris- 
tianity, each in his own sphere, and each following the lights 
of his own interpretation {e.g., the Puseyites in England and 
the Tree Church in Scotland), aie pushing their pretensions 
towards an independence, in all things spiritual, of the secular 
power. The limits of secular and spiritual things are not 
easily defined, and history shows that religious sects have 
generally extended their claims of dominion from things of 
heaven to things of earth, in proportion to their consciousness 
of power. In every country of Europe the spiritual power is 
striving to gain an ascendancy over, or at least an immunity 
from, the control of the civil ; and the doctrine that social 
order, law, and justice rest on a religious, and on no other 
foundation, not only lends plausibility to, but confers strength 
on, the clergy who advocate these pretensions. 

'' With all deference to popular opinion, it appears to me 
that the idea is fundamentally erroneous that morality and 
social order depend on mere religious belief, and have no other 
foundation. St Paul himself teaches the reverse when he 
speaks of men ' which have not the law,' but who * do by nature 
the things contained in the law; these, having not the law, 
are a law unto themselves, which show the work of the law 
written in their hearts' (Eomans ii. 14, 15). There are in 
man moral faculties, religious faculties, and intellectual facul- 
ties, as well as various animal propensities, each as distinct 
from and independent of the other as the several senses of 
seeing and hearing, tasting, feeling, and smelling, and morality 
and social order rest on the moral and intellectual powers as 
their basis, while religion springs from, and is sustained by, 
the religious emotions. There may exist in an individual and 
in a people strong feelings of morality, say of benevolence, 
justice, and subordination, with little religion, or there may be 
found vivid religious feelings, with a very imperfect observ- 
ance of morality. History, as well as observation in private 
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life, affords abundant evidence in support of these propositions. 
The most religions nations and periods have not always been 
the most just and humane, nor in our own day are the most 
fervent Churchmen always the most distinguished for scrupu- 
lous accuracy in their statements, and for the most just and 
charitable conduct towards those from whom they differ in 
opinion. 

" True religion and sound morality are always coincident in 
their dictates, and the character of a nation or an individual is 
more or less excellent in proportion as both are displayed in 
their conduct and institutions. All that I wish to express is 
the proposition that morality and religion spring from distinct 
and independent sources in the human mind; thatthe one may 
exist without necessarily implying the presence of the other in 
a corresponding degree, aud that their objects are different. 
The object of morality is the establishment and maintenance of 
law and justice, — in other words, social order on earth. The 
essential and ostensible object of religion is to secure the 
happiness of the individual in a future state of existence. 
Sound morality is an indispensable element in sound religion, 
but religion is not a constituent element of morality. The 
nation is interested chiefly in a sound morality, the individual 
more directly in a sound religion. 

" The throne of the Prince is an institution coincident with 
the best views of morality. It is the seat of the first magis- 
trate of a people ; and the sovereign as the executive power of 
the state is in fact the representative of all the moral and 
intellectual qualities by which it is held together, and under 
the guidance of which it advances in the great path of civil- 
isation. The sovereign, as an individual, should adopt and 
profess that form of faith which appears to his own conscience 
best calculated to insure his eternal felicity and to strengthen 
his moral resolutions, but every one of his subjects has a right 
to an equally free choice of his opinions on this all-important 
subject. 

" If these principles be sound, the Prince of Wales should 
early be taught that thrones and social order have a stable 
foundation in the moral and intellectual faculties of the human 
mind ; that by addressing his public exertions to the culti- 
vation of these powers in his people, and by taking their 
dictates as the constant guides of bis own conduct, he will 
promote the solidity of his empire and the prosperity of his 
subjects. In one word, he should be taught that God, in the 
constitution of the mind, and in the arrangement of creation, 
has already legislated for men, both as individuals and as 
nations ; that the laws of morality which he has written in 
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their nature are the foundations on which, and on which alone, 
their prosperity can be reared, and that the human legislator 
and sovereign have no higher duty than to discover and carry 
into execution these enactments of divine legislation. 

" In following out these views, an important object in 
educating the Prince of Wales should be to lead his mind 
from the first beyond conventional and empirical maxims and 
opinions in morals, politics, and religion, to nature. The 
first step in such a process would be to communicate to him a 
sound and practical knowledge of the human mind and body, 
the objects of their functions, and the laws impressed on 
them by the Creator. A mere metaphysician, theologian, or 
classical scholar, unlearned in physiology and natural science, 
would be unfitted for the duty ; while a mere physiologist 
without mental science would be equally inadequate to the task, 

" Classical literature and history, when studied empirically, 
without the lights of mental, physiological, and economical 
science, are far more calculated to mislead than to improve 
and instruct the youthful mind. Every natural passion, and 
every exaggerated and erroneous sentiment, may in them find 
excitement and encouragement. It is only when they are 
brought to the tests of a pure morality and a sound practical 
philosophy that they become instructive, and then they afford 
examples of evils to be shunned much more frequently than 
of good to be obtained by following the practices which they 
describe. 

" The instructor of the Prince should be a man under forty 
years of age, whose mind is free from subjection to any sect 
or party, and who is more or less acquainted with all the 
science of the day. The better he is acquainted with n&w 
scientific views and opinions, the more suited will he be for 
his important avocation, In the ages which are to succeed 
the present, science will influence society far more generally 
and powerfully than it has ever done; and both literature 
and religion will act subordinate parts in the drama of life 
compared with it. This idea, if correct, carries in itself a 
principle which should never cease to influence the education 
of the Prince of "Wales, 

" Mental science is now a department of physiology, and 
the teacher of his Royal Highness should be capable not only 
of instructing him in this branch of knowledge, but of direct- 
ing his own treatment of him by its lights. It would enable 
the instructor to ascertain, on sure grounds, the natural dis- 
positions and capacities of the Prince in their relative degrees 
of strength and weakness, and to modify his training according 
to the dictates of reason founded on that knowledge. In 
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ordinary education much prejudice, and occasionally some un- 
sound morality, are instilled into the youthful mind by well- 
meaaing instructors who are ignorant of the spheres of activity 
of the primitive mental faculties. This evil lies in an especial 
degree in the path of the Prince of Wales. From his high 
station, his Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation are liable 
from his earliest infancy to be misdirected, and to be converted 
into sources of future suffering to himself and annoyance to 
his people. In him these two sentiments should be trained 
with so much tact, delicacy, and truthfulness as to ensure, if 
possible, a nobleness of character becoming his elevated rank, 
avoiding egotism and a selfish love of power, 

" It is reasonable to expect that an instructor who is guided 
by a scientific knowledge of the human faculties, will be better 
qualified, other things being equal, to accomplish these objects 
than one who acts on his individual suggestions alone. In 
order to fill any social station to advantage, it is necessary that 
the individual should know both himself and other men. In 
the humbler walks of life, the most valuable part of this in- 
struction is gained by free intercourse with inferiors, superiors, 
and equals. In England this school is closed to the heir of 
the Throne. How superior in their just appreciation of their 
ov/n condition and of their social duties and relations have 
those sovereigns generally been who have ascended a throne 
after having moved in a humbler, say a private sphere ? No 
external circumstances will change the nature of an individual, 
and some men — Cromwell and Napoleon, for instance — -have 
risen from the common ranks of life to supreme power, and 
abused their sovereignty ; while others, such as Charles II. of 
England and Charles X. of France, have received the most 
impressive lessons of adversity without reaping from them cor- 
responding advantages. But assuming the mind to possess 
average natural qualities, the humanity, the strong sense, the 
tact and judgment of those sovereigns who have ascended a 
throne from an inferior station, appears to me to be so con- 
spicuous as to indicate the great importance of their early 
training. Farther, from the kindliness and truthfulness in- 
herent in the German character, the sovereigns of that portion 
of Europe at all periods of their lives mingle more freely with 
their subjects than English princes are permitted by the 
manner of their country to do, and whether viewed in their 
private or public capacities, they appear to profit by this ad- 
vantage. The instruction of the Prince of Wales in a know- 
ledge of the human faculties and their spheres of action may 
to some extent prove a substitute for that practical training 
which is denied him." 
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CHAPTEE V. 

1845-1846. — WORK and correspondence — dr w. b. carpenter and 

the physiology of the brain "the new reformation in 

Germany" — death op dr welsh — combinations op organs — 

charles young, the tragedian tour in belgium — gustav von 

struve — andersonian university — a chair op phrenology 

david stow and the glasgow normal school london in 1846 

hanwell dr conolly buckingham palace — presented to 

prince albert richard cobden influence of religious senti- 
ment on national progress dublin irish national schools 

pupils and teachers archbishop whately in edinburgh. 

The year 1845 and the greater part of 1846 formed a period 
of preparation rather than of production with Conihe. He 
was keenly ohservant of the currents of political and religious 
thought ; accumulating facts and arguments for the educa- 
tional crusade in which he was soon to engage. But even his 
repose was full of activity, except when illness staid his hand. 
His correspondence alone would have supplied work enough 
for an ordinary man : it had always been extensive, and now 
it had considerably increased. He maintained a frequent in- 
terchange of ideas with Mr M. B. Sampson on currency, 
American stock, mesmerism, and the natural laws ; with Von 
Struve and E. E. Noel on phrenology in Germany ; with Dc 
John Forbes, Dr Laycock, Professor John Eeid (under whom 
Combe had studied physiology in 1837-38), and Mr Daniel 
Noble, on the functions of the brain ; and his counsel was 
sought by a host of correspondents in arranging private dis- 
agreements and difficulties. Many of these correspondents 
had very little direct claim on his attention, but whenever 
there appeared a possibility of setting two people right, he 
never hesitated to give time and labour to their affairs. His 
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clearness of judgment had from an early date made him the 
arbiter amongst his numerous relatives; and as he advanced 
in life, he found a similar- position frequently forced upon 
him for the benefit of an extensive circle of acquaintances. 
Prom the training of a refractory child to the defence of a 
woman's reputation, his advice and assistance were sought and 
invariably given. His interest in public finance had been 
aroused at an early stage of his career as a lawyer; and 
he had studied the causes of commercial crises with the eyes 
of a philosopher throughout his life. The investments which 
he had made in America during his sojourn there had given 
him a deep personal interest in watching the commercial 
progress of that country ; for the failure of the railway and 
bank stock in which he had sunk a portion of his capital, 
deprived him of one-third of the income he had calculated 
upon when he retired from business. By so much he would 
have been the richer if he had not visited the United States. 
But he had faith in the American people; and although about 
this time there was much talk of war with England, and 
repudiation of the national debts, he was little disturbed, and 
outsiders never knew, either by his mode of living or by his 
complaints, that he had lost, or had any serious stake in the 
direction of affairs in the States. At home there was marvel- 
lous commercial prosperity in 1845, but Combe warned his 
nephew, James Combe — who was then about to begin business 
in Belfast — that "the spirit of speculation is so over-active 
that it is preparing ruin for thousands and sufferiijg for all at 
no distant day." Two years later his words were verified. 

Dr William B. Carpenter had recently published, in the 
British and Foreign Medical Review, an article on Phrenology, 
of which he subsequently gave a summary in the appendix to 
a new edition of his "Human Physiology/' He granted the 
possibility of the general proposition that differe^t parts of 
the brain subserved distinct functions ; but stated that the 
" present system of Phrenology is altogether inconsistent with 
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well ascertained facts regarding the comparative anatomy and 
embryological development of the cerebrum." In a letter 
addressed to Dr Forbes, Dr Carpenter suggested that his con- 
clusions explained the distinct emotional system of the 
nervous fibres. This letter was forwarded to Combe, and led 
to a discussion as to the sources of instinctive and emotional 
actions, and on the connections between the anterior lobes of 
the brain and the motor column of the spinal cord. There 
was a fundamental difference in their methods of investigation. 
Dr Carpenter said that in seeking information from nature — 

" I adhere to the principle which has hitherto guided me in 
my philosophical inquiries — of proceeding from the general to 
the s;pecial; and until I have satisfied myself, and satisfied 
those on whose judgment I most rely, that I am right in my 
conclusions as to the hading divisions of the Encephalon, I do 
not think it worth while to pursue the investigation into the 
detailed localization of the cerebral hemispheres. I have 
nowhere expressed myself against the possibility of such 
localization, but merely against the mode in which the present 
phrenological school attempts this." 

Combe explains his position thus : — 

" It is a fundamental principle of philosophical investigation 
that all general conclusions should be drawn from, and rest 
on, particular facts. Gall followed this rule ; Carpenter sets 
it at defiance. For example : by particular observations Gall 
discovered an organ of Comparison, one of Causality, and so 
forth, all belonging to the genus Intellect. He found them all 
in the anterior lobe. His induction from all of these facts is 
that the anterior lobe is the organ of Intellect. Carpenter, 
following Flourens, &c., makes no particular observations on 
the functions of particular parts of the brain; but because 
the whole intellect disappeared when the whole cerebrum was 
removed, he concludes that the whole cerebrum is the organ 
of Intellect. But do you not perceive that when the whole 
cerebrum was removed, the whole anterior lobe was also taken 
away, and that this accounts for the disappearance of intellect 
without in the least infringing on Gall's account of the 
functions of the middle and posterior lobes ? 

"Dr Carpenter places the emotions and instincts in the cor^ 
pora quadragemina because, as he says, in comparative anatomy 
intellect decreases as the cerebrum decreases, and intellect 
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rises as the corpora quadragemina are augmented. But what is 
Intellect, and what are Emotion and Instinct? He assumes 
them to be one power or faculty, and compares the size of a 
whole department of brain with its supposed quantity. But 
innumerable facts prove that Intellect is not one power, thab 
Emotion is not one power, and that Instinct is not one power, bub 
that there are many intellectual and many emotional faculties, 
both in man and animals ; and that each of them, in both, 
has an instinctive mode of action : so that in reality, when we 
are told that the cerebrum is the organ of intellect, without 
any specification of particular powers, and that the corpora 
qnadragemina are the organs of Emotion and Instinct, without 
the enumeration of emotions and instincts, we are extremely 
little advanced beyond the general proposition that the brain 
is the organ of mind." 

These extracts will suffice to indicate the positions taken 
up by Combe and Dr Carpenter. The question at issue had 
been already dealt with in the " System," page 69 et seq. of 
the first volume, and page 382 of the second, and Dr Car- 
penter's arguments did not alter Combe's views. Agreement 
between them was impossible, and the chief result of the 
discussion was the publication of Mr Daniel Noble's book, 
entitled "The Brain and its Physiology,'' 1846. This work 
was to a great extent inspired by Combe, and partly revised 
by him ; its object was to give an account of the methods of 
determining the relations subsisting between the structure 
and the functions of the brain. Its argument was the same 
as that advanced by Combe twenty-seven years before, that 
" the wit of man cannot advance a step in the knowledge of 
the true physiology of the particular cerebral parts, except by 
the method of Dr Gall ; " and it discussed at full length the 
relations which vivisection, pathological cases, and compara- 
tive anatomy bore to this method. 

Amongst the miscellaneous occupations of this period to 
which Combe gave his attention, was the preparation of the 
sixth edition of the "Elements of Phrenology," and the 
people's edition of the "Moral Philosophy" — published in 
April 1846. Besides contributing regularly reviews and 
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original papers on his favourite subjects to the Phrenological 
Journal, he wrote amongst other articles for the Scotsman a 
series on the "New Eeformation in Germany," and on 
"National Education and the Common Schools of Massa- 
chusetts," which were afterwards published in pamphlet form. 
In the " New Eeformation," he expressed his profound 
admiration of the character of the German people, and 
directed attention to the rapid progress they were making 
in education and in liberality of thought. Erom this in- 
tellectual advancement he predicted for them the prominent 
position amongst nations which they now hold, Prussia had 
obtained his particular admirationj and he said with delight 
that there Protestantism was " seriously in the way of being 
reformed as well as Catholicism." 

In the spring of 1845 he spent a few weeks at Helens- 
burgh, with his wife and Dr Combe. The latter had been 
again dangerously ill, and it was chiefly on his account that 
the journey was made to the West Coast. Their old friend, 
Dr Welsh, was living in the same place, and in a very 
feeble condition. There had been an estrangement for several 
years between them ; — no quarrel, simply each had glided 
into a different course ; and since he had withdrawn from the 
Phrenological Society, of which he had been one of the 
originators, Dr Welsh, without declaring against the science, 
avoided phrenology and phrenologists. On hearing that Dr 
Combe was in Helensburgh, he asked to see him professionally. 
The Doctor was too ill to be of service, but he visited him, 
and the two men who were so near death took leave of each 
other. On the morning of the 24th April, Dr Welsh was taking 
an airing in a carriage when he met George Combe, and they 
exchanged a few words of kindly greeting : in the evening he 
died quietly in his chair, whilst commenting on a passage 
of Scripture which his wife had just fim'shed reading to him. 

But whilst the early supporters of the science were begin- 
ning to disappear, others were stepping into their places, and 
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Combe had long looked to the rising generation to sustain and 
carry forward its principles. There were many seekers for 
light on Phrenology, and whenever they advanced a question 
which suggested any new way of revealing the truth, he 
gladly endeavoured to satisfy them. Miss E. Jane Whately 
(daughter of the Archbishop of Dublin) was one of those, and 
to her he addressed a series of letters on the combination of 
organs. The combinations are infinite,, and form the most 
dif&cult and the most interesting subject of study to the 
phrenologist. The student at a very early stage of his obser- 
vations is puzzled by a development which should indicate a 
particular character of mind, whilst his knowledge of the 
person assures him that the development and the character 
do not correspond. He has then to learn the effect of the 
combinations of organs, and in acquiring this knowledge Combe 
found that the great stumbling-block, even to phrenologists of 
some experience, was that few individuals found it easy to 
comprehend the power of faculties which they did not them- 
selves possess. Thus the man who was deficient in Hope 
found it difficult to comprehend its influence upon the char- 
acter of the man who possessed it largely. The following is one 
illustration of the effect of the combination of large Love of Ap- 
probation and Secretiveness with small Conscientiousness : — 

"You remark, 'Some people excel in things which they 
dislike.' I doubt this. In all instances where such persons 
have fallen under my observation, I was satisfied that there 
was great affectation in their pretended dislike. It was a 
left-handed mode of enhancing the estimate of their own 
superiority. The process was this : — Here is excellence ; — no 
question of it ; but if this be the result of a merely natural 
gift, pleasant to exercise, where is its merit ? To represent it 
as something attained, yet distasteful, adds a new item to its 
claims to admiration. There is first the excellence, and 
secondly the merit of having achieved it contra Minervam. 
The beholder must wonder and admire in such a case. This 
is the result of Love of Approbation and Secretiveness plvs, 
and Conscientiousness minus. Mr Young, the actor, the 
contemporary of the Kembles, and himself a very finished 
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tragedian, dined with me one day after he had just terminated 
his farewell engagement on the Edinburgh stage. His high 
attainments were the result to an extrordinary degree of 
study. His acting showed that he had analysed every sen- 
tence of Shakespeare, and embodied the minutest shades of 
his meaning, such as this severe study revealed it to his 
mind. But he had an enormous Love of Approbation, and 
wished to be thought an original genius, and not to be in- 
debted to study for his fame. On my congratulating him on 
his retirement full of health, wealth, and fame, he replied — 
' Yes, thank you ; I have much to be grateful for ; now I shall 
have time to study Shakespeare V I looked surprised, and he 
added — ' Yes, to study him. I have hitherto acted him, but I 
must now begin to study him.' This was pure affectation ; 
and I put Cellini's detestation of the flute, in which he 
excelled, in the same category." 

On the 2d July the Combes, accompanied by Dr Combe 
and their two nieces, Marion and Kobina Cox, started on a 
tour through Belgium and part of Germany. About the end 
of the month they reached Homburg, and here the Doctor, 
who depended upon gaining strength during the summer to 
carry him through the winter in Scotland, expected to find 
sunshine and a dry atmosphere ; but he found rain and cold 
instead. He was therefore obliged to leave the party, and 
with his constant companion, Miss Cox, return to Edinburgh, 
where the comforts of his own home compensated in some 
measure for the variations of climate. This was one of the 
few excursions the -brothers had been able to make together, 
and it proved to be the last. Whilst resting at Homburg, 
Combe read with some interest and a good deal of disappoint- 
ment the condemnatory article in the Edinhurgh Review of 
July, on the "Vestiges of Creation." With more satisfaction 
he read another article on the life of " Blanco White " in the 
Quarterly. Out of the meditations suggested by these papers 
was evolved the first definite idea of the work which afterwards 
assumed the form of the "Eelation between Science and 
Keligion." " The way to write a work on natural religion," he 
says in his diary, 25th August, " would be to begin with Man, 
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aad give a summary of his physiological constitution, bodily 
and mental ; an exposition of his faculties, and the effects of 
disease on them; and an exposition of the effects of their 
combinations. Next, a view of the physical world in which 
man exists ; then discuss what Nature tells of God. Lastly, 
draw conclusions as to practical duties and worship." This 
subject took firm possession of his mind, and all his previous 
observations and writings formed the most appropriate pre- 
parations for the theories of natural religion which he sub- 
sequently announced. He had not conceived the idea of 
writing a book on the subject ; there was only a perception of 
something which should consolidate and systematise the teach- 
ings of the " Constitution of Man " and the " Moral Philoso- 
phy" and form the culmination of his life's thought and work. 
During the next two years the idea was insensibly taking 
shape, and found its first expression in his pamphlet on 
" National Education." 

At Heidelberg he again met his friend Von Struve, who was 
now busy editing a daily newspaper, at perpetual warfare with 
the censor of the press ; conducting a score of lawsuits ; and 
also, since the death of Dr Edward Hirschfield in March, 
acting as sole editor of the German Phrenological Journal. 
The latter was soon afterwards discontinued ; for when the 
first interest of novelty had passed away, the majority of 
readers were satisfied, and Von Struve was too much occupied 
with politics to give the time necessary to enforce the claims 
of Phrenology on their attention. He was as enthusiastic as 
ever in his belief in the science, and he took a development of 
Combe's head during this visit (September 1 845), which 
became the text for an interesting explanation by Combe of 
his own character. The development and the remarks on it 
will be found in the last chapter of this work. Von Struve's 
career was a turbulent one. His passion for politics involved 
him in 1848 in a foolish attempt to establish a republic in 
Germany, with the aid of a handful of Black Eorest peasants. 
The revolt was speedily suppressed, he was imprisoned, 
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released during another revolt led by an advocate named 
Brentano, and after some further attempts to stir up rebellion, 
he was obliged to take refuge in England. In his exile he 
declared that his life should be devoted to do battle with the 
six scourges of mankind, namely, Kingship, ;N"obility by birth, 
Bureaucracy, Standing Armies, Clerical Dominion, and Usury. 
Combe could sympathise with the reforms which Von Struve 
sought to bring about, but he entirely disapproved of his 
method of attaining them; for bayonets and artillery could 
never be made the instruments of moral reform. 

The most prominent subject of interest to Combe after his 
return to Edinburgh was the establishment of a chair of 
Phrenology in the Andersonian University at Glasgow. The 
chief instigator of this movement was Mr James M'Clelland, 
the most indefatigable of the Glasgow phrenologists in all that 
could advance the science in public estimation. He was one 
of the Andersonian trustees, and at a general meeting of that 
body he stated that the trustees of W. K. Henderson were 
prepared to endow a chair of Phrenology with the annual sum 
of £50, and proposed the acceptance of the grant. The 
motion was seconded and carried. On the 24th November he 
attended a meeting of the Henderson trustees, when Dr 
William Weir, physician and a clinical lecturer in the Glas- 
gow Infirmary, was appointed lecturer on Phrenology in the 
Andersonian University. Combe was much elated by this 
event, and he regarded the day on which the final arrangements 
were made as a remarkable one in the history of Phrenology. 
It was the first admission of the science into a chartered 
university, and as its medical classes were attended by a large 
number of students, he looked forward to the fostering of an 
army of practitioners in medicine whose labours should be 
guided by the principles of Phrenology. He was asked to 
deliver the opening address on the 7th January 1846, and 
immediately set about its preparation. Having completed 
the address he submitted it for revision to his brother, Dr 
VOL. II. 
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Combe, who, endeavouring to make it more suitable to a class 
of medical students, produced an entirely new one. George 
Combe, on reading his brother's production, at once threw his 
own aside ; and as the Doctor was precluded by the state of 
his health from attempting to deliver the address, George 
undertook the task. On the 7th January the hall of the 
University was crowded with young men, and about a dozen 
ladies had found places, although contrary to orders. The 
president, Mr Murray, announced the institution of the 
lectureship, and introduced Combe. The address gave a brief 
account of the history of the science, its object, its uses and 
importance to the medical profession especially. The audience 
was most attentive, and at the close of the address the 
president, in expressing the thanks of the managers of the 
University to Dr Combe and George Combe, requested that 
it should be printed. This request had been anticipated, and 
copies of the address, accompanied by letters of recommenda- 
tion from Sir James Clark and other eminent physicians and 
teachers, were ready for distribution amongst the members of 
the class at the conclusion of Dr Weir's introductory lecture 
on the 9th January. Thus far all appeared to go well; but 
Combe's hopes were not realised. The prejudice against 
Phrenology was still too great to make success possible. 
About twenty teachers joined the class, but they attended 
with a half-guilty feeling, as if there were something wrong in it, 
although they could not well say what it was. Mr David Stow, 
a mill-spinner, and a man of liberal mind, who had attained 
deserved reputation by his work on school training, and as the 
mainspring of the systempursuedinthe Normal School, Glasgow, 
was shy of taking any prominent part in supporting the new 
lectureship, although he was a sincere believer in Phrenology. 

" In a letter, dated 20th September 1845, to my brother," 
Combe writes regarding Mr Stow, " he acknowledges that his 
training, practically, and his book have all along been founded 
on Phrenology, which he learned first from my lectures in 
Glasgow, and subsequently from Dr Spurzheim, and that 
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without it he could nob have done what he has accomplished, 
or withstood the opposition which he encountered. On 25th 
September he wrote from Dunoon that he had actually pre- 
pared for his last edition a chapter stating his obligations to 
Phrenology, and pointing out its application in education, but 
was laid under the necessity of omitting it by the opposition 
which it encountered from those on whose aid the existence 
of the school depends. It is pleasing to find these instances 
of substantial good accomplished by the science, although 
justice is withheld from it in public acknowledgment." 

The wealthy are rarely reformers : the world has gone on 
very satisfactorily on the old lines so far as they are con- 
cerned, and they naturally see no reason for attempting to 
start on a new track. So with the opulent merchants of 
Scotland in 1845-46 ; they objected to give their money to 
disturb the principles which had served themselves, believing 
that the principles were quite good enough to serve those 
who came after them. In this way they constituted a drag 
upon the too ardent spirits of their time, and no doubt had 
their uses in checking extravagance. Their influence was felt 
most strongly in the question of popular education, for the 
mass of teachers, like other mortals, were compelled to submit 
to the conditions on which their living depended. Conse- 
quently, when teachers found that a knowledge of Phrenology, 
so far from being regarded as an advantage to them in their 
office, was in most cases a direct barrier to their progress, they 
ceased to study it. The lectureship in Phrenology was fairly 
tried for two sessions at the Andersonian University, and then 
the number of students being so small that perseverance could 
only bring ridicule upon the teaching, the Henderson trustees 
withdrew their grant, and the class was closed. 

Notwithstanding this failure of a scheme in which he had 
taken so much pleasure, and on which he had founded some 
hopes, he was able to say; ''I do not feel desponding, although 
I know that I shall never Hve to see my doctrines carried out." 
In other directions he saw lighlr beginning to break ; and he 
wrote : — 
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" I perceive a decided improvement ia the mental conditioD 
of the British empire since 1840. Sir Eobert Peel has be- 
come almost a free trader, the aristocracy are breaking up ir 
consequence of Hght and science breaking in upon the minds 
of some of them. I mean that they no longer present thai 
firm phalanx of united resistance to reason, justice, social im- 
provement, and religious freedom which they did a few year£ 
ago. " The Church of England also is splitting, and the public 
press is speaking more boldly against fanaticism and intoler- 
ance. I mentioned the ' Vestiges of the Natural History oi 
Creation' in a late letter to you. The book has had a wonderful 
sale; the third edition was bought up in one day, and a fourth 
is now preparing. Its wide diffusion is an indication of the bent 
of the public mind towards more rational views in religion, be- 
cause its grand themes are development of all organised beings 
out of inorganic matter, and the formation and government 
of the world by general laws. The author is still unknown." 

In April the Combes visited London, and after spending 
ten days with their nephew, Dr Abram Cox, at Kingston-on- 
Thames, the time being chiefly occupied in studying the 
pictures in Hampton Court> they stayed a few days with Sir 
James Clark, and then took apartments at 11 Old Quebec 
Street. His observations on London in 1846 reveal transitions 
in social ways which were in Combe's eyes the signs of 
changes in higher matters. 

" We saw a good deal of society in London, and were struck 
by the diminution of aristocratic feeling, and the increasing 
ascendency of reason, since our last visit in 1840. Omnibuses 
abound to an extraordinary extent; every three minutes, three in 
close succession are seen running along Oxford Street without 
intermission from seven or eight in the morning tiU long past 
ten at night, and people of some consideration now use them. 
"We dined with Sir James Clark on the day of our departure 
for Scotland, and ordered the Blackwall omnibus to call 
at his house for us at 8 p.m. to carry us to the ship, Mrs 
Combe said in joke to Lady Clark — 'I suppose we should 
apologise to you and Sir James for desecrating your door 
by ordering an omnibus to draw up at it.* * E"ot at all,' 
replied Sir James, ' my dignity is quite safe> for the omnibus 
draws up at Buckingham Palace!' This, he said, is a literal 
fact, and is a great change. Of course it does not draw up at 
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the chief entrance, but not at any back door either, but at the 
end door of the wing fronting the open place before the palace, 
and in the public eye. Hired carriages with one horse, 
' Brougham's/ and ' Clarence's ' are now admitted into all 
the parks, and people of fashion go out to dinner in street 
cabs at a fare of 8d. the mile ! A lady who has kept a pair of 
horses these iifty years told me this herself. When her horses 
have been out all morning and cleaned and put up, rather 
than dirty them and the carriage again, she called a Brougham 
from the street and went to dinner in it. Even a few years 
ago this would have been thought infra dig. The same change 
goes much deeper. Mr Cobden has taught the public and the 
peers the power of reason in the Corn Law question, and 
demonstrated that it is more than a match for aristocracy and 
political partizanship combined. The peers have openly avowed 
that they consider themselves bound to yield in their legisla^ 
tion to the public voice when deliberately and unequivocably 
uttered. Add to these cheering symptoms, our Free Trade 
principles now practically realised (or on the very eve of 
being so), our extraordinary railway prosperity (for it is only 
the speculators who are bit by them), and the geueral activity 
of all branches of industry, and I may safely say that I have 
never known England and Scotland, morally and physically, 
in a more promising condition. Ireland continues as wretched 
as ever, and I can scarcely conceive what will improve her 
condition. Her population is sadly deficient in some of 
the highest moral and intellectual organs; and truth and 
reason and consistency are practically unknown in the conduct 
of her leading men. Still she has been, and continues to be, 
egregiously wronged by England ; but when all these immor- 
alities and sufferings will terminate, God only knows." 

Combe was received everywhere with respect; engagements 
for every day and evening were poured in upon him, and the ex- 
cellent health which both he and his wife enjoyed at this time 
rendered the visit to London most agreeable. He had oppor- 
tunities to discuss politics "s^ith Mr Cobden, Joseph Hume, 
aad Baror^ Yan de Weyer; statistics with Mr J. E. Mac- 
Culloch; the management of criminals with Captain Macon- 
nochie ; art with Mrs Jameson ; phrenology with Dr Forbes, 
and sanitary questions with Mr Edwin Chadwick. From Mr 
Deville he learned that Phrenology was making satisfactory 
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progress in the metropolis, notwithstanding the divisions 
amongst its disciples ; but this statement was not borne out by 
the dissolution of the London Phrenological Society, which 
took place that year. As was his custom he visited the prin- 
cipal institutions, and amongst others Hanwell. There Dr 
John ConoUy was attempting to carry out the humane system 
in the treatment of the insane, so strongly advocated by 
George and Andrew Combe in their earliest works. The 
following extract from Combe's diary will show the difficulties 
wibh which Dr ConoUy had to contend: — 

" ^tli May. — To-day I paid a most interesting visit to Dr 
Conolly at Hanwell, and saw the most gratifying proofs of the 
extent to which enlightened benevolence is capable of alleviat- 
ing human misery, even in very unfavourable circumstances. 
He complains much of the county magistrates having opposed 
and thwarted his plans under, he believes, on their part, the 
conscientious conviction that he was about to produce evil. 
They suppressed a school for the patients because it cost about 
£120 per annum, and limited many others of his projects of im- 
provement. They do not allow him the appointment and dis- 
missal of the servants and subordinate officers, and in conse- 
quence he has often much to endure from these functionaries 
preferring brute force to self-restraint and mild treatment. 
Still, with all its disadvantages, Hanwell is a model asylum. 
The great lesson is taught here, that by honouring humanity 
even in its lowest forms and conditions (in the pauper-idiot, 
and insane) it may be improved, and that it may be rendered 
comparatively cleanly, orderly, quiet, tractable, and useful. 
The honour shown to it consists in uniform kindness, the 
table being covered with a clean white tablecloth, and the 
plates, knives, and forks being all respectable ; in the chief of 
each ward saying grace before and returning thanks after 
dinner ; in the keepers saying, 'Gentlemen, please take your 
places/ &c. The quiet orderly conduct of the men corresponds 
with their title of 'gentlemen.'" 

The Combes, amongst other old friends, met Charles Kemble. 
He was extremely deaf, living in the Hummums, solitary, 
deserted by all his children, very unhappy, and loudly expres- 
ing his discomfort. " One's sympathies are touched to see the 
last of the Kembles so forlorn and so poor. But he is not 
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deserted by the world. He dines out and drinks claret, of 
which he is very fond, four days in the week." 

The event which rendered this sojourn in London most 
memorable to Combe was his visit to Buckingham Palace, 
where he was presented to Prince Albert, and was for the first 
time permitted to examine the phrenological development of 
the Princess Eoyal, then about six years of age, the Prince of 
Wales, four years and a half, the Princess Alice and Prince 
Alfred. In subsequent years he was called upon to repeat 
the examination, and his views as to the course of education 
best adapted to the faculties of the Eoyal children, and of the 
qualifications necessary in their instructors, obtained considera- 
tion. On this occasion he simply pointed out that there were 
great differences in the brains of their Eoyal Highnesses ; that 
no general principles of training and education would suit 
them all, and that even a knowledge of the characteristic traits 
of one would not be a guide to those of another ; but that a 
modified treatment would require to be applied to each ; and 
that the preceptor should be a person acquainted with the 
faculties of each, and with the objects suited to repress or 
excite them, so as to train and enlighten them all. 

The Combes returned to Edinburgh in excellent spirits, and 
for the next two months they lived so quietly that there was 
no news to communicate even to Dr Combe, who was then at 
Kingston-on-Thames. There was a deep vein of sentiment in 
Combe's nature, partly due to large Benevolence, which in- 
fluenced all his work, although it rarely rose to the surface, 
and was never visible to mere acquaintances. It combiaed, 
with his faith in Phrenology and the natural laws, to make 
him tolerant with those who opposed him, merciful to those 
who erred, and directed his theories for the treatment of the 
insane and the criminal classes into the humane channels of 
kindness and reason as opposed to physical force. The fol- 
lowing trifling incident, and the attempt at verse-making, 
afford a pleasing illustration of this phase of his character : — 
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10th June.— Ther. 65^ The west end of Melville Street is 
overgrown with long grass and dandelions, in consequence of 
the absence of thoroughfare. I have been for some days con- 
templating an application to the police to clear them away ; but 
to-day a group of poor children from William Street streamed 
past me in great glee, calling to one another, " Come, and see 
my garden" — ^''Hey, come and see mine." I wondered where 
their gardens, poor dear ragged creatures could be, and watched 
them. They ran to different parts of the overgrown pave- 
ment, and one pulled half a dozen of dandelion flowers from 
one part, another a few from another, and then they met and 
compared them, and disputed whose garden produced the 
prettiest flowers. They actually revelled in pulling them, 
and in admiring the long graceful stalks and heads of the 
wild grass which grew between the stones. I was deeply 
touched by this simple incident. I saw in it a beautiful 
example of the adaptation instituted by God between the 
human faculties and the physical creation, to afford pleasure 
to man; and T could not help lamenting that these poor 
children enjoyed such stinted draughts of this pleasure. All 
idea of clearing the street of the vegetation was instantly 
expelled from my mind. I was tempted to put together the 
following lines : — 

THE " FREE KIRK " ON THE GREEN. 

Will you go, lassie, go. 

To the Free Kirk on the green 1 
There grace and gospel grow, 

And nae deevil daur be seen. 

There doff your dirty rags o' sin, 

And don the robes o* grace ; 
Wash out your heart as white's your skin, 

As sweet's your bonny face . 

Fear neither deevil, hell, nor flame, 

But dance the hvelong day ; 
Come, gie's your hand, nor think it shame, 

To love as well as pray. 

The news of the final repeal of the Corn Laws, and the 
resignation of Sir Robert Peel, reached him about the end of 
June, and Combe felt that, although seventy years had 
elapsed since Adam Smith had first demonstrated the 
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advantages of Free Trade, the fact that the nation had at 
length adopted the principle was a guarantee that other 
important truths would in their season prevail. To the 
devotion, perseverance, and self-sacrifice of Eichard Cobden, 
he gave the entire credit of this triumph, which he regarded 
as the beginning of a new era in the world. But now he was 
anxious about the health of the chief apostle of Tree Trade, 
and in writing to him on that subject he referred to the 
obstructions placed in the way of progress by evangelical 
teachers. This was Cobden's reply : — 

Manchester, \st Aug. 1846. 
I have returned with my wife to this place to make a few 
private arrangements, and we leave this evening for London, 
where we shall remain only a day or two, and then proceed 
by Dieppe to Paris. I shall make no calls on anybody, ex- 
cepting Sir James Clark. You will readily appreciate how 
difficult I find it to face my friends under present circum- 
stances. It is not now my intention to go to Egypt, In fact, 
I hardly dare tell you what has been brewing in my brain 
whilst in Wales. All sorts of projects for agitating every 
statesman of the Continent. Positively, I expect before I get 
back to pay a visit to almost all the capitals of Europe. I 
dare say you will shake your head, but I am possessed with 
an idea, and can't help myself. However, I will talk my plans 
over with Sir James Clark. Now, my dear friend, I thank 
you heartily for your kind letter. I had remembered your 
views upon a man's social duties, which, like every word you 
have penned, comes home to my moral convictions. I must 
do as you advise ; but I confess, like the poor apothecary, my 
poverty and not my will consents. With reference to your re- 
marks as to the evangelical dissenters and religionists generally, 
and their views of your philosophy of morals, I will confess 
to you that l am not inclined to quarrel with that class of 
my countrymen. I see the full force of what you urge, but 
am inclined to hope more from them, in time, than any other 
party in the state. Gradually, and imperceptibly to themselms, 
they are catching the spirit of the age, so far as to recognise 
the moral laws as a part of our natural organisation. They do 
not accept your views to the superseding of their own, but 
like geology, your science is forcing its way alongside of pre- 
conceived ideas, and they will for a time go together without 
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perceptibly clashing. You and your brother have cast a 
pebble upon the still waters, and circles will expand with 
time and experience. I do not quarrel with the religionists, 
for I find them generally enforcing, or at all events recognis- 
ing, and professing to act upon (they do not, I admit, suffi- 
ciently preach it) the morality of the N'ew Testament, and you 
can do no more. The only difference is, that John Calvin and 
"G-eorge Combe act upon different theories, and rely upon 
different motives, and start from very different premises, but 
they recognise the self-same ends, secularly speaking, and I 
cannot quarrel with either. Now, my dear sir, I am by nature 
a religionist. I was much struck with your remark, when you 
mapped my head eleven years ago—" Why, if you had been 
born in the Middle Ages you would have made a good monk, 
you have so much veneration ! " That was a triumph for 
Phrenology, for you could have formed no such notion from 
anything you had seen or heard of me. I have a strong 
religious feeling, a sympathy for men who act under that im- 
pulse. I reverence it as the great leverage which has moved 
mankind to powerful action. I acknowledge that it has been 
perverted to infinite mischief. I confess it has been the means 
of degrading men to brutish purposes, to the worshipping of 
reptiles, the building of pyramids, but it has also done 
glorious deeds for liberty and human exaltation, and it is 
destined to do still better things. It is fortunate for me 
that, whilst possessing a strong logical faculty, which keeps 
me in the path of rationalism, I have this religious sympathy 
which enables me to co-operate with men of exclusively 
religious sentiments. I mean that it is fortunate for my 
powers of usefulness in this my day and generation. To this 
circumstance I am greatly indebted for the success of the 
Free Trade struggle, which has been more indebted to the 
organ of Veneration for its success than is generally known. 
Take an example. Last Sunday, whilst on my travels, I met 
at church with a very rich and influential man from a northern 
county, who was also on a tour with his wife. He called 
on me at the hotel the following day to felicitate on the 
success of our Free Trade struggle. He had joined the League 
seven years ago, whilst he was high-sheriff of his county, and 
amidst the gibes and regrets and remonstrances of his neigh- 
bours and friends. He told me with tears in his eyes that he 
gloried in the part he had taken, in a cause which was cal- 
culated to henefit the poor, and to spread Christianity through 
commerce, over the world. He avowed to me what confidence 
he felt in me from the moment he learnt that I was a churchman. 
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!N"ow this most excellent man was moved into our ranks, was 
moved to make contributions of several hundred pounds to 
our fund, solely by his religious feelings, and nothing else 
would probably have sustained him in the sacrifice of social 
standing which such a course involved. He is the type of a 
class of men spread throughout the land who were necessary 
in the present state of society to the success of our efforts. I 
am not without hopes that if I am spared to return in health 
to this country, the same fortunate circumstance in my 
organisation may enable me to co-operate efficiently with the 
most active and best spirits of our day, in the work of moral 
and intellectual education. I could insist upon the necessity 
of secular teaching and training without wounding the religious 
prejudices of any man, excepting the grovelling bigots, whether 
of the High Church party or the opposite extreme, against whom 
I could make war in the same spirit, which has, in the case of 
the corn monopolists, enabled me to deprive them of the 
pretence for personal resentment, even in the hour of their 
defeat and humiliation. I have said that I have a strong 
feeling of sympathy for the religious sentiment. A feeling so 
great that I have sat in a Welsh chapel, listening to a ranting 
sermon, not a syllable of which 1 understood, and watching 
with pleasing excitement the effects upon the countenances of 
the hearers ; their glistening eyes, and compressed lips, and 
stretched out heads, were eloquence enough in themselves for 
me! But I sympathise with all moral men who are nob 
passive moralists. Especially do I sympathise with those 
who labour and make sacrifices for the diffusion of sound 
moral principles, and therefore it is, my dear friend, that I 
am possessed with a yearning towards yourself, and make 
you, in this strange papistical fashion, my father confessor! 
Whilst upon my knees at the confessional I will own, how- 
ever, that it is unpleasant to my feelings to associate with 
those who, whilst they indulge in coarse sceptical allusions 
to our faith, do not, in their private lives, manifest that they 
impose a better restraint upon themselves than is to be found 
in the New Testament. My active public life has sometimes 
thrown me into such company, and with these esprits forts, 
as the Trench call them, I have no sympathy. My maxim is, 
in such predicaments, to avoid theological discussions (here 
again is my Veneration overreaching Causality), and to avoid 
that I am resolved to follow Bonaparte's advice — to adhere to 
the religion of my mother, who was an energetically pious 
woman. Now, my dear sir, I get up from my knees again. 
What an odd subject to enter upon, in a letter written in the 
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confusion of packing, with, my wife running to me every five 
minutes to consult about a shirt, a flannel waistcoat, or to 
assist her to find a missing key for a travelling trunk ! How- 
ever, you are not a severe critic with me. Whilst I think of 
it, let me say that I hope you will not scruple to let your 
excellent brother see any letter of mine to you. I consider 
you twain as one in all that I have to write to either. My 
wife joins me in kind wishes to Mrs Combe and yourself. 
We hardly know where we shall go beyond Paris, but we 
must of course try to see Italy on our way first during the 
winter. I have a hankering after the hot baths of the Pyrenees. 
Eut I shall have a long talk with our good friend Six James 
Clark. — Believe me ever, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

Richard Cobden." 



Prom !N"orth Berwick, where he was staying for a month 
with his wife. Combe answered the preceding letter on 13th 
August : — 

" My dear Mr Cobden, — Your letter of the 1st August, com- 
municating your views of the state of mind of the evangelical 
dissenters and religionists generally, was exceedinglyinteresting 
and instructive ; because not only are the facts valuable, but 
they are such as I have great difficulty in reaching, except 
through yourself. Accept of my best thanks for them, and 
also for your ' confessions ' as to the power and activity of 
your own ' Yeneratiou.' Far from wishing that organ less 
active in you, I regard it as one grancl element in your 
success. Another enviable quality in your combination is the 
moderate size of your Self-esteem. The relative size of these 
two organs has enabled you to act towards all men with so 
little of Self -pretension, and so much of deference and respect, 
that you opened the hearts and understandings of all hearers to 
listen to and receive the communications which you addressed 
to their Causality and Conscientiousness ; and I can, in all 
sincerity, assure you that never in my day have I heard a 
public agitator so universally approved of as you h£^ve been. 

" I concur in every word you write concerning the great in- 
fluence of the religious sentiment and religious people on 
national progress. I have long regarded them as the only 
moral power in the State, The men of literature and science, 
the regular politicians, and the men of mere wealth and 
station, are generally blind to the law of the moral world, and 
unbelievers in their existence and efficacy as operating in^- 
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fluences for good or evil on human society. They recognise 
the advantage of personal morals, but have no just idea of the 
paramount importance of the moral law on social and national 
happiness. The religionists, on the other hand, are conscious 
of that importance ; they seek to purify the heart and affec- 
tions, and to give to the whole faculties of man a high moral 
and religious aim and direction. They act on their principles 
with the most admirable zeal, energy, and perseverance. But 
in proportion to the greatness of their efforts is the evil which 
arises when these are ill directed, and it appears to me that 
evangelical religion, in its principles and effects, is a grand and 
injurious misdirection of the moral and religious sentiments of 
the people, and as such highly obstructive of the public wel- 
fare. Its evil influences are checked, and have long been 
mitigated by the common sense of its professors. The English 
mind is much more practical than logical ; and hence orthodox 
men are capable of sincerely entertaining religious opinions, 
which, if logically acted on, would lead to evil practices, but 
which they do not follow out ; on the contrary, they place 
them in the category of merely speculative notions, abandon 
their consequences when these are contradicted by common 
sense, and do much practical good in spite of their erroneous 
belief. This, however, is throwing to waste one-half of the 
active and most elevated powers of the human mind, instead 
of combining them in one harmonious direction. The funda- 
mental error appears to me to lie in their seeking the basis of 
religion in the supernatural instead of the natural. The 
sentiment of Veneration is by them directed into the region of 
the supernatural, in regard to which no two nations and 
scarcely two individuals agree, while it is withdrawn from the 
natural, through the agency of which alone can happiness be 
reached, and concerning which general agreement is possible ; 
and hence, as I have said, the enormous waste of religious, 
moral, and intellectual power." 

After a short account of his own evangelical training, and 
the difficulties he had encountered under it, he proceeds : — 

" Here is a * confession ' to place beside yours ! Allow 
me to complete it. After I saw clearly the system of divine 
administration of the world through natural laws, instead 
of clashing and discordant sentiments, I attained to harmony 
and peace of mind. Instead of looking only to heaven to find 
God, I saw him in every institution of nature. I heard his 
voice, and saw his power, wisdom, and goodness in me and 
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around me; my Causality and moral sentiments were recon- 
ciled, and this was not a mere speculative belief. T felt 
myself living every moment in the presence of God ; and this 
state of mind is my constant experience and delight. Twenty 
times a day death is present to my thoughts, and even in my 
happiest moments I contemplate it with satisfaction, without 
any reference to a future state whatever, as a mere demission 
of this mortal body when its powers of usefulness and enjoy- 
ment are exhausted. Every step I advance in the knowledge 
of nature and of human life deepens the impression of the 
incalculable good effects which the sentiment of Veneration 
could produce were it employed to roiise the other faculties to 
seek out God in nature, to discover His will, and to enforce 
on them the necessity and advantage of obeying it. In such 
a worship the Veneration of the profound thinkers could par- 
ticipate. They would become the leaders and pioneers of new 
views of divine grace ; and the pulpit would become the 
glorious fountain of practical truth, devotion, justice, and 
humanity, with exhaustless stores of knowledge for the in- 
tellect, and glowing themes for the sentiments." 

Combe, in his articles upon " Capital Punishment," 
earnestly opposed it. He regarded the penalty of death as 
morally, physiologically, and practically unnecessary, and 
argued that it had the tendency generally to excite to deeds of 
violence much more than to repress them. It was the same 
argument, enlightened by experience and observation, which 
as a youth he had advanced at one of the Edinburgh Young 
Men*s Debating Societies. He wrote the text of the petition 
to the local members — Macaulay and Gibson Craig — to 
support the motion of Mr Ewart in the House of Commons 
for the abolition of capital punishment. Mr Cobden told him 
this story. Sitting beside J. "W. Eox at a public meeting held 
in support of Mr Ewart's bill, some speaker defended execu- 
tions on the ground that the criminals were at the time 
brought to a fit state of preparation for eternity. Fox 
whispered to Cobden : " Why, if that preparation were real, 
— if the men were really converted into such excellent Chris- 
tians, — instead of hanging them, they should make bishops of 
them!" 
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In September the Combes went to Ireland to visit their 
friends, Mr and Mrs Eichard Carmichael, at Victoria Castle, 
Dalkey, and, afterwards, Mr Thomas Hutton, Glen Park, 
near Dublin. Combe's former impressions of the character 
of the Irish people were confirmed; the land was still 
poorly cultivated, and much poverty and dirt prevailed in 
the city and country. He had corresponded with Archbishop 
Whately for fifteen years, and he now met him personally for 
the first time. " He is now an old man, tall and thin, and is 
afflicted with some irritability of nervous fibre, which renders 
it impossible for him to sit still. He tosses his legs and arms 
about, rolls on his chair, and is in a state of constant 
fidgetting." The Irish National School system attracted 
Combe's special attention; and one of his first acts was to 
examine the books used in the Dublin schools. He found them 
good, but he suggested that one book should be added to the 
series, namely, one which should teach the children to observe 
things that exist — which is the basis of all exact thinking and 
correct reasoning^aud also show them the uses or applica- 
tions of the knowledge they were taught. Tor example : 
there was a good outline of chemistry, but no application of it 
was made to the purposes of baking, cookery, economy of 
fuel, or any other domestic or artistic use : there was a good 
outline of physiology, but no application of it to health. He 
considered that the knowledge thus taught was unfruitful and 
soon forgotten. One-twentieth of the pupils might attend 
advanced schools, where they would learn these applications of 
their knowledge, but the nineteen -twentieths who did not do 
so would lose all the advantages of their previous labours. 
He observed that " the 'me of knowledge is scarcely anywhere 
taught as it should be." In conversation with Mr John 
Macdonald, one of the commissioners of the National Schools 
of Ireland, he learned the following facts : — 

"No efforts are made by the Board of Education to induce 
any one to set up a national school; they receive applications. 
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when voluntarily made, and grant assistance under certain 
conditions. There must be at least thirty children in regular 
attendance to authorise them to act. The Catholic priesthood 
are the chief promoters of the national schools, and their 
efforts do them great honour. Some of them have contributed 
large sums from their own pockets, considering their poverty, 
to build schools ; and they draw large contributions from 
their flocks — their miserable state, also, considered. I in- 
quired into their motives. 'They are men/ said Mr Mac- 
donald, 'and some of them act from pure love of their people; 
many do so ; and others see that the Protestant population, 
from having schools of their own, are advancing ahead of the 
Catholic in intelligence, and they patronise the schools in self- 
defence.' But they wish the education to be limited to the 
elements of knowledge ; they and O'Connell fear science and 
the higher branches of instruction which would set the people 
to think ; and hence their opposition to the new colleges, and 
in some points to the national schools." 

He saw 600 children of the poorest class collected in the 
National School in Dublin, and Whilst he was impressed by 
the success which attended the instruction given to them — 
" they showed real knowledge, and no parotting " — he did not 
think their brains belonged to a high class. " The children 
present a large mass of brain in the base; many of them 
deficient, few of them above moderate, moral organs, but with 
rather well-developed intellectual organs ; and, on the whole, 
sanguine, bilious, and nervous temperaments, with a very 
small number lymphatic. In their singing, their low organ- 
isation became very evident : the hard ringing scream of 
Destructiveness pervaded it to a disagreeable extent; and 
even in the singing of the advanced girls, or young women, 
the same quality was by far too prominent." In the majority 
of the teachers he observed the same class of head as that of 
the scholars — good intellect, but the moral organs low, and a 
large base. All this supplied him with valuable materials for 
reflection, and a few weeks later> when inspecting the Edin- 
burgh schools with Archbishop Whately, and comparing the 
system pursued in them, and its results with those of the 
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Dublin schools and the Glasgow Normal School, he felt 
ashamed that Edinburgh should stand so much below them as 
it did. The deficiencies which he observed in the Irish head he 
attributed partly to the depressed conditions under which the 
people had been living for centuries. One of the wrongs of 
the people was pointed out to him by Dr Whately : — 

" In talking about cathedrals, the Archbishop said that he 
had taken an utter dislike to them since he came to Ireland, 
and wished all of them in this country burned. I expressed 
my surprise, when he remarked, ' They are irritating monu- 
ments of injustice. The Catholics know that they built them, 
and that they were wrested from them by violence ; they 
regard them as their own still ; and the bitterness and sense 
of wrong which they keep burning in the national mind is a 
terrible evil.' He added that he had been told that the Catholic 
Archbishop of Ireland is actually consecrated to his office in 
St Patrick's Cathedral to this day ! A party of Catholics go as 
strangers to see it, and so many of them carry the vestryman 
up the spire and keep him there while the rest perform the 
ceremony. They go early in the morning, when no other 
visitors come. 'Be this true or not,' he said, 'the common 
people believe it, and it keeps up their attachment to their 
own faith, and adds to the feeling of injury from the Pro- 
testants.' There is a volume of truth in these remarks, and 
to hear them made by a Protestant Archbishop was de- 
lightful. The honest and good man there triumphed over 
the priest." 

He tells one anecdote of the effects of an optical delusion 
on a superstitious nature, which is amusing :— 

"An old lady, an acquaintance of Mrs Carmichael's, removed 
to a new house in Dublin. Nelson's monument stood to the 
south-east of it. On a cloudy evening it happened to be full 
moon; and just as the moon had got behind the figure of 
Nelson, the old lady happened to look out from the window. 
At the same moment the clouds opened, and showed her the 
figure of the hero full drawn on the face of the moon. She 
fell on her knees and prayed aloud, calling for the other per- 
sons in the room to come to her assistance. On her knees, 

with uplifted hands, and in a hollow voice she exclaimed, 

* Lord God Almighty, thou hast vouchsafed to show me 

the man in the moon ! Lord, I am a miserable sinner, and 

VOL. II. p 
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■unworthy of thy consideration!* Here the other inmates 
recognised the real nature of the apparition, burst into loud 
laughter, and helped the lady to rise from her devotions.'' 

On the way home the Combes rested for a couple of days in 
Glasgow as the guests of Mr James McClelland. Their nexb 
excursion was to one of Combe's earliest friends, the late Miss 
Stirling Graham, at Duntrune, and this completed their 
wanderings for the year. The directors of the Philosophical 
Institution — a new name for the Philosophical Association, 
which sprung out of Combe's lectures on Education in 1835 — 
invited Dr Whately to attend their annual soiree in Novem- 
ber, and when he arrived in Edinburgh he spent much of his 
time with Combe. There were some of the distinguished 
citizens much amazed to see an Archbishop driving about 
the city with the author of that "infidel" book, the 'Con- 
stitution of Man.' The heterodoxy of the work still pursued 
the man. " I am conscious of living habitually in the 
presence and under the law of God," he said, "and I think 
more frequently of death than I do of my dinner, yet I am 
called a man without religion ! " Another example of the 
continued opposition to the book was afforded by the fact that 
while it was used as a text-book in many schools of America, 
and in the prison of Sing Sing, Mount Pleasant; and while the 
school edition in German (compiled by George Hiille, from Dr 
Hirschfield's translation of the complete work) had been, 
with the approbation of the Prussian Schul-Eath, circulated 
among the schoolmasters on the Rhine, the English school 
edition lay on the publishers* shelves, apparently of no more 
value than waste paper. 
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*' Another year is begun and finds us all well" is the first 
sentence in Combe's journal for 1847 ; and vi^hat follows 
shows the habitual reverence with which he thought of God 
and time. "May we gratefully employ it in teaching and 
obeying the Laws of that Great Being who has made us the 
intelligent recipients of so many enjoyments, and provided 
for us so noble a field for the exercise of all our powers. 
Time tells us that our days are rapidly contracting. In a few 
years more certavfily^ and in a few weeks or months possibly, 
I shall cease to live 1 So be it ! Death cannot change the 
character of God. Whatever He has appointed to me I 
embrace in the full confidence that it is administered in 
benevolence and justice. He is present in all space and all 
time, and I am safe in His almighty care." 

Education was the subject which now almost continuously 
occupied his thoughts, and all his works led up by natural 
steps to the practical issues to which he desired to attract 
attention. In the "Constitution" and the "Moral Philosophy" 
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especially, his aim had been to illustrate the principle that 
" the laws God has impressed on man are the keys to the 
right understanding of his rule." He regarded physiology as 
the primer to all knowledge, and endeavoured to show that it 
formed the only scientific foundation of morals. He traced 
the origin of pauperism and crime to physiological conditions 
of brain ; and showed that in the treatment of these evils 
physiological principles are our best guides. In like manner, 
in dealing with the regulation of the hours of labour, and of 
amusement, and in the direction by reason of the general 
habits of our lives, his aim had been to show that physiology 
was the light which would most clearly illuminate our path. 
By this light of physiology he read God's order of Nature, 
and he desired to see a thorough system of national education 
based upon it. "With this object in view he wrote his 
" Eemarks on National Education," published as a pamphlet 
in November 1846, and reprinted in the Phrenological Journal 
for January 1847. In this essay he took stronger grounds 
against orthodoxy than he had hitherto ventured on. He 
believed that the public mind was keenly alive to the 
necessity of obtaining some settlement of the education 
question, and he urged Mr Cobden to give to it some of the 
energy which had successfully swept away the Corn Laws. 
Sectarianism was the stumbling-block which lay in the way 
of any truly national system of education, and Combe found 
that many liberal-minded men, as well as the Government, 
were inclined to concede too much to it. In Ireland, where 
religious animosities attained their highest pitch, the Govern- 
ment had carried out a scheme of education free from secta- 
rianism, and with this experience to guide them he could not 
understand why they should hesitate to confer the same 
benefit on England and Scotland. 

The argument which he advanced in the " Eemarks " was, 
that it is the duty of every individual to acquire such in- 
struction as may be necessary to fit him for the discharge 
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of his duties as a member of the commuiiity in which he 
lives, and that Government has a right to compel him to 
acquire this knowledge ; but in all beyond this the individual 
has a right to determine what he should or should not learn. 
The kind of instruction which he desired the people to acquire 
was that which relates to God's laws and mode of administra- 
tion of man's temporal condition; and he would exclude all 
instruction in the doctrines of sects. He desired to leave 
theology to priests and guardians, but he would teach the 
morality of God's natural laws as revealed by science. In 
this programme he did not exclude religion ; but he did not 
call "dogmas elaborated by fallible men out of their own 
imaginations, religion." He explained his position thus ; — 

" I recognise explicitly the importance of religion to the 
welfare of society and to that of the individual. Active 
religious feelings dispose a man to venerate and submit 
himself to those moral and physical laws instituted by the 
Creator, on which his own happiness and that of society de- 
pend. They prompt him also to adoration and gratitude, 
emotions highly influential in the right ordering of human 
conduct. But under the head of what is generally called 
religion, are included doctrines and precepts which God has 
already forced on our acceptance by the clear order of Nature 
in this world, and other doctrines of which the human under- 
standing, unenlightened by revelation, is incapable of gaining a 
competent knowledge. In regard to the former, Nature and 
Scripture coincide, and speak one and the same language ; 
whereas Nature is silent, or so obscure as not to be practical, 
in regard to the latter. It appears to me that government, as 
a secular institution, has a right to insist that its subjects shall 
be instructed in every species of knowledge, and trained to 
every mode of action which directly affects the welfare of 
society, and which is prescribed as a duty equally by Scrip- 
ture and by the natural laws of the body, of the mind, and of 
the external creation." 

He was aware that the system which he advocated would 
be charged with infidelity, and it was at once dubbed " godless 
education," But he provided for the teaching of doctrines to the 
children of each sect, according to the views and wishes of 
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their parents, at separate hours by such teachers as they 
might approve of; and it was an abuse of terms "to 
call that education ' godless ' which refers all that it teaches 
directly to the power, wisdom, and goodness of God Himself. 
In no sense of the words is the study of natural knowledge 
and its practical applications a 'godless education;' because 
it cultivates, trains, and enlarges the self-same faculties by 
means of which the grander doctrines relative to man's future 
destinies must be studied and apprehended." He maintained 
that — 

'' An important use of the religious sentiments is to lead men 
to study, venerate, and obey God's secular institutions ; and 
after they have done their duty in this department, they may 
be legitimately employed in expatiating in the fields of 
eternity." 

He sketched the work and progress of the Irish National 
Schools from 1833 to 1845, and in conclusion he directed 
attention to an important point which had not yet been 
generally considered, namely, the relation in which science 
stood to the prevalent standards of religious belief. Although 
inquiry into this subject had long been shunned by men of 
science and by theologians, he regarded it as lying at the 
threshold of all sound legislation on secular education, and he 
took it up boldly in his next pamphlet "On the Eelation 
between Eeligion and Science." This pamphlet was published 
in April, a second edition was issued in a few months, and 
the entire essay was al so reprinted in th e Phrenological 
Journal for July 1847. The charges of infidelity were 
renewed against him loudly in private circles, but for the 
present the evangelical press remained silent. In this in- 
stance, as in others, he discovered that he had had the courage 
to utter the thoughts which many men cherished secretly; 
and there were some who even declared that the principles 
he advocated would become the foundation of a new religion. 
He felt under an obligation to publish what appeared to his 
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own mind to be trutli without shrinking from the consequences ; 
and there were many who, whilst repudiating his doctrines, 
respected his sincerity. To one of the latter he wrote: — 

"It gratifies me that you can respect my plain-speaking. 
Two circumstances render it easy for me to speak so — First, 
I have a very deep and sincere conviction of the truth and 
utility of the doctrines which I publish. No religious martyr 
ever held his faith more purely and firmly than I hold my 
own convictions ; and in publishing them I am availing my- 
self only of that * Christian liberty ' which the Eeformation 
gave to all Protestants. Secondly, During twenty-eight years 
the vocabulary of ridicule, virulence, and abuse has been 
exhausted in order to crush me, and I have lived unscathed 
by it all. Like the veteran soldier who has escaped unhurt 
from fifty battles (and I knew an old admiral who had escaped 
from sixty-three), I' hear the cannonade of passion and pre- 
judice with a feeling that it cannot reach me." 

The views which he advocated in the " Eemarks on National 
Education," and ** the Eelation between Eeligion and Science" 
are explained in his reply to a letter from Mrs Whately regard- 
ing the first named pamphlet. The date is 9th February 
1847. 

" You say ' we therefore view natural religion as in point of 
fact derived from Scripture, not Scripture from it.' I have 
not said that Scripture is derived from natural religion, but 
only that its practical precepts concerning human conduct in 
this world must be supported by the order of nature, other- 
wise that they cannot produce practical fruits. But natural 
religion itself appears to me to be derived from nature and 
not from Scripture, I shall endeavour to explain my mean- 
ing. 

" We both agree that a great, intelligent, and benevolent 
Being made this world and all that it contains. He appears 
to me to have bestowed on Man organs and faculties of 
Veneration, Hope, and Wonder, which constitute him, hy 
nature, a religious being, just as certainly as Destructiveness 
renders him a carnivorous creature. He Las bestowed on him 
organs of Causality and Comparison, which render him 
cognisant of design, when presented in external objects, and 
capable of forming and executing designs himself. 
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" Now, I regard the external world as designedly adapted 
by God to the human mind and body, and as containing 
within itself (by this Divine appointment), objects and rela- 
tions addressed to, and intended fco rouse, excite, and gratify 
all OUT faculties. In short, I recognise G od — His adaptations 
in everything, animate and inanimate ; I feel myself con- 
stantly in His presence, and every moment under the control 
and discipline of His laws. Eevelation may present higher 
objects than nature to our faculties ; but nature does appear 
to nie to address them all. By you, perhaps, similar views 
are entertained ; but I go a step further. I do not regard all 
the Divine adaptations unfolded to us through our Causality 
and Comparison as intended merely to excite a devout Wonder 
and Veneration, without leading us to do anything practically. 
On the contrary, I see practical lessons embodied in every one 
of God's natural institutions. Eor example, science enables 
us to perceive that God has bestowed a certain constitution, 
and assigned certain functions to the lungs, brain, skin, 
stomach, and nervous system of man. The dbimt or design of 
all these is to enable us to live in health and enjoyment for 
three score years and ten a,t the least. But Divine wisdom 
has appointed certain conditions which man's intellect has 
discovered, and which his Veneration is capable (when once 
properly directed) of inducing him to observe, as the terms on 
which the boon of life and enjoyment is bestowed. One of 
these is, that we shall breathe the atmosphere in the form in 
which God has prepared it and adapted it to our lungs and 
blood. The combination of oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic 
acid gas in the atmosphere is adapted with exquisite wisdom 
to our animal frame. But in Exeter, Liverpool, and many 
other towns, men, through ignorance and sloth, have allowed 
the exhalations of decaying animal and vegetable matter to 
mingle with God's compounded atmosphere, and, in conse- 
quence, they have died prematurely in great numbers. The 
clergy prayed with and comforted the sick, or read the burial 
service over the dead who had perished by this infraction of 
the Divine law ; but, not viewing nature as I do, — as a direct 
appeal by God to their Comparison and Causality, their 
Wonder and Veneration, — they allowed the causes of the 
sickness to continue in operation for generation after genera- 
tion, and never thought of addressing the faculties of Caus- 
ality and Comparison in the suffering people to point out to 
them the sources of their suffering, or of rousing their senti- 
ments of Veneration to induce them to fidfil the will of God 
by removing these causes. 
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" Wlien I see the structure and functions of the lungs to 
he instituted by God, and observe their exquisite adaptation 
to the atmosphere, my Veneration is strongly roused. When 
I discover the objmt of their institution, and adaptation to 
confer life and enjoyment on men, my Benevolence rejoices ; 
and when I discover that this gift is conferred on conditions, 
my Causality and Comparison are strongly stimulated to 
discover vphat these are, and having discovered them, my 
Veneration and Conscientiousness are again called into 
activity, and I endeavour to fulfil them to the best of my 
ability. The whole of creation is full of similar instruction. 

" I recognise the activity of Veneration, Hope, and Wonder, 
when addressed to the Divine Being, and excited by His word 
or His works as constituting Eeligion. Theology I regard as 
consisting of the intellectual ideas which the mind forms 
concerning the Divine Being, His word and His works. 
Two men may be equally religious who differ very widely in 
their theologies. In point of fact, speaking generally, few of 
us differ in our religion ; our real differences lie in our 
theologies. I regard the exposition of the Theology of the 
Bible to belong to those who have made it their profession. 
The theology of nature, in other words, the exposition of the 
things which God has instituted in the natural world, of the 
relations which He has established among them, and of the 
effects which all of these produce on human happiness, belongs, 
in my Opinion, to the men of science, not excluding the 
master of Scriptural theology, whenever he chooses to enter 
the field of natural theology on the basis of science. You 
refer to the Greeks, Romans, and Hindoos, as examples of what 
men can accomplish in civilisation under the guidance of 
nature; but none of these enjoyed the lights of modern 
science, and even modern masters in science have not yet 
become generally acquainted with the conditions of the 
human mind and body, nor studied the adaptations established 
between it and other objects in nature. Hence their attain- 
ments present no criterion of what science, when properly 
applied, may accomplish. 

" The principle for which I am now contending is neio, 
and if it shall prove sound, it will introduce a new epoch in 
religion. Thomas Carlyle, in his ' Letters and Speeches of Crom- 
well,' observes that in the seventeenth centurythe English squire 
believed in God as an actual reality, but that this belief has 
totally gone out among men. There is a solemn truth under 
his fantastic phraseology. In that age the English squire and 
people believed that God continued to administer the affairs of 
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this world on the same principles as under the miraculous 
dispensations of the Old and New Testament, and they tried 
to act out that faith in deeds. They prayed, confessed their 
sins, held fasts and humiliations, and developed certain forms 
of theological belief, in order to induce God to give them the 
victory in battle, to give them social institutioQS to their 
minds, and plenty in the land, also to remove pestilence and 
famine. They erred in supposing that the world is now 
governed by miraculous dispensations, and they failed in 
acting out their faith. Science has since dawned on man, 
and revealed nature ruled by God on totally different prin- 
ciples in OUT day. The things of creation are adapted to each 
other, and the whole to man by the most exquisite skill of 
divine wisdom ; and the very characteristic feature of the 
system is that it is so perfectly arranged to suit the purposes 
for which it was instituted, that it is uniform, and that man 
may rely on its uniformity in action. He may safely study 
it, shape his conduct by it, and trust to its results in temporal 
affairs. The ascertained fact that the men of the seventeenth 
century failed in acting out their views of the divine adminis- 
tration, and the revelation of a different system of providence 
by science, have produced that state of mind in the elevated 
men of the nineteenth century which Carlyle alludes to, when 
he says that they no longer believe in God as an actual 
reality. They certainly believe ia His existence and His 
power, but tliey do not believe in His administering this 
world's affairs in the way that Cromwell and the men of his 
age thought that He did. 

"In our day the half educated who are religious continue 
to hold by Cromwell's views, and retard the march of true 
religion, education, and science. There is an admirable exposi- 
tion of the effects of their belief in the Archbishop's address 
*' On the use and abuse of the present occasion," pages 10, 11, 
and 12. I could not desire a more direct authority in support 
of the views which I am endeavouring to expound than these 
pages. Allow me to add, that it appears to me that the belief 
in God as a practical reality will be brought back to the 
hearts of men effectually, and never again to be shaken, by 
directing their Comparison and Causality to a clear understand- 
ing of His divine institutions and their adaptations in this 
world as guides to human conduct, and by raising their 
religious sentiments to give effect to them. 

" In all this, there is no interference with revelation in rela- 
tion to a future life. The communication of a life beyond the 
grave is beyond the power of science ; supernatural acts, there- 
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fore, constitute its proper evidence. These acts are not needed 
and are no longer performed, after the communication is con- 
summated ; and hence the study of this world's administration, 
in our day, is legitimately left to science or human reason. I 
give you this as a view presented to me by sincerely religious 
men. 

" I apologise for so long and so imperfect an exposition of 
my views. I repeat that if they are sound, their introduction 
into the public mind will give a new turn to theological 
science in regard to this world, and will, in my opinion, bring 
forth a natural religion resting on the basis of nature, practical 
and ever improving as science advances, and Christianity v/ill 
stand side by side with it, purified and rendered more and 
more practical, and more congenial to the highest and best 
cultivated minds. If these views are delusions they will all 
perish and disappear. 

" I alluded to German theology because, 1st, It was the 
moral and intellectual vigour of the German mind that intro- 
duced the Eeformation ; 2ndly, the organs of Causality, Com- 
parison, and Conscientiousness are larger in the Germans than 
in the British, and the Germans are therefore more intrepid, 
sincere, and profound in their investigations of moral and 
religious truth than the British. They have smaller knowing 
organs, and are less practical; 3rdly, the state of society and 
the law allow far freer discussion among them of religious topics 
than is permitted in our country. On the same principle, 
therefore, as the Germans were in advance of us in the Eefor- 
mation, the natural conditions exist among them for their 
being in advance of us still in their modern theology. On 
their opinions, however, I lay no stress. My views are based 
on nature. 

" A striking illustration of the principles advanced in this 
letter presents itself while I write. In the ofticial report of the 
mortality of Edinburgh and Leith for the year 1846, the fol- 
lowing results appear : — 

" The mean age, at death, of first class, gentry and profes- 
sional men, was 43 J years. 

" The mean age, at death, of second class, merchants, master 
tradesmen, clerks, &c., 36^ years. 

" The mean age, at death, of third class, artizans, labourers, 
servants, &c., 2 7 J. 

" As I read this document, it is an intimation that these 
different classes have fulfilled, in widely different degrees, the 
conditions on which God proffers to us the boon of life, and 
my Benevolence, Veneration, Comparison, and Causality, are 
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strongly stimulated to inquire into the nature of these condi- 
tions, to unfold them, when discovered, to all of these classes 
as God*s institutions, and to appeal to their Benevolence and 
Veneration to respect them as such, and to enforce their study 
and practical application of them in order that the divine 
boon of life may not, by so many of my fellow-citizens, con- 
tinue to be trampled under foot and forfeited. The present 
state of religious opinion will allow me to do this as a matter 
of worldly prudence; but it will reject all attempts at calling 
in the Authority of the religious sentiments to rouse Causality 
and Comparison in the people to the study of the conditions 
of life, as God's laws, and to obey them out of deference to 
Him ; and the causes which produce so much premature death 
must, in consequence, continue to flourish with all their effects 
unchecked; for the dictates of mere prudence do not suffice to 
induce the people to remove them." 

He found ample proofs of the necessity for training in 
secular matters in the tables of the mortality of large towns, 
and in the reports of sanitary commissions ; and he ranged 
the facts which they supplied as a park of artillery against 
his opponents. He recognised, however, great difficulty in 
defining secular education, because every truth of science, if 
contemplated in connection with the idea of the Author of 
Nature, and His objects in establishing that truth, may excite 
Veneration, and become a religious as well as an intellectual 
trutk " In fact," he said, " I do not consider that we shall 
ever have religion operating fully in human conduct until the 
minds of the young be trained to connect Veneration with 
every important practical scientific truth. The real dis- 
tinction would be into natural and supernatural. But the age 
is not ready for this distinction, and, in want of a better 
definition, I would hold secular instruction to include all 
truths in nature, all reputedly true histories of human events, 
and all principles of morality and religion necessary for the 
right ordering of practical conduct in the affairs of this life." 
He excluded the Catechism as a text-book, because it was no 
longer a suitable guide to faith, and he had been told that so 
much was acknowledged in private by the liberal spirits of 
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the clergy, although they remained silent on account of the 
apparent impossibility of securing anything like general 
agreement on the subject. In support of his objection he 
quoted from an article by Dr Chalmers in the North British 
Review for February 1847, in which the startling announce- 
ment was made that the creeds and confessions of the Church 
had become effete.* This was putting the case in even a 
stronger light than Combe had ventured to do. 

For the purposes of national education, he proposed that a 
rate should be levied on school districts or parishes, the 
administration of the fund and of the school to be committed 
to the ratepayers under proper regulations to be enacted by 
Parliament. The plan was similar to that which had worked 
so successfully in Massachusetts under the direction of 
Horace Mann; in fact Combe, in 1847, advocated all the essen- 
tial elements of the system adopted in the English and Scotch 
Education Acts of 1870 and 1872. The Government of 1847 did 
make some effort to satisfy the demand for legislation on this 
important subject. The Minutes of Council of August and 
December 1846 showed the desire to do something, but the 
scheme stirred the secular educationalists into active dis- 
content, and Combe was writing incessantly against it in the 
Scotsman. It was sectarian in spirit, but the sects quarrelled 
over it, and Combe said that it should be called " Minutes of 
Council to encourage sectarian religious teaching, and to per- 
petuate sectarian distinctions and disputes with increasing 
bitterness to the latest generation." He wanted the Govern- 
ment to provide for the education of the people, but he 
wanted the elements of theological wrangling entirely 

* "As things stand at present, our creeds and confessions have become 
effete, and the Bihle a dead letter ; and that orthodoxy which was at one 
time the glory, by withering into the inert and lifeless, is now the shame and 
reproach of all our churches. . . . There must be a deplorable want amongst 
us of the 'light shining before men,' when, instead of glorifying our cause, 
they [men like Thomas Carlyle] can speak, and with a truth the most humili- 
ating, of our inert and unproductive orthodoxy." — North British Eeview. 
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eliminated, and in Manchester tlie first active steps were 
taken to secure such a measure as would be acceptable to 
all classes. In the last letter he wrote to his brother Andrew 
(14th June 1847) Combe said :— 

" We are in great spirits about education. A committee of 
seven persons, of whom five are Scotchmen (Alexander Ireland 
is one), have met in Manchester, and drawn up a programme 
of a system for the county of Lancaster, exactly resembling 
the Massachusetts system. They have the benefit of the 
whole experience and machinery of the late * League' [the 
Anti-Corn Law League], and have reason to believe that they 
will find support in the county to carry a bill through 
Parliament embodying their programme. They have corre- 
sponded with me, and I have given them every practical 
suggestion in my power. I have shown their programme to 
Lord Dunfermline [formerly Speaker to the House of 
Commons], and he is delighted with it, and says that if they 
come forward with a powerful demonstration in favour of it 
they will give an impetus to the right principle that will be 
irresistible." 

The Manchester programme was drawn up by Mr Samuel 
Lucas, who took as his guide Combe's exposition of Horace 
Mann's system in the Edinhurgh Review for July 1841. 
Combe gave it energetic support by private correspondence 
and his writings in the Scotsman and other journals. But he 
saw with dismay that Government was likely to carry the 
measure which he and even many sectarians had so strenuously 
opposed, and he felt satisfied that it was only embarking the 
country on a sea of trouble in regard to education. He would 
rather have had no measure at all than one which adopted 
the Catechism as the basis of instruction. To Sir James 
Clark he wrote on 14th April 1847 : — 

" It is a great evil to the nation that our Whig leaders 
have so little faith in the power of a right principle to vindi- 
cate and establish itself. If Lord John Eussell could see that 
the endowment of inconsistent dogmas in schools is immoral, 
and cannot, if a moral God governs the world, prosper ; that 
on the contrary the endowment of sound secular education, 
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in other words, a knowledge of God's order of creation and 
providence, is highly moral, — he would face all earthly powers 
in support of the latter, assured that the right will vindicate 
its own might in the long run ; and he would shrink from the 
former as from a house whose foundations are undermined, 
whose walls totter, and whose timbers are rotten." 

This steady and earnest crusade against sectarianism found 
its strongest utterance in his pamphlet — '* What should 
Secular Education embrace ? " In it his object was to show 
that while the great aim of all teachers was to impress their 
pupils with the conviction that God governs the world, none 
of them attempted to explain how he does so ; and that until 
we knew the how and practised on the knowledge, our belief 
that He does govern the world must be barren. " The great 
aim of secular education," he said, " should be to teach the 
hoWy namely, by what arrangements and forces God does 
govern the world, and to produce the conviction in the youth- 
ful mind that it cannot escape from the influence of this 
government^ but must obey it and enjoy, or neglect it and 
suffer." He defined the word "secular" as referring to 
temporal matters, in contradistinction to "spiritual, which 
designates things relating chiefly to eternity;" and he 
repeated the explanation of secular education which he had 
given in the two previous pamphlets. He did not enter into 
the details of a scheme, but endeavoured to show the kind of 
information of which man stood in need in order to act his 
part in this life with success. It was an amplification of the 
principles expressed in the letter to Mrs Whately, previously 
quoted, and he spoke very definitely as to the use to be 
made of the Bible in schools : — 

" In regard to religious instruction, the Bible constitutes 
the only directory recognised in Protestant .countries con- 
cerning the mode of securing everlasting happiness. The 
object of the school for religion, therefore, may be held to be 
to unfold the means by which eternal interests may be best 
secured, and to train the young to practise them. Although 
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the Bible contains, as subservient to this end, numerous 
valuable precepts for regulating secular conduct, yet, not 
being intended to supersede the use of observation and reflec- 
tion, it embodies no complete exposition of the special natural 
agencies by means of which the order of God's secular providence 
is now executed and maintained. Moreover, it does not expound 
the arrangements in nature by which even its own precepts 
in regard to the duties and interests of this life are enforced 
and rendered practical. Hence, secular instruction, such as 
is now recommended, is necessary to render practical the 
moral precepts even of the Bible itself. Every precept of 
the Bible, therefore, which has a counterpart in nature, and 
which is supported and enforced by the order of God's natural 
providence, may legitimately be introduced into secular 
schools." 

The pamphlet was published in January 1848, and Combe 
regarded it as one of the most important productions of his life. 
It contained the full development of an idea which had been 
growing in his mind from the day when, as a child, he had 
been led to make that experiment with his sugar-candy, which 
first made him doubt the literal truth of direct reward for 
good actions. It presented the solution of a problem towards 
which he had been constantly striving to advance during the 
past twenty years, and had only now reached to his own satis- 
faction. " I have the conviction," he wrote, " that, at last, the 
ways of God are revealed to man, in so far as the government 
of this world is concerned ; or rather, that the true method of 
discovering the details of these ways is unfolded. Whether or 
not this is a hallucination of Self-esteem, God knows ; but it 
appears to me to be the real accomplishment of a great work ; 
one which has engaged the highest intellects from the 
beginning of history to the present day. I feel as if I had 
now accomplished my mission ; and when I look back to the 
first germ of interest in the question in childhood, and to all 
the intermediate steps (many of them in my eyes fortuitous), 
by which I have reached the goal, I cannot help feeling that I 
have been an instrument, or being, appointed by God for 
accomplishing this end. I do not mean that He miraculously 
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inspired me • but that He made a brain and placed it in cir- 
cumstances which He intended and foresaw would reach the 
result now accomplished. Time will show whether this be a 
hallucination or a truth. I am not elated, but happy, morally 
and intellectually, in my work." 

Upwards of a hundi'ed copies of the pamphlet were dis- 
tributed gratuitously, and the theories it advanced speedily 
attracted the attention of a large section of the public. The 
two preceding pamphlets — "ITational Education" and "Ke- 
ligion and Science " — shared in the interest now aroused, and 
their author was visited with greater condemnation than 
ever, if that were possible, by the clerical journals. Eor their 
strictures he had been prepared, however ; and, indeed, their 
attack was not so overwhelming as he had anticipated. " I 
have no expectation of operating on the bigots ; but some of 
encouraging the new generation to advance in the path of in- 
dependent thinking ; also some, in hastening the day when the 
clergy will be forced to move in their projected modifications of 
their old creeds." But there were a few sincere friends who 
doubted the wisdom of the publication of such advanced 
opinions as his were at that time, and there were those who 
charged him with sacrificing the public good to motives of per- 
sonal vanity. " God know^s that I have little gratification to this 
feeling from the course I pursue," he said to Mr Cobden, " for 
here I am spoken of as a ' pestilent fellow,' and am shunned 
in society by excellent people w^hom I esteem and would love 
if they would allow me. But I have an ample compensation 
in the esteem of others and in inward satisfaction." 

He undoubtedly had a large number of foUow^ers and ad- 
mirers amongst the younger men of the day, and one indica- 
tion of it was the reception accorded him at the first soiree of 
the Glasgow Athenseum, 28th December 1847. The soiree, — 
which was the Scottish equivalent of an English public dinner, 

was given to celebrate the success of the institution, and 

Charles Dickens occupied the chair. The hall was crowded 
VOL. II. Q 
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with men whose ages ranged from twenty to forty years, 
chiefly of the middle and artisan class. It was estimated 
that about 3000 were present. When Combe rose to second 
a resolution in favour of science and art, he was enthusias- 
tically greeted, and for a few instants was unable to utter a 
word, so loud was the applause. Eobert Chambers, who fol- 
lowed him, was hailed with similar enthusiasm. This was 
wholly unexpected by them and by every one else, and it 
was regarded as a demonstration in favour of their liberal 
views. That it was so regarded by the orthodox was evinced 
by the publication in their journals — particularly in the 
Edinburgh Witness, the organ of the Free Church, edited by 
Hugh Miller — of articles showing the utter subversion of the 
old Standards which was involved in the prevalence of the 
doctrines advocated hy Combe. 

In passing, Combe's description of Charles Dickens, as he 
appeared to him at this meeting, may be quoted here : — 

" I never had seen Charles Dickens before. He came half- 
an-hour late, and the audience was impatient ; but he was 
rapturously received. He is rather under the middle size, 
well made but not muscular. His head also is rather under 
the average in size ; pretty fairly balanced, but the anterior 
lobe is not one of commanding dimensions, nor are his moral 
organs above an average in height. His superiority lies in his 
temperament, which is nervous bilious. He looks intense, but 
his natural language or expression partakes of the severity of 
the base of the brain, not sensual, but hard. His head and 
manifestations gave me the impression of his being a clever 
but not a great-minded man." 
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CHAPTEE VIL 

1847-1848 CONTINUED PROPOSED EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION — 

WILLIAM ELLIS — OBSTACLES TO EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS THE WIL- 
LIAMS SECULAR SCHOOL — ^OBJECTS OP THE TEACHING TOUR IN 

GERMANY — THE SPURZHEIM FAMILY THE DEATH OP ANDREW COMBE 

— CHARACTER OF THE FRENCH — THE TOMB OP GALL — DR VIMONT — 

DR VOISIN PHRENOLOGY AND THE PARIS ACADEMY OP MEDICINE — 

TERMINATION OP THE " PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL " — ROBERT COX 

BIOGRAPHY OF DR COMBE THE COMBES AT HOME — THE SABBATH 

— THE FRENCH REVOLUTION THE LABOURING CLASSES — IRELAND 

AND THE IRISH JURY TRIALS IN IRELAND — LORD JOHN RUSSELL 

LORD CLARENDON — THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 

One result of the educational pamphlets was that Combe 
received, on the same day, letters from Lord Dunfermline and 
Mr H. C. Watson proposing the establishment of an associa- 
tion, which should have for its object the propagation of 
secular knowledge by means of schools and lectureships. The 
idea was one which filled Combe with delight, and he im- 
mediately consulted his friends Eobert Chambers, Charles 
Maclaren, and Dr Schmitz, who was then Eector of the High 
School, and, being a man of liberal opinions, making vast im- 
provements in the system pursued there. They were all 
sanguine that such an association would be the means of con- 
ferring great benefits on the country ; and they were agreed 
that Combe should not appear in connexion with it, as his 
name would frighten the orthodox into opposition. As he had 
only one purpose in view — that of advancing the education of 
the people — he was content to be nominally excluded from 
the action of the proposed society. But when they came to 
discuss details, the whole project fell to the ground. Mr 
Watson desired to give a political bias to the association ; Mr 
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Chambers wished to begin with the " organization of labour ; " 
and, on the other hand, Lord Dunfermline, whilst eager for 
any social reform, would not depart from a rule which he had 
for many years observed, not to involve himself in any move- 
ment of a political tendency. Then Combe became aware 
that the two proposals submitted to him, whilst apparently 
similar, were, in fact, widely different. He still, however, 
cherished the idea of carrying into practice his theories of 
education by means of a great model school, supported by 
subscriptions, and in which the doctrines of the natural laws 
should be made the foundation of general instruction. 
He proposed that a school of this character should be 
opened under the auspices of the Philosophical Institution, 
and the Henderson Trustees agreed to grant £25 a year to 
maintain a class for Phrenology ; but they stipulated that 
Phrenology should be made a prominent subject in the 
programme. The directors of the Institution declined to 
accept the grant with this condition, and Combe was again 
disappointed. 

About this time he received from Mr William Ellis, the 
author of " Outlines of Social Economy," a copy of his little 
work entitled " Questions and Answers," which was designed 
to teach children the elementary principles of Economical 
Science. Mr Ellis in his youth had associated much with Mr 
Tooke, the author of the " History of High and Low Prices," 
&c. ; with James Mill, and his son John Stuart MilL In this 
society he imbibed a strong predilection for Economical 
Science and for the Social Sciences generally ; and the ad- 
vantages which he derived from the study of the former 
especially made him desire that the same study should become 
a fundamental part of education. His first practical effort to 
realise his object was to teach a class in the British and 
Poreign School, Camberwell, which was conducted by Mr 
George Holmes; his next was to give instruction to a dozen 
schoolmasters on the Saturday afternoons ; and when the first 
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Birkbeck school opened, he for some time conducted in it a 
class in Economical Science. He was energetic in fostering 
other schools on the Birkbeck plan, and in the course of years 
he gave what time he could afford from the duties of a re- 
sponsible office, and large sums of money towards the advance- 
ment of his favourite branch of education. His works, which 
were amongst the first, if not the first, to teach the elementary 
principles of economy, continue to be highly esteemed text 
books. But he was only at the beginning of his practical 
efforts when he first communicated with Combe. They were 
then personally unknown to each other, but a correspondence 
was commenced which led to an acquaintanceship that became 
an intimate and enduring friendship through mutual interest 
in the question of practical or secular education. They 
differed widely on theological questions ; but they were in 
perfect accord on the main questions which affected the daily 
lives of the people. Combe was much troubled bj'- the 
difficulty of reconciling the schemes of those friends who were 
disposed to act with him in founding a secular school, when 
he first came into contact with Mr Ellis, in whom he soon re- 
cognised " one of the soundest, most active, and most practical 
educationists with whom 1 have corresponded." He frankly 
explained his position to him, and the following extract from 
a letter, dated 20th April 1848, shows how eagerly he was 
searching for the means to accomplish his benevolent object : — 

"Mr Gladstone's letter [to Mr Ellis on education] is an 
exponent of the state of mind of a large portion of estimable 
persons in this country, whose errors form the grand bulwark 
to educational progress. It has greatly puzzled me how to 
deal with them. I see by your letter that you treat him, and 
I presume others of his class, as if they were in the right in 
their own high and holy position, and try to soften their pre- 
judices, and induce them by gentle treatment to consider your 
principles, under the assurance that there is nothing in them 
that really conflicts with their own. Most of my friends have 
pursued the same course, and have strongly advised me to do 
the like; and to some extent I have complied with their 
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suggestions, and endeavoured to make my doctrines as palat- 
able to the orthodox as possible. But my own judgment and 
conscience have never been clear on the subject, and if I have 
any misgivings in regard to my past life, it is a suspicion that 
I have yielded too much to the desire not to offend, and not to 
excite hostility by announcing boldly all the truth that I 
know. This doubt is increased by the results. The orthodox 
are as hostile as ever. They will not approach the study of 
nature in the light in which you and I endeavour to place it — 
namely, as in itself well-constituted and wisely adapted to the 
nature of man ; and all those who have come to embrace my 
views have given up orthodoxy ; and many have told me that 
they would sooner have done so had they been encouraged by 
a clear annunication of opinion from me on the subject. It is 
under this \i&^ that in my later pamphlets I have spoken out 
more explicitly. 

" But this brings me to the practical purpose for which I 
have introduced this explanation. I rejoice exceedingly in 
your confidence in being able to find funds for a school in 
which to teach the natural laws ; and it would gild the declin- 
ing years of my life (for I am now 59 J) with the brightest rays 
of sunshine to assist in establishing and conducting it by every 
effort of advice and co-operation. One only obstacle presents 
itself : T should have no coadjutors in this city, and one man 
is inadequate to the task ; and I fear without coadjutors we 
should have no scholars ! You may well wonder that, after 
twenty-five years of teaching by lectures and the press, I should 
have such an avowal to make. But the causes are easily 
explained. The disciples of Dugald Stewart and Dr Thomas 
Brown were, and are, the leading men of Edinburgh : they are 
Edinburgh Eeviewers, judges, barristers, and physicians ; and 
the Church was, and is, highly Calvinistic. From 1822 to 
1836 I waged incessant war against them by lecturing and 
publishing, and raised up a school of disciples ; but in 1838 I 
went to the United States, and afterwards to Germany and 
Italy. The converts made are scattered over Scotland and 
England, and retain their faith; but as there has been no 
teaching in Edinburgh for ten years, there is no new genera- 
tion of instructed men. The orthodox and metaphysicians rule 
the city with undisputed sway, and I have more influence iu 
Glasgow or Manchester than here. 

" I have, however, been thinking of trying the pulse of the 
new generation (many of whom I am told are liberal in their 
tendencies) by delivering a few public lectures or addresses on 
the subject of secular education, and endeavouring to judge 
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whether any working spirits could be found among them. The 
only difficulty in the way of realising this design is the uncer- 
tainty of finding an audience. Were I to commence lectures 
and no audience appear, the cause would be damaged more than 
ever. I shall try by inquiry to ascertain the nature of the 
ground. The object of my addresses would be to make my 
audience acquainted with the natural laM's as the basis of all 
sound secular education, with your books as practical expon- 
ents of them, and to try their pulse on founding a school." 

Without adopting this precautionary measure, he was in- 
duced by his own eagerness, and encouraged by the advice and 
promises of assistance he received from Mr Ellis, to attempt to 
found a school for the education of the children of the working 
classes. As he could not bring his Edinburgh friends to any 
practical issue, he determined to act alone ; but with his cus- 
tomary cautiousness, he proposed to begin in a very modest 
way. In the preliminary arrangements he was actively 
assisted by Mr Eobert Cox, who continued to be his right 
hand in all his philanthropical schemes ; and he was soon 
joined by his old coadjutor in the Phrenological Society, Mr 
James Simpson, who appeared with him as one of the pro- 
moters of the new school. There were free schools conducted 
on the orthodox lines with which they would have to compete ; 
and the competition would be difficult to overcome, for they 
proposed to charge fees : first, because by doing so they would 
give the school a prospect of permanent success on its own 
account ; and, second, because the fees would tend to make 
parents appreciate the education offered to their children. It 
was necessary to make the fees low, and the sum fixed upon 
was 4s. per quarter. A small hall in Infirmary Street, situated 
in the midst of the workmen's dwellings, was hired at a rental 
of £10 a year. The situation of the hall and the rental 
presented the two first requirements of the experiment. They 
next required to find a teacher who should sympathise with 
the objects in view, be ready to carry out the plans of the 
promoters, and be content to work hard for a moderate salary. 
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In this respect they were peculiarly fortunate, for through Mr 
Ellis they found Mr W. Mattieu Williams, who had acted as 
honorary secretary to the school of the London Mechanics' 
Institution, and was at the time undergoing a course of prac- 
tical training in tuition in that school. Besides, Mr Williams 
was a phrenologist, and an active member of the Phrenological 
Society in connection with the Mechanics' Institution. He 
had studied the works of George and Andrew Combe, and 
although a young man, he had advanced and clear views in 
regard to the education of the people. Above all, he was 
enthusiastic in his desire to be useful and to do good work ; 
and he accepted the very moderate terms offered to him 
because he had no doubt of the success of the project. He 
brought to the venture the energy of youth and talent, and 
Combe was not only satisfied but amazed at the good fortune 
which had provided him with the man who, by training and 
sympathy, was the one best qualified to carry out his views. 
Mr Williams left London in time to help in furnishing the 
school-room, and in finally arranging the details of operation. 
The next thing to be done was to give the school a distinctive 
title; and after some deliberation it was decided to call it the 
Williams Secular School. 

The necessary funds were provided by subscriptions from 
Mr Ellis and other friends, and the Henderson Trustees agreed 
to grant £50 a year on condition that Phrenology should be 
taught. The total subscriptions for the first year amounted to 
£227, 16s. 8d., and to this was added £56, 14s. 8d. as fees at 
4s. per quarter for each pupil. The arrangements so far 
advanced, a meeting was held in the Freemasons' Hall on the 
27th November 1848. Over 400 of the working classes 
attended ; they were addressed by Combe and Mr Simpson ; 
and the school was opened on the 4th December with 25 
pupils. Besides the ordinary branches of education, the 
pupils were to be instructed in all those laws of nature a 
practical knowledge of which would tend to render the labour- 
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ing classes intelligent, thoughtful, provident, healthy, and, in 
consequence, happy and good citizens. In Political Economy 
they were to learn how the prices of food and the rates of 
wages were regulated; in Phrenology and Physiology they 
were to learn the laws which affected the health of mind and 
body. And, as Combe stated in the first draft of the pros- 
pectus — 

" One great object of the teaching of the school will be to 
convey to the minds of the young a perception of their actually 
living under a scheme of divine government which favours 
temperance, industry, intelligence, morality, and religion in 
this world ; and to train them to refer in their judgments of 
men and things, and in their own actions, to the laws by 
which this government is maintained and enforced. The 
practical precepts of Christianity which are rpcognised by all 
sects will be taught, but all doctrines on which religious men 
ditfer will be left to be inculcated by the parents and pastors 
of the pupils according to their individual convictions." 

On these principles Mr Williams proceeded energetically to 
work ; and for some time Combe taught the rudiments of 
Physiology and Phrenology to the elder pupils for one hour 
every Monday and Thursday. He was accustomed to say, 
" I am so far from being led astray by sanguine expectatioas 
that every serious enterprise of my life has in its results 
exceeded my expectations," and he made the remark with good 
reason in regard to the Williams School. The first examina- 
tions showed that the scholars were making real progress in 
practical information ; their number steadily increased to 60 ; 
and in September 1849, when the school was removed to 1 
Surgeon Square and opened for girls as well as boys, the num- 
ber was 160. About one-third of the scholars in the new 
premises were girls, who were placed under the care of a com- 
petent female teacher. For five years the experiment was 
carried on satisfactorily ; but at the end of that period Mr 
Williams accepted the head-mastership of the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute ; the attempts to find a qualified sue- 
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cessor proved futile, and soon after Ms departure the school 
was closed. A similar school in Glasgow, promoted by Mr 
James M'Clelland, was successfully conducted for many years. 
Although Combe's efforts did not result in founding a per- 
manent establishment, they rendered valuable service to the 
cause of education, in showing that the laws of nature and 
social science formed the soundest basis of knowledge, and 
that their elementary principles could be acquired by the 
young. The system adopted in the school was observed by 
the directors of other establishments ; and whilst the word 
'* secular " frightened many worthy people, they learned some- 
thing from the work that was going forward. Dr Schmitz 
attempted in the face of much opposition to introduce a na- 
tural philosophy class into the High School, but he could not 
obtain permission to give more than one hour a week to it, and, 
as attendance was optional, the class failed. In other schools, 
and under different names, parts of the secular system were 
adopted. In like manner, the principles advocated in the 
" Constitution of Man " and the " Moral Philosophy " had 
many followers, whilst the sources from which they bad been 
obtained were either forgotten or unacknowledged on account 
of their ill-repute among the orthodox. "Your works are 
operating upon the minds of many who would not like to own 
the source from whence they drew their knowledge," Cobden 
wrote to Combe in the heat of the educational struggle. "You 
are in the position of a prophet whose disciples disown their 
master ! But you must console yourself with the reflection 
that your doctrines are so true that men are constrained to 
believe and propagate them against their will." There was 
one Churchman who saw nothing to dread in Phrenology — 
that was the late Dean Eamsay, who in January 1847 brought 
the Duchess of Buccleuch, with her four sons, to have their 
developments taken by George and Andrew Combe. The Dean 
made careful notes of the advice given by the Combes regard- 
ing the education and physical treatment of the boys. Another 
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lady — a Marchioness — desired to have the heads of her sons 
examined, but Combe declined ; he had an objection to make 
these examinations except for friends whom he knew to be 
actuated by serious motives. 

In the experiment with the Williams School, Combe had 
been deprived of the guiding influence of his brother ; for the 
calamity which had so often appeared to be close at hand 
came in the end suddenly, and, in a manner, unexpectedly. On 
the 16th April 1847, Dr Combe, accompanied by Miss Cox, 
sailed in the " Montezuma " from Liverpool for New York. 
His health had been comparatively good throughout the winter, 
and this voyage was undertaken in the hope of strengthening 
his constitution. The ** Montezuma " carried nine cabin pas- 
sengers and 360 emigrants, who were crowded into ill-venti- 
lated berths, which extended beneath the cabins. Dr Combe 
was obliged to remain a good deal in his cabin on account of 
the weather, and the effluvia which ascended from the steerage, 
together with the confinement, exercised a most detrimental 
effect on his health. It is believed that this, in all probability, 
hastened his death. The experience which he gained on board 
the " Montezuma,'' of the conditions under which emigrants 
were carried, supplied him with the material for the last effort 
he was able to make on behalf of humanity in his letter on 
Ship Fever, which was published in the Times and in the 
Journal of Public Health soon after his decease. He was 
received at New York on the 14th May by his brother Wil- 
liam ; and he intended to remain in America for a couple of 
months. But the state of his health compelled him to alter 
his plans, and on the 8th June he began the homeward pas- 
sage. He arrived at Liverpool on the 25th June, and pro- 
ceeded to Edinburgh. On the same day, George Combe, 
unaware of his brother's return, started with Mrs Combe for 
the Continent. 

The Combes travelled leisurely through Belgium, giving a 
few days to the picture galleries of Antwerp and Ghent, and 
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passing into Germany. At Coblenz, on the 16th July, Comhe 
received a letter from his brother intimating his arrival, and 
the death of their eldest sister, Mrs Young, on the 4th of the 
month, in her seventieth year. This latter event reminded 
Combe of his father's frequent remark, " that the Combe family 
all died before 72 ; that although they might reach 70 or 71 
in perfect health and preservation, they disappeared before 
reaching 72. Our father fulfilled his own prophecy." Eegard- 
ing Mrs Young, he recorded that " she was a rigid Calvinist 
until the new philosophy reached her, when she became and 
died a Unitarian." Eeferring to her peaceful end, and the 
happy years she had enjoyed after a period of some sorrow, he 
said, " I regard her exit in this manner as a happy crowning of 
her life, and shall be glad if, when my day comes, I may be 
as fortunate.*' 

He continued his journey to the Moselle, and at Treves he 
made inquiries for the family of Spurzheim. But the name 
was unknown, although several members of the family had 
died in the parish, and Spurzheim had been born about sixteen 
miles farther down the river, at Longuich, near Schweig. At 
length the Burgomaster obtained a few bare details for him. 
Previous to the French Revolution, the Spurzheims had been 
farmers. On the death of Spurzheim's father, his mother 
removed to Selters, near Limburg, in the Grand Duchy of 
Hessen, where she resided with her brother, a clergyman. 
There were four sons — Francis, who died at Treves; Caspar, 
the doctor ; John Joseph, who was believed to have died at 
Vienna ; and another whose name was forgotten, but he had 
been a saddler at Vienna. There was a daughter, Theresia, 
who had been married at Schweig, and left a numerous family. 
That was all the information Combe could obtain about the 
family of one who in his eyes had been amongst the noblest 
benefactors of humanity. 

At Baden-Baden the Combes met their friend, Mr T. C. 
Grattan, the author of " Highways and Byeways>" &c., with 
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■whom they had first become acquainted in 1839 at Boston, 
where he was British Consul, and he introduced them to Mrs 
Trollope. Combe was delighted to find Mrs TroUope, in 
speaking of all persons and nations, gentle, moderate, and just 
in her remarks^ betraying only rational conviction, and neither 
prejudice nor malice. All this was different from what he 
had anticipated in the "eulogist of Metternich and the 
champion of toryism." 

The Combes, after visiting Worms, Kreuznach, Goars- 
hausen and other places, arrived at Konigswinter on the 17th 
August. Here letters awaited them with the intelligence 
that Dr Combe had become suddenly ill on the 2d inst., 
and was sinking fast. The news was so alarming that 
they determiaed to start for Edinburgh by the directest 
route. Combe passed a restless night, full of distressing 
thoughts when he was waking and of distracting dreams 
when he slept. On the following day his worst fears were 
confirmed, by a paragraph quoted from the T%me,s in the 
Kdlilnischer Bedbachter, intimating the death of Dr Andrew 
Combe, at Gorgie Mill, at midnight on the 9th August, 
and referring to his last literary effort on the subject of 
Ship Fever. A fortnight previously, Combe had made an 
appointment to receive two gentlemen from a distance who 
desired his counsel in a matter of much delicacy, and of great 
anxiety to one of his friends. The gentlemen came ; he made 
an effort to give all his attention to the business in hand ; but 
his thoughts and feelings were deeply engaged in other scenes, 
and two days elapsed before he was able to inform his friend 
of the result of the interview. In his journal he wrote on the 
18th August, — 

" I have long contemplated losing my dear brother in some 
such sudden manner as this, and thought that I was prepared 
for the event, but I did not know myself. I have been 
sad and bewildered in thought and feeling beyond what I 
imagined possible ; and dear Cecy has become nervous, and is 
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afraid of a return of her complaint of depression. Yet this is 
nature taking her course. Affection of a life's endurance 
cannot be suddenly robbed of its object without feeling the 
loss ; but the loss comes by God's appointment. My dear 
brother has fulfilled his mission ; I must soon follow him, and 
while I live I have only one rule to follow, — do as he has 
done, devote every energy while it lasts to the service of God 
and man ; enjoy all that a kind Creator places within my 
reach ; resign myself to His will as enacted in His law, and, 
whether living or dying, utter from the heart ' Blessed be the 
name of God.' May God help me so to act. My dear 
brother, could he read this, would say, * Amen.' " 

After the first shock of grief, he acted as he knew his 
brother would have wished him to act, and as he himself 
believed to be right. He turned calmly to the affairs of the 
world, and proceeded methodically with his correspondence 
and general arrangements, taking care that no living person 
should suffer on account of his sorrow for the dead. He 
knew that his loss was irreparable, and he felt it keenly as 
the years passed on, when some benevolent thought or hope 
occurred, or when some good deed was to be done ; and he 
missed the sympathy which had intensified his pleasures and 
helped him to bear disappointment quietly. This influence Dr 
Combe had exercised over a wide circle of friends ; to his 
patients, his presence alone seemed to bring health, and he 
had been so earnest in his attention to each case that it might 
have been the only one claiming his care. He was remem- 
bered as a man of gentle life, of calm judgment, and wise, far- 
seeing eyes ; one eager to detect the good in human nature, 
slow to see the bad, except when seeing might help to bring 
about amendment. Then, he would lay bare ugly spots in 
conduct with the precision of a skilful dissector, but with such 
a tender hand that the pricking of the scalpel was felt to be 
beneficent and healing. He had lived a useful, noble life, 
and the memory of his struggle against disease is an invalu- 
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able legacy to mankind, which has cheered and strengthened 
many who knew nothing personally of their benefactor. 

At Antwerp, Combe found a letter from Miss Cox * con- 
taining an account of the last days of his brother, and learned 
that he had passed away without suffering, in a resigned and 
even happy frame of mind. The funeral was over ; Miss Cox 
intimated her wish that the Combes should not alter their 
plans on her account, as she proposed to go to the country in 
order to recruit her strength for the winter. Nearly all 
their intimate friends were absent from Edinburgh, and fearing 
that to go home to brood in solitude upon their loss would 
injuriously affect his wife. Combe decided to go on to Paris, as 
he had arranged before receiving the tidings of his brother's 
illness. They accordingly proceeded by Brussels and Mons 
to the French capital, which Combe had not visited for thirty 
years. He noted many and great improvements in the city, 
and some changes for the better in the habits of the people. 
Everywhere he saw an increase of mental activity. 

" The people are remarkably lively, and where well organised, 
are very excellent, lovable, good people. Many of them are 
favourably organised ; but the great majority have small 
heads of the Celtic type, moderate in the reflecting and 
coronal regions, and large in Self-esteem and Love of Appro- 
bation, with a relatively predominant development of the 
organs of the propensities. In this head the organs of the 
propensities are by no means so large as to give a brutal 
character to it. On the contrary, the head is long and narrow, 
and it is the general mass of selfish feelings, in relation to the 
moral and disinterested, which is the grand characteristic 
of the combination. There is a want of an all-pervading 
serious moral interest, and of comprehensive and deep re- 
flection in the head. The temperament is fine and enduring, 
dark nervous-bilious ; the brain is extremely active, and 
its quality appears to be fine. So far as the size will allow, 
therefore, its manifestations are numerous and iine in quality. 
The countenance of a Erenchman possessing this combination, 
when he is in health and not roused by passion, is intelligent 
and pleasing. It is not beaming with softness or goodness, or im- 

* See Lif& of Aytdrew Comha, page 521. 
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pressive from depth of thought, but it is expressive of his being 
at peace with himself and with the world, and of his having 
a pleasing internal consciousness. The manifestations corres- 
pond. Nothing can exceed the quickness of perception, the 
tact, and the general soundness of instantaneous and super- 
ficial judgment which a Frenchman exhibits ; but his best 
qualities lie on the surface. You do not enter into depths of 
affection, of knowledge, or of reflection, on becoming more in- 
timately acquainted with him, because these qualities are not 
in him. Their schemes and conduct are not complete and 
harmonious. In the post office, in their railways, and in 
everythiug else, there are minute regulations, generally very 
good, but they do not make a consistent whole of good 
management. There is a want between the parts, something 
omitted either by the framer of the instructions or the ex- 
ecutor of them, which mars the attainment of the object in 
the best manner. 

" The effect of this combination also is that the Celtic 
Frenchman exists for himself; France is the extension of him- 
self, and hence egotism and patriotism are his polar stars. 
Neither by moral sympathy nor by deep reflection does he 
study, comprehend, and become identified with the progress of 
the race, of other nations, or even of other provinces of his own 
country, than that with which he is connected as an individual. 
This race, from its small head, its large knowing organs, and 
its great ambition, is very much adapted to be led by its own 
members of the mixed race who have large brains, and who 
choose to address themselves to its weaknesses. But its 
cerebral deficiences will present great obstacles to its passing 
beyond a certain, and that rather a low point in general culti- 
vation and attainment." 

The study of the pictures in the Louvre and the Luxembourg 
was Combe's principal occupation during this month in Paris — 
for he kept the subject of Phrenology applied to painting and 
sculpture steadily in view — but he was also observant of the 
conditions of the country. He could have no suspicion of the 
storm which was so soon to burst, but he detected the move- 
ment of some of the elements which produced it. 

" The grand deficiency in France at present is the want of 
principle," he said. " The religious and the political creeds of 
past ages are extinct, and nothing true, and, therefore, nothing 
useful, has taken their place. Every clever man writes, speaks, 
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and acts according to the perceptions and feelings springing 
from his individual organisation, modified by his individual 
circumstances. He recognises no principle or law of morals 
or politics of higher authority than the views and sentiments 
of his individual mind. He is approved of by all men con- 
stituted like himself, while those of a higher organization and 
better instruction oppose and decry his doctrines. They 
however, rest on the basis of their individual perceptions, 
modified by influences which have affected them as indivi- 
duals, and their readers become their admirers and partisans 
from individual sympathy of kindred minds ; and thus doctrine 
after doctrine, and policy after policy flourishes, becomes ob- 
solete, disappears, and is replaced by another destined to run 
the same course." 

In P^re la Chaise, Combe found the grave of Gall, situated 
behind the monument of Casimir Perier. On a freestone 
pedestal stood a marble bust of the founder of Phrenology — 
" a speaking likeness, and a good work of art." On the front 
of the pedestal was the single word " Gall," and on the back 
and sides, sections of a phrenological bust, with the organs 
numbered, and the names indicated by the numbers were given 
below. At Passy Combe spent a day with Dr Vimont, and 
noted that " the plates of his great work on ' Human and 
Comparative Phrenology ' cost £3000, or 75,000 francs. He 
gave lessons in Phrenology to the late Duke of Orleans, heir- 
apparent to the throne of France ; and if he had lived, Dr 
Vimont would have been appointed professor of Phrenology 
in the ^coU de Medecine of Paris." He presented to his 
visitor a lock of Gall's hair, which Combe greatly prized. At 
tlie house of Dr Fossati a number of the French phrenologists 
gathered to meet Combe, and amongst them was Dr Voisin, 
whom he visited a few days afterwards at his school for the 
education of Idiots at Bicetre, where he saw much that im- 
pressed and delighted him in the treatment of the patients. 
He subsequently went to dine with Dr Voisin at his private 
Lunatic Asylum at Vanvres. This was an establishment con- 
sisting of some large buildings in which the patients occupied 
one or more apartments according to their means, and of a 
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number of ornamental cottages, in which a patient conld live 
as in his own house, be served by his own attendants, have 
his own kitchen, and live in every respect as if at home. 

" Dr Voisin early and thoroughly adopted Phrenology, and 
his whole soul is imbued with it. He defends it, and brings 
it forward as science before the Academy of Medicine, and 
sustains ridicule and opposition unmoved. He mentioned a 
number of incidents to indicate the kind of obstacles that are 
or were thrown in his way. Because he taught the Idiots, as 
a means of exercising their organs of form and their senses of 
touch and sight, to handle models of circles, triangles, par- 
allelograms, etc., he was asked if he meant to propose his 
Idiots as members of the Academy ! On another occasion he 
was threatened with the loss of his appointment as physician to 
Bicetre, and the ruin of his wife and family, and of his partner 
Fabret as the inevitable result of his persevering in Phrenology; 
but he had only one answer — ' Phrenology is true, and I can- 
not give it up r He persevered, and none of the threatened 
consequences ensued. He showed me the manuscript of a 
translation of my work on ' Moral Philosophy ' which he had 
made. He read to us an extract from two discourses of his 
to the Academy in favour of Phrenology. They were excel- 
lent, and very eloquent. One sentence struck me strongly. 
Addressing them as physiologists, he said that when they 
cease to treat diseases of the brain, they consider themselves 
as going out of their sphere as physicians, and have no idea 
that propensity, sentiment, and intellect are functions of that 
organ, and that immoral conduct and all abnormal manifesta- 
tions of the mental faculties are within the sphere of physi- 
ology ; and of course they belong to their department of 
science. He said that so ignorant were the first men of the 
Academy of the real importance of the functions of the brain, 
that they treated such ideas, when seriously addressed to them, 
with ridicule." 

Combe found in Paris a considerable number of phrenolo- 
gists among the members of the medical profession, and they 
all treated him with marked respect. He was most gratified 
by what he saw of the labours of Dr Voisin ; for he deemed 
the testimony they afforded to the value of Phrenology in 
guiding the treatment of mental disease as so palpable that it 
must soon obtain general acknowledgment. 
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The Combes left Paris on the 26th September, and took 
the steamer from Antwerp to Hull ; thence they were 
now able to travel all the way by rail to Edinburgh, an 
accommodation which was still so new as to be worthy of 
record in his journal. They reached home on the 1st Octo- 
ber, after an absence of three months, and although they were 
surrounded by friends, there was the one vacant place in the 
circle which made this home-coming the saddest they had 
known. One immediate result of the death of Dr Combe was 
the termination of the Phrenological Journal, which was 
brought to a close with the number for October 1847, on the 
completion of the 20th volume. Combe was unable to con- 
tribute regularly to the Journal, for the advance of years and 
uncertain health compelled him to limit the tasks he imposed 
on himself, and he was at present much engaged in the 
cause of education. Eobert Cox had found the duties of his 
post as editor making heavier demands on his time than 
could be always met without inconvenience ; and there were 
some parts of the work which he would not undertake to per- 
form now that he was deprived of the Doctor's guidance and 
advice. He wrote a careful memoir of his uncle — in which 
he was aided by suggestions from Miss Cox and Combe — for 
this last number ; and with a few hopeful words as to the past 
and future of Phrenology he closed the work. Mr Cox did 
not again place himself under the frequently irksome yoke of 
periodical literature ; having a comfortable independence, he 
was enabled to devote himself to those studies which specially 
interested him \ and on two occasions he took an active part 
in matters affecting the public. The first was in the contest 
with the Duke of Atholl, which ended in securing the public 
right of way through Glen Tilt ; the second was in the agita- 
tion to induce the Scottish Eailway Companies to carry 
passengers in the Sunday mail trains. In connexion with the 
latter movement he wrote a pamphlet entitled "A Plea for 
Sunday Trains," which formed the basis of his work on *' Sab* 
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bath Laws and Sabbath Duties : Considered in relation to 
their Natural and Scriptural grounds, and to the Principles of 
Eeligious Liberty " (1853). The material he had amassed for 
this book by his researches in British and Continental libraries 
was so extensive that, to complete his subject, he produced in 
1865 his " Literature of the Sabbath Question," in two vol- 
umes, containing an exhaustive analysis of all that has been 
written on it. He also wrote a number of smaller works on 
kindred subjects ; he contributed amongst other articles to 
Chambers' Encydopcedia the one on the " Sabbath ; " he pre- 
pared the index to the seventh edition of the Encyclopcedia 
Britannica — a stupendous task admirably executed ; and his 
last literary occupation was that of editing, in conjunction 
with his brothers, Sir James Coxe, M.D., and Dr Abram Cox, 
new editions of the works of his uncles, Andrew and George 
Combe. To the latter Mr Cox continued to be an active 
coadjutor in all his educational and philanthropic projects ; 
and took charge of his manuscripts and letters when Combe 
died* 

It was thought that a biography of Andrew Combe would 
be of service to the public, and after much deliberation it was 
decided that Combe should undertake the task. There had 
been some hesitation as to the propriety of his doing so, lest 
his fraternal affection should lead him to say too much, or, in 
the effort to curb his admiration, too little. But this objec- 
tion was put aside, and he began the work early in 1848. Dr 
Combe had left all his papers to the care of his faithful com- 
panion. Miss Cox ; and as there were many which he desired 
no one save her to see — she having the most intimate know- 
ledge of his wishes regarding them — he had desired her to 
read them all, and to destroy those which she should consider 
were not intended for the inspection of others. To this duty 
Miss Cox applied herself ; and the deep affection and reverence 

* Mr. Robert Cox was born at Gorgie Mill, 25th February 1810, and died 
sudileuly in Edinburgh on 5th February 1872, 
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with which she regarded the memory of her uncle, rendered 
her most anxious to fulfil his wishes with scrupulous fidelity ; 
and equally anxious that the biography to be written should 
be worthy of him. 

Combe was now living very much retired Two or three 
hours of the mornings were occupied in composition, revising 
his works, or preparing the materials for his brother's me- 
moir; the afternoons were given bo exercise, chiefly driving ; in 
the evenings Mrs Combe read to him the poems of his friend, 
Dr Charles Mackay, or other works of imagination, which he 
said always afforded him most pleasure when they were aided 
by her elocution. At times a few intimate friends — Mr 
Charles Maclaren, Dr John Brown, Mr Eobert Chambers, and 
Miss Stirling Graham always prominent amongst them — would 
join them at dinner; and the topics of the day — education, 
the state of Ireland, the currency, and free trade would form 
the leading themes of conversation. Big " company " dinners 
he disliked, and he observed with regret a growing disposition 
on the part of his countrymen to " eke out the deficiency of 
higher qualities by heavy displays of wealth — which by many 
of us is not possessed — and this in the form of overloaded 
feasts and extravagant displays of expensive wines. Neither 
our tastes nor our fortunes prompt us to indulge in such vani- 
ties/' The Sundays were passed in a sufficiently orthodox 
fashion, except in one respect — they were accustomed to drive 
in the afternoon ! Mr Maclaren with his wife ventured upon 
a similar feat. 

" You remark that Mrs Maclaren saw Mrs Combe and me 
taking a drive on a Sunday," Combe wrote to Mr Samuel 
Lucas, who had complimented him oa his moral courage. " I 
was surprised and pleased to see her and her husband similarly 
employed, and admired thm/r moral courage. Mrs C. and I 
are now established heretics ; for we have taken a drive every 
Sunday afternoon for fifteen years, and the neighbours are 
accustomed to our profanity and do not trouble us ; but we 
are the only individuals apparently who venture on such a 
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desecration, as they call it, of the Lord's day, for we very rarely 
meet a carriage on the road." 

The degree of courage required to take a drive in Scotland 
on the Sabbath thirty years ago will scarcely be understood 
even by Scotchmen who have been born on this side of that 
period, although the manner in which the day was and is 
observed is still a standing joke against the country. "Walk- 
ing, except to and from church, was forbidden ; a smile was 
the sign of ungodly thoughts, a laugh was rampant wicked- 
ness ; and much the same gloomy routine of tasks described 
by Combe in his autobiography was considered the holy order 
of the day. But there was more hypocrisy than formerly in 
this routine, because there were so many more minds imbued 
with liberal ideas, and adopting the traditional observance for 
fear of their neighbours, and not because they believed it to 
be sensible and right. Scotland, the most liberal nation in 
politics, is the most conservative in religious conventionalities. 
Combe had from an early period taken a firm stand against 
the restrictions which rendered the day of rest one of weari- 
ness to the flesh, and he was still doing what he could to 
bring about a more rational respect for the SabbatL One 
incident occurred about this time which he hoped would help 
forward a reformation in regard to travelling at any rate. 

" The evangelicals have closed most of the Scottish railroads 
against Sunday travelling; but last Sunday an incident 
occurred which will tell against them. The Duchess of 
Sutherland in summer lives far north in Scotland. She 
received notice that her father, the Earl of Carlisle, was dying 
in England. She travelled post haste to Perth, where she 
arrived on Sunday morning, just as an engine and one car 
were about to start for the south with the mail bags, which 
the Government compels the railway directors to transmit. 
The Duchess entreated for a place in the car, or to be allowed 
to have one attached, and stated the occasion of her journey. 
Her entreaties were in vain. She was forced to take to the 
road with horses, and her father was dead before she arrived 
at his house. This might have happened to you or to me, 
and nothing been said about it; but happening to a Duchess 
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is another affair, and there is a great to do making abont it ; 
and the orthodox are alarmed at the effect which it will pro- 
duce on the public mind." 

Tn January 1848, Combe, writing to Cobden, described the 
two races existing in France, and pointed out to him the dan- 
ger which England lay under of suffering at any time from the 
mad excitement of the Celtic portion of that nation. In Feb- 
ruary came the events which drove Louis Philippe from the 
throne, and Combe wrote to Sir James Clark on the 29th — 

" I am not apt to despond in regard to the destinies of men; 
but at present I cannot see into the future. Germany and 
England are the only spots in Europe in which there is a sub- 
stratum of well- developed brain, moralized and cultivated to 
intelligence (imperfect as their culture is) sufficient to give 
law, order, and civilization a chance against the firebrands of 
French Eepublicanism. If the German sovereigns would come 
properly and honestly forward, and give their subjects the 
institutions which they are quite prepared for, France would 
in vain assail against them ; and our Parliamentary reform, 
repeal of the corn laws, emancipation of the Catholics, &c., are 
so many towers of strength to sustain out institutions. But 
France contains an enormous preponderance of the ill-organ- 
ised Celtic race, very ignorant, and extremely excitable. They 
may be led to any mischief by big-headed unprincipled leaders, 
of which the north-east of France affords a plentiful supply. 
The Celtic population are so deficient in size of brain, and in 
the reflecting and moral regions, that reason, their own inte- 
rest, the connection of cause and effect, and every other motive 
that sways rational men, fall dead upon them, when their 
vanity and lower passions are excited. Italy is full of a popu- 
lation not so low in organisation, but as ignorant and as 
excitable; and Spain is powerless. Austria is irrationally 
bigotted to despotism, her subjects are ignorant, and her 
empire discordant. In every quarter, therefore, except the 
educated portions of Germany and England, are the elements 
of combustion. I hope that we shall limit ourselves to defence, 
if war be forced on us. The Austrians have extinguished 
Cracow. The German sovereigns solemnly pledged themselves 
to give free institutions to their subjects at the time of the 
Treaty of Vienna, and they have either failed to do so alto- 
gether, or ruled in opposition to the constitutions which they 
did give. They are, therefore, weaker in moral and physical 
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power to resist the French, than if they had in good season, 
and in fair honesty, fulfilled their engagements. These are all 
infractions of the Treaty of Vieana, or of its promised results; 
and if these powers trample it under foot to please themselves, 
why should we be compelled to sacrifice ourselves to support 
them ? Under its conditions they had duties to fulfil, and 
having neglected these, thay cannot call on us to defend them. 
" I am at this moment sadly feeling the loss of my dear 
departed brother. It would have been a great relief to my 
]uiud to be able to discuss all that is occurring and all that 
may be anticipated with him. There is none left who hno%o^ 
so thoroughly the organisation and moral condition of these 
nations as he did, and who could take such sound and far- 
reaching views of the future. I have perfect confidence in the 
forward march of civilisation, and doubt not that these events 
will hasten its progress, but the intermediate evils may be 
great. What a lesson do these events read to rulers to edu- 
cate their people, and not to rely on humbug and make-believe 
in religion for their safety ! In Paris we were told that Louis 
Philippe did not disguise that he supported the priests merely 
as necessary humbugs ! If the people were taught that God 
really governs the world, and were instructed liow he does so, 
these enormities could scarcely occur." 

But notwithstanding his faith in the forward march of 
civilisation, he was compelled to own that the " massacre in 
Paris from the 23d to the 27th June is a sad example of 
Eepublican ' Eraternity,' and a great discouragement to us 
reformers." It was a terrible proof of the necessity to educate 
the masses in a knowledge of the laws which regulate the affairs 
of this world. He pointed out that in their present ignorance 
they were liable to be led to destruction by any demagogue who 
chose to dazzle the eyes and excite the brains of the poor with 
promises of the spoils of the rich. " The poverty and ignorance 
of our labouring people," he said, " are our terrible evils, and 
Ireland is our everlasting blister ; but these will not upset our 
institutions." Even in the midst of the bewildering events of 
1848 — the revolutions abroad and the riots at home — he felt 
sure that " the good will come." But he saw only the one 
means of hastening its approach, namely, by teaching the 
people that every "right" had its attendant responsibility. 
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" T sometimes wisli that the hand of Time could he put back 
twenty years with me, and then I could go forth to preach the 
true salvation with more knowledge and greater experience, 
and to a better prepared audience than I ever had when I was 
in the field." One panacea for existing evils, which was 
favoured by many liberal thinkers, was " an organisation of 
labour ' — an arrangement by which the operatives were to 
share in the profits produced by the joint action of labour and 
capital. This was a revival of Owenism, and Combe did not 
believe it to be practicable on any great scale until the opera- 
tives by means of education and moral training were brought 
generally into the mental condition which is indispensable 
to the management of labour and capital to advantage. To 
Mr ELLis he wrote, 10th April 1848 :— 

" It appears to me that all attempts, such as are now making- 
in Paris, and such as are proposed here, to organise labour in 
the form of Socialism, Fourierism, Owenism, or any other 
'ism' which shall aim at communicating to brute labour — by 
which I mean the labour of the muscles — the reward which 
Providence has alloted only to intelligent labour, or labour 
enlightened, directed, and controlled by a cultivated intellect 
and trained moral sentiments — labour, in short, which shall 
be capable of exerting its powers in accordance with the order 
of God's natural laws — will end in disappointment. An able, 
enlightened, and very good and active man at the head of a 
company for manufacturing for the joint benefit of capitalist 
and workman (if by his sagacity he select good and active 
workmen) may make that institution succeed ; and this pro- 
position may be repeated as extensively as such a combination 
can be repeated. It is to such instances that the friends of 
organised labour refer in support of their views. But to me 
there seems a fallacy in their inference. These combinations 
are exceptions to the general rule. Before labour in general 
can reach a higher reward than it now receives, workmen in 
general must come more nearly into the mental condition of 
those in the middle ranks who combine capital and labour. 
They will never generally raise their condition while the mind 
which is to combine their efforts is furnished by a philanthro- 
pic manager superior to themselves. In short, in my view, the 
rate of average wages which any class of workmen receives is 
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the fair value of their labour aud of their mental attainments 
combined, according to the laws by which God regulates the 
creation of wealth. The great and common error of most per- 
sons who reason on the condition of the labouring classes is 
the omission of the elements of intelligence and inoral restraint 
as indispensable to the production and accumulation of wealth ; 
and without its accumulation in thdr own hands, the labouring 
classes never can improve their condition, or attain a reason- 
able independence." 

In May, June, and July he contributed to the Scotsman a 
series of articles on the revolutions in France, Germany, and 
Italy, and on the position of Britain with reference to the 
passing state of affairs. In regard to the panic about the in- 
vasion of the French he did not advocate the increase of the 
armjr, but he desired the government to have munitions of war 
ready so that the people could be promptly armed. He also 
made a suggestion, which has been frequently repeated since, 
that there should be national schools established, at which all 
the boys should be taught military exercises as an excellent 
and healthful recreation, as well as the means of enabling 
government to organise the physical power of the country at a 
moment's notice. He did not fear that the people would make 
a wrong use of this training ; for he believed that there was 
sufficient power in the hands of the government to maintain 
order. The revolution which he anticipated in England was 
one which would be wrought out by intellect and through 
constitutional forms. 

" Our people do not want socialism or communism," he 
said, " but they desire the abrogation of entails ; a modifica- 
tion of the laws of primogeniture ; the abolition of the Game 
Laws (lectures on this subject are being delivered here to 
crowded audiences every Wednesday) ; a thorough revisal of 
our laws of taxation ; the abrogation of religious disabilities ; a 
law for a thorough education of the masses ; and eventually an 
extension of the suffrage." 

In August the Combes again visited Ireland, although the 
habeas corpus Act was suspended, aud government was offering 
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£500 for the capture of Smith 0*Brien, and £300 for each of 
his confederates. Combe saw much misery in the country, 
but no symptoms of rebellion. He was again the guest of Mr 
and Mrs Hutton, Elm Park, and of Mr and Mrs E. Carmichael. 
He was brought into contact with men of all classes and 
persuasions, and had excellent opportunities of discovering the 
state of opinion on all the subjects affecting the country. The 
famine, the danger of its recurrence, the poor law, the progress 
of the ITational Schools, Home Eule, and the countless wrongs 
which the country had suffered at the hands of England, were 
the topics of conversation wherever he went. There was a 
movement in progress to appeal for the meeting of Parliament 
during three months of the year in Dublin. Combe pointed 
out how impracticable this proposal was, and how inopportune 
the time for making it. But the Irish peers and gentlemen 
listened to him with impatience. He suggested a better plan 
than the removal of the whole Parliament to Dublin. 

" Voth Aug. — Eain and high wind from B.E. all day. — The 
accounts of the potato rot become worse and worse. This day 
I wrote to Lord Dunfermline and Mr Cobden about the new 
Irish scheme, and I have suggested to them and Mr Carmi- 
chael, a division of the House of Commons into three parts, 
embracing in each English, Irish, and Scotch members; that 
one section should sit two or three months annually in Dublin, 
one in Edinburgh, and one in London, to pass bills affecting 
exclusively these respective countries ; that they should meet 
at 10 A.M. and sit till 6 p.m. if necessary, but not in the 
evening ; that the whole sections should meet as one house in 
London for three months, and discuss all questions and pass all 
laws aff'ecting the United Kingdom generally, as taxes, 
expense of fleets and armies, colonies, foreign relations, &c. ; 
and that the House of Peers should sit in London during the 
whole time, and receive Bills from all the sections, and pass, 
reject, or modify them, as they now do. This would secure 
harmony in their legislation. The diminution of members 
would render them all more efficient ; meeting in the morning 
would give a character of business to the House ; and their 
localisation in the countries for which they were to legislate 
would render them more earnest and alive to the interests of 
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the people, and subject them more to the influence of public 
opinion. It would tend also, by bringing them more directly 
into contact with men of the middle classes, to break that 
exclusive aristocratic spirit which prevails in Parliament, and 
produces a remarkable want of sympathy between the House 
of Commons and the Nation." 

In all that he saw and heard, Combe was unable to discover 
any practical solution of the problems which the country 
presented, socially and politically ; and the confusion and 
distress were so great that he exclaimed " My soul bleeds for 
Ireland." 

" What remedies can be applied to Ireland's evils ? The 
Irish are highly emotional, acute in direct perception, but they 
are deficient in Causality, and their intellects have not been 
trained to reason. The relation of cause and effect exists in 
nature, and their destinies are ruled by it, but it is not per- 
ceived and not considered by them. In consequence, they 
suffer under remediable evils. The middle and upper classes, 
too generally, partake of the same character. They also are 
impulsive and emotional, and averse to action founded on the 
relation of cause and effect. Nature is slow and systematic, 
but certain. They have no patience to walk in the paths of 
nature. They desire to seize an immediate advantage ; their 
perceptions are all near and direct ; the distant and remote 
have no charms for their understandings. Yet nature pursues 
her own course. Reckless conduct and bad cultivation in 
spring bring a scanty harvest in autumn ; early marriages 
bring children and destitution. Irish capitalists have an un- 
educated, untrained, impatient, and impulsive people to deal 
with as their labourers or artisans in manufactures; and 
experience shews that the trained brain beats the untrained 
brain in every kind of work; The Scotch plough and cart go 
half a mile an hour faster than those of untrained England and 
Ireland; the trained brains of Birmingham and Manchester 
give four strokes of the hammer for three given in Scotland 
and for two in untrained Ireland. This in itself is a reason why 
Irish manufacturers will long find it diflicult to compete with 
English. The same quality and amount of work cannot be 
obtained from uneducated and untrained as from trained 
brains. The women are superior to the men in steadiness of 
application and aptitude. They work in factories, and knit in 
woollen, cotton, linen, and silk with great perseverance and 
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skill. If you talk to an Irisliman about his destitution being 
his own fault, he denies that it is so, and claims sui'jport from 
the rich as a right. He has a right to live, and offers to work. 
He is wholly ignorant of the conditions on which God's Pro- 
vidence gives the right to live, and never dreams that he is 
bound to fulfil them." 

Writing to Mr Cobden, and urging him to take up the cause 
of Ireland, he explains still further the impressions made upon 
him during this visit : 

" Positively Ireland is out of joint from top to toe, and the 
capricious tyranny and oppression of four centuries have 
actually deranged the Irish mind to some extent. The reason 
why you cannot find three Irish members agreeing in anything 
is that with the present condition of land rights, of sectarian 
animosity, of political hatred, and of general demoralisation, 
an angel from heaven could propose nothing which two other 
angels would approve of, if the thing proposed were not a 
thorough revision of the whole fabric of society in Ireland, 
and the application of moral and physical force to bring all 
things and parties to natural foundations. The system is so 
thoroughly rotten, and men's minds are so wildly exasperated, 
that no patching measures will do. It appears to me that the 
evils wiD go on accumulating, and that Ireland will force a 
social revolution, not only in herself but in England, if some 
genius does not arise, and the English nation does not come 
forward to support him, to avert it by £i radical revision of 
Irish laws and institutions. In Ireland law itself is a 
mockery. I lived with a friend who had been for thirty years 
the partner of the solicitor for the crown for the counties of 
Dublin, Kildare, and one or two more, and he admitted to me, 
on close questioning, that at no time could the jurors in 
political trials be taken honestly by rotation as they stood on 
tlie roll, but that in the best of times they were selected by 
the officers of the government. ]N"o convictions could ever be 
obtained otherways. Every body knows this, and also that 
conviction by a jury is a mere government condemnation. 
Trial by jury, therefore, in such cases is a mockery. It is an 
■unreal shadow set up in the place of the reality of justice. 
Now, can you wonder at the Irish mind becoming itself per- 
verted when it deals constantly with nothing but perversions 
in everything connected with the state, church, law, and the 
condition of heritable rights ? It puzzles me to find any 
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institution really sound in that country. And if you, as a 
moral and independent Englishman, would state all this in 
Parliament, after you had seen it, you would do a great deal 
to open the eyes of England to the necessity of new measures. 
The same facts stated by Irish or party members are not 
believed, and do not tell on the public mind. New measures 
must be radical, and force will be needed to effect them." 

A few days before leaving Dublin, Combe accompanied 
Archbishop Whately to the National Schools, where an ex- 
amination was held in presence of the Lord Lieutenant, Lord 
Clarendon, and Lady Clarendon, Lord and Lady John Eussell, 
and other persons of note, to all of whom he was introduced. 
When the inspection of the school had terminated. Lady John 
Eussell asked Combe to examine the head of her stepdaughter, 
who was then about six or seven years, and of her own son, 
aged between three and four years, and they withdrew to a 
private room for the purpose. " She said she regarded the 
examination as serious, and begged to be alone ; even Lady 
Clarendon was requested to retire. Lord John sat at my 
right hand, her Ladyship at my left, and I proceeded." He 
described the development of the children, and at the same 
time he had an opportunity of studying the statesman himself. 
The following extracts are from his journal, 7th September 
1848 :— 

" Lord John Eussell is a little man, with a high bilious and 
nervous temperament. His lungs are large for his stature, and 
his head is rather large for his stature, although not much so. 
His anterior lobe is large in length and breadth and of aver- 
age height ; both the perceptive and reflective regions are well 
developed. The head is pretty broad, and Cautiousness and 
Secretiveness are large. The coronal region is only moderately 
high. Veneration and Firmness being the predominating organs : 
Benevolence and Conscientiousness are only full. Self-esteem 
and Love of Approbation are full, but not predominating. In- 
tellect, Cautiousness, Secretiveness, and Firmness are the lead- 
ing organs. On looking at this head, the cause of the discon- 
tent, mingled with personal respect, which is nearly universal 
in regard to his premiership was evident. He is exactly what 
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Punch said — ' not strong enough for the place/ His Venera- 
tion predominating over Conscientiousness and Benevolence, 
his average-sized brain, and his large Cautiousness and Secret- 
iveness, account for his subjection to religious parties, and for 
his want of reliance on a great moral principle to achieve its 
own triumph. This accounts also for his countenance of 
O'Conneirs humbug, and for his sympathy generally with 
priests. 

" Lord Clarendon is in the prime of life, of a nervous and 
sanguine temperament, tall and handsome. His brain is large ; 
his anterior lobe is large, in all dimensions, the lower region 
slightly predominating. His coronal region is beautifully 
developed ; Conscientiousness and Firmness are decidedly 
large, supported by large Benevolence and full Veneration. 
The base is not large in proportion to these organs, but suffi- 
ciently so to give force of character. Cautiousness, Self- 
esteem, and Love of Approbation are well developed, but 
Secretiveness is minus. His look is bland and simple, and 
his manners extremely agreeable. Lady Clarendon has a large 
Benevolence and good anterior lobe, and looked very pleasing. 
She came up to me and whispered — ' Have you observed Lord 
Clarendon's head ? ' — ' I have.' It is partially bald and well 
marked, and therefore easily observable. '"What do you think 
of it ? ' — ' That his Excellency will be the future Prime Min- 
ister of England.' ' Why do you say so ? ' — ' Because his brain 
is large and active ; he has large intellectual organs, large 
moral organs, and just so much of the animal organs as to give 
him energy of character, without disturbing his judgment.' 
' I am so glad that his head bears out his character.' Here 
she was forced to leave me. This was not flattery but con- 
viction. It is a head capable of understanding, having con- 
fidence in, and acting on great principles, independently of 
parties and small interests ; in short, the very head we 
want." 

On the 15th September the Combes travelled by rail to 
Drogheda, and thence by coach to Belfast, in order to spend a 
week with Mr John Dunville at Richmond Park. Here they 
were introduced to a new circle, and Combe observed that the 
people were widely different from the Dublin Irish. They 
were slow and deliberate in their manners, and consecutive in 
their speech ; their heads displayed more of the coronal and 
reflecting regions, and their brains were larger. A Unitarian 
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clergyman, Dr Montgomery, who had just returned from Meath, 
told him that that county was rich in pasture lands, and pos- 
sessed by large proprietors and extensive grazing farmers, the 
people being driven to subsist in holes in the bogs, covered 
over and converted into huts. To protect the cattle from the 
people the following plan was adopted : the catholic priests 
liad each 10 to 20 cows pastured gratis by the proprietors and 
farmers. It was widely proclaimed that the priest had a cow 
on the farm, but only one person knew which was his; the 
people believed that if they stole or maimed a priest's cow they 
would be inevitably damned ; and so lest they should take or 
injure it by mistake they were obliged to respect them all ! 

After the enjoyment of a week's hospitality at Eichraond 
Lodge, the Combes returned to Edinburgh. The excursion had 
been full of experiences ; of cordial admiration for the kindli- 
ness of the people, and of sorrow for the unhappy condition of 
their country. " Poor Ireland ! " Combe wrote when he reached 
home ; " it is sad to see her so miserable when she can make 
her guests so happy. I have written in the Scotsman a series 
of papers on her condition, and am sorry that this is all I can 
do to relieve her." 

There was one subject which had always interested him and 
which was more or less closely interwoven with all the other 
subjects of education, poor law, revolutions, the working classes, 
and the state of Ireland, namel} , the question of currency. 
During the period dealt with in this chapter, he had written 
jnuch on it in the Scotsman as leaders and separate articles ; 
and in his sl^etch " John Bull in the Bank Parlour," published 
29th December 1847, he had given a popular explanation of 
the reasons why a specie currency was the safest and the most 
honest, as well as demanded by the state of trade. In this sketch 
John Bull meets in the bank parlour a number of merchants 
iind manufacturers, who are urgently begging for more paper 
accommodation, and he roundly rates them for sending afloat 
air bubbles which are extinguished by the first puff of adverse 
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wind. He argued for a total and immediate abolition of all 
paper currency which was not represented by pounds sterling 
at the command of the bank. On this subject he maintained 
an extensive correspondence with Lord Dunfermline, Mr 
Cobden (who were entirely of his way of thinking), Mr M. B. 
Sampson and others. Explaining to Mr Cobden some of the 
circumstances which led him to his conclusionSj he said — 

" During the French War I was in full practice as a writer 
to the signet among the manufacturing and mercantile classes, 
and their bankruptcies gave me income and also knowledge. 
They rendered it my duty to trace the causes of the failures 
and the direction in which the deficient assets had gone. The 
Scotch banks then were placed under no restraints, except 
those imposed by their own discretion. The result of my in- 
vestigations Avas the actual demonstration that the bankrupts 
were the bold, generally imprudent, ambitious or avaricious 
men who, by means of bank discounts and accommodations, 
had carried on a trade greatly beyond the limits warranted by 
their own capital and ability, and that the contraction of the 
bank issues brought them down, because they had no solid 
basis of their own. I saw that the banks generally contrived, 
by means of securities, to avoid loss, and that the whole de- 
iiciency, in the end, came out of the pockets of the men who 
had capital, and were able to stand loss. During the period of 
free discounting, I saw that the speculative class raised every 
market by their reckless competition, and distanced the prudent 
capitalist by the extent of their transactions and the boldness 
of their adventures. They had little or nothing to lose, and 
everything to gain, and speculation was their element." 

All this he regarded as an immoral and unsound condi- 
tion of trade ; and it was a source of keen satisfaction to him 
when Cobden condemned the entire system of paper currency. 
Combe had done so in 1826, and amongst all his associates he 
found none to agree with him ; and he repeated his reasons 
for the opinion in the appendix to the "Moral Philosophy," 
1840. He had become more convinced than ever tliat a paper 
currency was a moral as well as a commercial blunder by the 
occurrences he witnessed in America in 1839-1840 ; and the 
VOL. II. s 
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events of 1847 and subsequent years confirmed him in this 
view. He had watched the progress of paper currency at 
home and abroad, and had always observed the same results — 
a period of unhealthy inflation followed by a collapse, which 
involved not only the speculators, but the whole country in 
confusion and loss. In public and in private he did his utmost 
to counteract the evil by exposing its source ; and his views 
met with the approval of some of the most distinguished finan- 
ciers and accountants. 

During this period of 1847-48 Phrenology was not gaining 
ground, although a new society was founded in Glasgow in 
March 1848 ; the Edinburgh society was in a languishing 
condition ; the lectureship in the Andersonian University had 
proved a failure, and the publication of the Phrenological 
Journal had ceased. But the philosophy which Combe had 
evolved from Phrenology was spreading rapidly, and taking 
possession of many minds that were little acquainted with the 
science. Its principles were directing the opinions of men iu 
matters of education and religion to a much larger extent than 
appeared on the surface. The " System of Phrenology " sold 
very slowly, but the " Constitution of Man " had now reached 
a sale of 80,000 copies in this country alone. This was in 
Combe's eyes the triumph of Phrenology, for to it all the rest 
was due; and he lamented the ignorance of many, and the 
cowardice of others, which prevented the open acknowledg- 
ment of the source from which they drew their liberal aspira- 
tions. He was as indomitable as ever in his defence of it, 
and two of his most forcible productions in this respect were 
written in 1847. The first was a reply to an article 
on Phrenology in the British Quarterly Be/fyir.w by Dr David 
Skae,* of the Morningside Asylum, Edinburgh ; the second 
was an answer to a work written by the Kev. C» J. 
Kennedy, Paisley,t entitled " Nature and Revelation Har- 

* Phrenological Joxtrnal, p. 63, Vol. XX. 
+ Phrenological Journal, p. 425, Vol. XX. 
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monised; a Defence of Scripture Truths assailed in the 
' Constitution of Man/ " published under the sanction of 
the "Scottish Association for Opposing Prevalent Errors.'' 
This association had been formed in 1845 to undo the evils 
perpetrated by the Pope, the Puseyites, George Combe, and 
the author of the "Vestiges of Creation." Combe paid little 
respect to the association ; but he frankly and even cordially 
admitted that Mr Kennedy's book was the best that had been 
written against the " Constitution of Man." It was free from 
vituperation, and was in some instances ingeniously argued. 
In dealing with it he showed that it assumed throughout that 
the Calvinistic interpretations of the Bible were the Scriptures; 
that the writer fell into the usual confusion of the evangelical 
mind in not distinguishing the natural laws as the ordinances 
of God ; and that Mr Kennedy's argument, carried to its logical 
issue, would encourage men to obey or disobey the divine 
order of nature as their judgment might direct, thus asserting 
wisdom superior to that of the Creator. On the other hand, 
the doctrine taught in the " Constitution " was that of the 
necessity of implicit obedience to the unvarying laws which 
God had established, and that disobedience brought certain 
punishment, however good might be the intention which 
prompted the disobedience. 

Amongst the friends whom he lost by death during this 
period was Sir George Stewart Mackenzie, who died at Kin- 
ellan, near Edinburgh, on the 26th October 1848. Sir George 
had been one of the earliest converts to Phrenology after the 
visit of Spurzheim to Scotland in 1816, an active supporter of 
the Edinburgh society from its foundation, and a frequent con- 
tributor to the Phrenological Journal, He published a number 
of pamphlets and books on a variety of subjects, but chiefly of 
a scientific character ; and to the end he continued on terms 
of intimacy with Combe. As one of the minor incidents of 
Combe's life in 1848, it may be mentioned that: he was enrolled 
on the Commission of the Peace. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

1849-1851 — BIOGRAPHY OF ANDREW COMBE — PARENTS — " CAUSES 
AND CURE OF PAUPERISM" — BARRACKS AND VENTILATION — REME- 
DIES FOR IRELAND HELIGOLAND — GERMANY AND REVOLUTIONS— 

"GERMANY REVISITED IN 1849-50" — THE PULSZKYS — REFUGEES IN 

LONDON— SPIES — PROPOSED NEW WORKS DEATH OF MARION COX 

" REASONS FOR DECLINING TO SUBSCRIBE THE RESOLUTIONS IN 

FAVOUR OF NATIONAL EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND" THE OBJECTS OF 

THE SECULARISTS LORD MELGUND'S BILL LORD JOHN RUSSELL AND 

EDUCATION A LECTURING TOUR — EDW^VRD LOMBE REV. DR 

ROBERT BUCHANAN AND THE " CONSTITUTION OF MAN " DEMONSTRA- 
TION IN MANCHESTER LAST PUBLIC SPEECH ILLNESS — LONDON — 

THE BIRKBECK SCHOOLS — THE QUEEN' — LETTER FROM PRINCE ALBERT 
— THE EXISTENCE OP GOD. 

In January 1849 Combe had completed the first twenty years 
of his brother's biography ; and this portion he found the most 
difficult to write. He desired to explain the conditions 
under which the Doctor and the other children had been 
reared in Livingston's Yards, and at the same time to keep 
distinctly before the reader the upright, affectionate, and intel- 
ligent character of their parents. In attempting to do this he 
failed to satisfy some of his relatives, who thought the revela- 
tions painful and unnecessary; but Combe regarded them as 
forming the key to a right understanding of his brother's 
character, and as a principal cause of the earnest devotion of 
his thoughts to the study of the conditions of health. In 
submission to the objections which were raised, Combe modi- 
fied this portion of the memoir; but in his fragment of auto- 
biography he has given the details of the system of training to 
which he attributed much of the feebleness of constitution 
that he and his brothers and sisters suffered from during life. 
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Jt is the system, however, to which he refers this misfortune ; 
his parents he regarded with deep reverence and affection, and 
had no thought of casting the faintest reflection upon them. 
He lamented their deficient knowledge ; he loved themselves. 
'* The last act of my life towards my father," he wrote, " was 
walking home with him from my house in Stockbridge, where 
he had dined with me, on a fine autumn moonlight night, 
prompted by the sole pleasure of showing him a little atten- 
tion ; for he did not nmd my assistance ; and the recollection 
of this incident is very pleasant to me to this day." Writing to 
Dr Boardman, he said — " I envy you in nothing but in the 
inexpressible satisfaction to have your parents alive to see, 
participate in, and enjoy your success. Often have I wished 
that my father and mother could have seen the career of their 
family. Humble although it be, it would have more than 
satisfied their ambition, and given them the purest pleasure.'* 
He submitted the proofs of the early chapters of the biography 
to Sir James Clark, Lord Dunfermline, Archbishop Whately, 
Cobden, and other friends, in order to have their opinion to 
guide him in the form he had adopted, and to help him in 
deciding how far he should comply with the views of his 
nephews and nieces. The effect of the communications he 
received was to convince him that the opinions of the world 
would be as various as the characters of the readers. He put 
the proofs and manuscript aside for three months ; then he 
took them up again with the determination to follow the dic- 
tates of his own nature in doing his best to discharge the duty 
he had undertaken. He continued, however, to consult Eobert 
and Marion Cox, who were the literary executors of Dr Combe ; 
and Miss Cox watched the progress of the memoir with affec- 
tionate solicitude. The progress was slower than Combe had 
anticipated. " I am constantly employed with the biography," 
he wrote to Sir James Clark, 19th January 1849, " but advance 
at a snail's pace. I have to read often for three hours small 
crossed letters, and find only ten lines to print in them all, and 
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yet I could not leave them unread. It will take me two years 
to get the volume completed, unless the duty becomes lighter 
hereafter." Eut he had not proceeded far when the difficulties 
of producing a book which should be interesting to the general 
reader, without sacrificing the medical details and observations 
which were most valuable in themselves, and would be most 
interesting to scientific readers, stirred him to an exclamation 
of despair. " In short, it is a task which I should never have 
undertaken ; but affection for my brother, and the difficulty of 
finding any one else who would do it well, led me into the 
error." He kept steadily in view an observation made by 
Cobden, which entirely agreed with his own conviction as to 
the form of the work — " In my judgment," said Cobden, " the 
most interesting form of biography is that of autobiography ; 
and next to that is the plan of allowing the subject to speak 
for himself through letters or conversations. The reader will 
generally make his own criticisms and reflections with little 
aid from the compiler." 

Whilst persevering with the biography, he continued to give 
attention to educational and other public affairs, and he wrote 
a series of letters for the Scotsman on the " Causes and cure of 
Pauperism." He was sensible of the difficulties which had to 
be overcome before the people could be brought to understand 
and act upon those principles of economy which he believed 
would ultimately give them peace and plenty ; but his faith 
in man's destiny never faltered. " God has made man a 
moral and intellectual being, and he will work out his destiny 
in time," was his creed. The disturbed state of the nation at 
this time, the restlessness of the working classes, the discon- 
tent of Ireland, and the revolutionary spirit of the continent, 
he attributed to the want of moral faith and of the intellectual 
perception of the laws of God's providence on the part of 
legislators and people. He desired to see the millions which 
were spent on workhouses and jails, and in maintaining armies 
to keep the peace, applied to " teaching and training the 
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people in such a way that they might learn to do without 
workhouses, avoid jails, and themselves preserve order by 
having neither motive nor inclination to break the law." He 
regarded the increasing number of barracks in Great Britain 
as the monuments of increasing wretchedness amongst the 
lower classes. In Ireland, which was covered with a network 
of barracks and military posts, the barracks were thickest 
where misery and destitution were rifest. " No human being 
cau deny that in Ireland the numbers of these barracks are 
accurate indicators of the misery in each district; and so it is 
in England and Scotland." 

In regard to Ireland he was gratified to see that the 
remedies for some of the evils of the country, proposed by the 
Lord Chancellor and Sir John Romilly, were the same as those 
which he had suggested in .the articles written after his visit 
in the autumn of 1848 — namely, efficient measures to convert 
all subordinate interests in land into fee-simple rights. " That 
done," he said, " and the poor-rate leviable from land being 
limited, the foundation will be laid for Ireland's regeneration. 
AH else that is needed is the crushing of the religious 
sectarian spirit, and the system of political jobbery which has 
sapped Irish morals to the foundation ; and the introduction 
of sound practical secular education. Time will do the rest. 
Neither Sir Eobert Peel nor any other mortal man can re- 
generate Ireland. Ths Irish people must regenerate tJmnselves ; 
and all that statesmen can do is to remove obstacles and 
furnish facilities for their doing so." 

At the end of July the Combes, accompanied by Mr Stirlinn' 
Lacon, a nephew of Miss Stirling Graham, left Edinburgh to 
visit Germany again. There was a pause in the political dis- 
turbances of that country, and Combe was anxious to see the 
aspect it presented after the recent revolutions. At Hull they 
found the steamer for Antwerp .smaU, dirty, and were told 
that it was slow. They therefore decided to sail for Hamburg, 
as they were assured that although the Danes were then 
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blockading the Elbe, the blockade was to be raised im- 
mediately. Accordingly they sailed in the Hdm Macgregor on 
the night of the 1st August, and they had a mild experience 
of the inconveniences of war ; for early next morning they 
were stopped by a Danish frigate, informed that the blockade 
was not yet raised, and were obliged to proceed to Heligoland 
to await permission to continue the passage. The Helm 
Macgregor anchored about three miles from the island, and the 
sea was so rough that the passengers were obliged to remain 
on board all. day and night. On the following morning they 
were taken on shore by the ship's boats, and after spending 
Saturday and Sunday on the island — where they were hospi- 
tably entertained by the governor, Captain Hindmarsh — they 
again embarked for Hamburg, the enforced visit to Heligoland 
forming a pleasant incident in their travels. In a letter to 
Horace Mann, 24th October 184:9, Combe gives the result 
of his observations during this tour. 

"We landed at Hamburg, and visited Berlin, Dresden, 
Leipzig, Hof, Bamberg, and Heidelberg, and returned by the 
Ehine, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Antwerp. The whole tour was 
accomplished by steamboats or rail-roads, except a distance of 
twenty-two English miles between Leipzig and Hof, one day's 
coaching from Bamberg to Wiirzburg, and two days ditto from 
Wiirzburg to Heidelberg. The rail-roads are excellent, and 
their great extension has so diminished the expense of travel- 
ling that we brought home thirty per cent, of our calculated 
expenditure. The country is all cultivated, notwithstanding 
its troubles, and the grain and fruit crops were most abundant. 
Physically, therefore, Germany has many good things. But 
morally and politically affairs are less satisfactory. There has 
been a great change in the German mind since you and we 
travelled there, — indeed, since 1847 when we revisited the 
country. Generally speaking, the honhommie, life-enjoying 
quality, and extreme politeness have disappeared. The Ger- 
man is grave and earnest ; the tea-gardens are less frequented ; 
the music at dinner has totally disappeared ; the eternal bow- 
ing and lifting of the hat on passing an acquaintance are gone, 
except among the old men ; nay, more, the innkeepers now 
rarely wish you a " gliickliche Eeise" at parting, and they and 
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the shopkeepers frequently take your money and do not say 
thank you. Professor Mitterniayer, the very ly&aib ideal of 
courtesy and devotion to conventional honour, has omitted 
' Geheimer Kath ' from his calling card, and is now simply 
' Professor Mittermayer, aus Heidelberg.* These are the 
results of the preaching of democracy in their assemblies and 
by their press. There is a strong conservative party in the 
country, which is now completely in the ascendant; and the 
democratic party is crest-fallen, sullen, and silent. They, i.e., 
the democrats, all affirm that in future the political condition 
of Germany will be worse than it has ever been ; and I in vain 
tried to persuade some intelligent men whom we met that this 
is a mistake. I saw unequivocal proofs that a great advance 
has been made in constitutional freedom, which cannot be all 
lost. Austria, from its ignorance, will profit least, but northern 
and south-western Germany will gain much. I was pained to 
find so many of my friends sufferers. Von Strulve of Mann- 
heim has lost character even with his own party, and is an 
exile. We know Theresa Walters, the most accomplished 
daughter of a banker in Vienna, and herself in possession of 
£24,000. She married Pulszky, the Austrian Secretary for 
Hungary, a man of great wealth. He joined the insurrection, 
and we lately saw them in London penniless, their whole 
fortune forfeited, and the Austrians hunting after their child- 
ren, whom they were forced to leave behind in charge of a 
peasant family who are secreting them, and who have hitherto 
baffled the Austrian pursuit. Mr Noel, an Englishman 
married to a Bohemian lady, told me that of forty-five members 
of the Phrenological Society of Dresden, the brightest con- 
stellation of moral and intellectual gifts in that city last year, 
emry one is now either killed, in prison, or fugitive. Dresden 
and Heidelberg were in a state of siege (legally not actually) 
when we were there, and at Dresden we were received from 
the railway carriages with levelled bayonets, and so kept 
until our passports were examined. Afterwards we had no 
trouble. At Heidelberg every house has to maintain, in bed 
and board, its quota of Prussian soldiers, who pay for nothing. 
But, in justice to the men, I must say that they behave 
extremely well, and all the rich citizens are glad to maintain 
them as a protection from worse evils, viz., the anarchy, 
exactions, and alarm of revolution. 

" The kings and princes who broke their faith plighted in 
1816 to the people to give them free institutions are the real 
authors of all the evils ; but the people were not practically or 
theoretically prepared for freedom. They might as beneficially 
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for themselves have knocked down the engineer of their own 
railway trains, mounted on the engine and set off with the 
whole train at their heels, thinking to drive it faster and 
better than he, as displaced their accustomed rulers in a day, 
and assumed the reins of the social machine themselves ; yet 
this last was what the republican party aimed at, and by con- 
stantly driving at ib, sometimes openly, but more frequently 
covertly, paralyzed the power of more moderate men, and 
enabled the kings and princes ultimately to triumph. These 
democrats are now blamed as the causes of all the German 
failures and sufferings, and the kings and princes have escaped 
for the time from the odium of being the true authors of the 
disasters. 

" These revolutions have brought to light two instructive 
facts, important for you to know. 1st. The Prussian system 
of education, with all its merits, has utterly omitted to teach 
the elements of social science in its schools, and the effects 
were seen to be at once great and disastrous. A number of 
intelligent persons told me that the peasantry and urban 
workmen generally expected a direct and immediate increase 
of their property from revolution, and that the most unprin- 
cipled demagogues, by availing themselves of this expectation 
and flattering it, carried them off completely from the in- 
fluence and direction of more rational and honest men. Their 
increase of wealth could come only from plunder of the rich, 
or from a miracle — for they never assumed that they were to 
work harder and create it, or live more economically and save 
it; nor did they admit of the necessity of time to enable 
them, under the influence of freedom, to improve their several 
processes of art, and abridge their labour by more efficient 
machinery and implements. Not one of these ideas had been 
taught to them in the schools, and they were too excited to 
learn them amidst a revolution. My informants blamed only 
the demagogue leaders, who, they said, should have known, 
and who, in fact, did know better, for spreading these delusions, 
and you would have been amused to observe their surprise 
when I turned the tables on the kings and princes, and 
charged tliem, who for thirty years have had the uncontrolled 
direction of the primary and gymnasium schools, with the 
whole guilt, because they had never taught one word of sound 
social science, z.e., political economy, to the children. I told 
them that in London and Edinburgh such teaching had been 
tried in schools for children of the working classes, and that 
they had comprehended it ; and unless their understandings 
fail when they enter into life it will be difficult to cram them 
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with such delusions. Now, your j>opulation needs such teach- 
ing above all others^ and its immediate introduction will 
save you from much suffering. The author of it in com- 
mon schools is Mr William Ellis, manager of the Mutual 
Marine Insurance Company of London, who is the author 
of an article on the * State of the Nations ' in the last 
number of the Westminster Eevicvj, which I earnestly recom- 
mend to your notice. He is the founder also of our secular 
school in Edinburgh, an account of which I have sent to you 
in the anti-slavery box which goes from Edinburgh to Boston 
in November. I have prepared an account of Mr Elhs's 
schools in London for the Seotsman, which I shall send to 
you when published. So highly do I value Mr Ellis's plan 
that I consider it more important for your people than any- 
thing you have yet done. It is needed to crown your admir- 
able fabric. 

" The second instructive fact is the inefficiency of revealed 
religion, as at present existing in the German mind, to control 
or direct the people in revolution. This has been demon- 
strated by palpable facts. In Baden great numbers of school- 
masters, 16 Protestant and 13 Roman Catholic clergymen, 
nearly all the soldiers, and most of the peasantry joined the 
insurrection, and the flocks only of three or four Evangelical 
clergymen, called * Pietisten' in Germany, were restrained by 
the efforts of their spiritual guides from joining the standard 
of rebellion. This fact has stimulated the kings and princes 
to encourage the * Pietisten,* and try to bring all the people 
under the influence of belief in the supernatural as a means 
of securing social order and political obedience. In my 
opinion, this will be impossible; and I see that the Rev, 
James Martineau of Liverpool, who has spent nearly a year 
in Germany, views the case in the same light. In the Liver- 
pool Journal of 20th October 1849, p. 6, col. 3, he says, ' I 
speak not now of the theological and critical state of Germany, 
but I speak of that practical religion of the people which in- 
fluences the heart, determines the national character, and 
which hitherto through periods of German history has deter- 
mined the fortunes of the nation. I do not hesitate to say 
that I believe that the influence of Christianity upon the 
political future and the social condition of Germany is now 
extinct; that the great changes which are going on there are 
going on independent of it, growing out of new sources, and 
arising from classes where the old church influences have 
entirely ceased/ In Erance, the same thing may be predi- 
cated still more strongly and correctly than of Germany. I 
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do not go quite so far as Mr Martineau, because the Eoman 
Catholic faith still influences many of the lower classes 
socially, and 'Pietism' animates a considerable minority 
of the middle classes ; but in neither is their religion in 
harmony with any sound social or political system, so as to 
act as an operative element in advancing it. What is the 
practical conclusion from these facts? That the belief in 
supernatural religion is no longer capable of directing social 
interests. Science has revealed an all-pervading system of 
natural causation, embracing morals as well as physics, which 
has superseded it. Nevertheless, the believers in the super- 
natural control all our schools, and much of our public teach- 
ing, and they shape secular instruction into that form which 
will TL'tulor it least hostile to their own principles. The result 
is that the people are left without any religion which is prac- 
tical, and any science of social life based on nature, and in 
their social, moral, and political conduct, therefore, they are 
left solely to the guidance of common sense. But every 
man's common sense differs from that of his neighbour ■ and 
when unbased in nature and unsystematized it becomes the 
sole director of great movements, only conflict, error, disap- 
pointment, and misery can ensue. By teaching Phrenology 
in our secular school, I am laying a natural foundation of 
religion and morals, in the minds of our children, and I see 
that they are drinking the views presented to them eagerly in. 
By teaching Anatomy and Physiology we are laying a natural 
foundation for the laws of health \ and by teaching them the 
principles of a sound Social Economy, we are laying the 
natural foundations of a rational social action. This instruc- 
tion will prove the bulwark of social order when the super- 
natural falls into decay, and posterity will thank us as 
sincerely as our opponents now abuse us for our present 
course of action." 

From theory and observation Combe had always disliked 
republics, because he saw that the bold and unscrupulous 
ruled in them, and the good and refined retired. He was 
confirmed in this conviction by all he saw during his present 
tour in Germany, and by his personal intercourse with several 
of the leading revolutionists. But his sympathy with the 
people was so strong that Germany was always his favourite 
summer resort. He returned to the country in 1850, and 
continued his earnest study of its social and political condi- 
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tion. The result of his observations was given in three 
articles in the Scotsman, under the title of " Germany Re- 
visited in 1849-1850," published in November of the latter 
year. 

In his visits to London he saw a good deal of his friends 
the Pulszkys (referred to in the letter to Horace Mann), 
previous to their departure to America with Kossuth. Their 
children had been rescued by Madame Troya^ an energetic 
and benevolent lady, who, although nearing her sixtieth year, 
undertook this perilous act of friendship, and carried it out 
successfully. She travelled 18 days and six nights by all 
manner of zig-zag routes between Hungary and Belgium, 
passing her young charges off as her grandchildren. Think- 
ing of Madame Pulszky, whom he had known as the bright 
intellectual Theresa Walter, Combe wrote : — 

"A revolution is a terrible occurrence. Here are she and 
her husband, accomplished and highly talented persons, lately 
possessed of great wealth, large territorial domains (she told us 
that she could lodge forty visitors in her castle in Hungary 
without inconvenience) and holding a high position in society, 
reduced to poverty, fugitives from home, living in small apart- 
ments above a bookseller's shop in !N"o. 8 Sussex Gardens. 
She acts as nursery maid to her three children ; has cut off her 
beautiful hair to save the time, labour, and expense of dressing 
it; and she is writing books to increase her income. Yet she 
bears it all with an admirable spirit." 

Referring to the Hungarian and German refugees, Combe 
made the following interesting notes : — 

" Pulszky gave a picture of the revolutionary party in Eng- 
land. "When they arrive, says he, they are naturally irritated 
by their failure and unhappy position. They come to him and 
demand money ; he has none to give them. ' You wear a gold 
watch, and no man ever knew the pains of want who could 
afford to keep a gold watch ! ' * But we work. Come and you 
will see Madame Pulszky and me always writing for our 
bread. If you cannot write, you must work in some other 
line.' But they do not like to work. They say : 'We will 
deliver Europe.' ' Very well; deliver Europe, but do not refuse 
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to work till you have done so/ * Let us form a committee to 
hurl the tyrants from their thrones/ ' Certainly, but a com- 
mittee of penniless men cannot do this.' ' All Europe is ready 
to rise ; our cause is the cause of all/ ' Well, suppose we 
form a committee ? ' ' Every member must be sworn on the 
dagger/ ' N'onsense, this is a conspiracy. I never was a con- 
spirator, and never will be. Besides, the age of the dagger is 
past. You know that if any one of you should kill another 
with the dagger, he could not live in England. Let us dispense 
with oaths and the dagger/ The committee meet; furious 
speeches are made, and letters from the continent are read, re- 
presenting all things and everybody as ready for a rising. 
Eesolutions are proposed, seconded, and adopted, to deliver 
Europe, and ordered to be sent to the committees abroad. 
The committee breaks up, and the one-half of them goes to the 
Austrian and Prussian ambassadors and to the Enf^lish foreign 
police and sells a report of the proceedings for £5 ! Pulszky 
says that one-half of the refugees are spies ; that the foreign 
police come to detect thieves at the Exhibition [1851] find no 
foreign thieves, for it would not pay them to come, and are 
employed as spies on the political exiles. He heard the head 
of the Prussian police say : * I am tired to death of this life. 
I cannot speak English, and none of my countrymen will 
speak to me. At the toihh d'hote, if I am silent, they say — 
You see he does not speak ; he is listening to every word that 
is spoken ; he will report it ; take care. If I speak, they say 
— You see how he tries to win our confidence that he may 
betray us!' Pulszky acts openly, as a man of sense and a 
gentleman, and is on good terms with the Prussian ambassador, 
IJunsen, and the English officials ; but he asserts positively 
that the secret service money of England is employed in pay- 
ing spies on the refugees, and that Lord Palmerston com- 
municates the information to Austria and Prussia. Madame 
Pulszky's estate is not sold ; none of the forfeited estates are 
sold, for nobody v/ill buy them. Her father has taken a lease 
of it, in name of Count Breda, for six years at 26,000 florins 
per annum, in order to save it from waste." 

Combe returned to Edinburgh at the end of September 
1849 with renewed vigour, and his mind full of projects for the 
future. He made the following notes in his journal on the 
21st October:— 

'' This is my 62nd birthday, and I am in excellent health, 
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and find my cerebral vigour restx)red. Cecy is greatly im- 
proved in health, and all the members of our family are well. 
I thank the great Author of my existence for so many sources 
of enjoyment. May I be able to discharge efficiently whatever 
duty yet remains to me to fulfil Three works I should like 
yet to accomplish, besides finishing my brother Andrew's Lite, 
now in the press, namely, a work on Natural and Revealed 
Religion ; the Philosophy of Art, Painting, and Sculpture ; and 
my own Life. But my mother and many of the Newton 
family died at 63, or shortly after that age, and the Combes 
rarely survived 70, even when they reached so far. I am, 
therefore, numbering my days, and am prepared to go when 
called, not doubting that other and better labourers will in due 
season appear to execute whatever work society really needs, 
whether my intentions are fulfilled or not. My friends tell me 
that I am only too earnest and too diligent to apply every 
hour of time to serious objects ; but the decay of cerebral 
vigour by age, although my health is excellent, limits my 
eKertions to a few hours daily, and the intensity, although, 
perhaps, not the soundness of the thinking, is much abridged, 
I am deeply conscious, however, that it is a duty I owe to my 
relations, to my dear Cecy and myself, not, in eagerness to 
accomplish all I desire, to overdraw my strength, and cut short 
the space of life which, under judicious management, may still 
be within my reach." 

He lived to complete the two first named works and to 
begin the third. In the meanwhile his energies were given 
almost entirely to the biography of Dr Combe. He was inter- 
rupted by a severe cold caught in December, which produced 
an irritation of the mucous membrane of the lungs ; but by 
taking prompt measures to arrest the malady, he was able in 
January to say that he was better and again enjoying life. 
He was, however, subject from this date to frequent attacks of 
cold, and much care became necessary to avert a serious affec- 
tion of the chest. The work was finished on the Ist March 
1850 ; the sheets had been forwarded to Dr John Bell, Phila- 
delphia, as they were completed, in order to enable him to 
publish the book in America simultaneously with the appear- 
ance of the English edition. The task had been a labour of 
love to Combe, notwithstanding the anxiety which attended its 
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slow growth. " It is impossible to convey to you an idea of 
the anxiety and labour which that work cost me," he wrote to 
Horace Mann. " All my other works sprung spontaneously 
from my brain, and I have no merit in having written them. 
This one was produced under the dictates of affection and 
duty, and amidst fear and trembling. It occupied me two 
years, and during that time I was forced twice to suspend my 
labours for two or three months." The pleasure with which 
he now saw it completed was saddened by the death of his 
niece, Marion Cox, on the 22nd iipril, only a few weeks after 
the book was published. Her attachment to Dr Combe had 
been proved by the devotion of her life to him ; and in the 
preparation of his biography she took an active and valuable 
part in reading masses of manuscript^ in selecting letters, and 
in making suggestions illustrative of his ways and character. 
She read the proofs eagerly, and her friends remarked as a 
strange coincidence that it was only when the last sheet had 
passed through the press that she showed symptoms of serious 
illness. Then she considered her mission to have been ful- 
filled, and she was ready to depart. Combe regarded her as he 
might have done a daughter : as one of her father's trustees, 
she had been left to his care in 1815 ; when attending school, 
she had lived with him ; and after his sister Jane left him, 
she had taken charge of his house until he married. 

" She was a treasure of the highest value," he wrote. 
" Utterly unselfish, active without cfeasing in works of bene- 
volence ; possessed of a strong and a sound judgment, and 
most affectionate dispositions, she has left an irremediable 
blank in our family. I find it difficult to believe her dead." 
Again, describing her last days to his brother William : "She 
told me that she considered it a great privilege to have been 
permitted by God to live and to fulfil the portion of duty 
assigned to her in His mighty plans. She viewed herself as 
an atom of the moral creation, but that as it is composed of 
atoms, and must have a glorious purpose, it was a satisfying 
lionour to her to have been called into existence, and to have 
been allowed to act her little part in the stupendous scheme." 
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She had been confined to bed three weeks, and every day- 
had brought pleasing letters from readers of the biography of 
Andrew Combe, expressive of their admiration of the man and 
of satisfaction with the manner in which his life had been 
written. These afforded her the utmost content. On the day 
of her death Combe says : " To-day, Eobert Cox and I have 
bought four grave spaces in the Dean Cemetery, where she and 
he, and Cecy and I are to lie together.'' The sense that his 
own time was not far distant induced him to keep his affairs 
in strict order, so that after he should be gone they would 
give as little trouble as possible to his survivors. He was 
especially careful about the settlement of his shares in 
American railway and other stocks, and at once transferred 
them to trustees. In this Dr Andrew Boardman, who was now 
a successful lawyer in New York, repaid by valuable advice and 
assistance the services Combe had formerly rendered him. 

Although living, as he often said, with the thought of death 
almost constantly in his mind, he was not hypochondriacal. 
He was still active in correspondence, and in helping forward 
the great cause of education. He was conscious that if he 
were no prophet in his own land, he was at any rate an in- 
fluence that was feared by the evangelical party. An associa- 
tion was formed by the leaders of the Free Church, the United 
Presbyterian, and a few liberal laymen, for the promotion of 
national education in Scotland ; and an outline of the scheme 
was drawn up. But orders were given that it should not be 
shown to Combe, and he and Mr Simpson were excluded from 
participation in the project as dangerous persons. A mani- 
festo was subsequently prepared by the association, and the 
public invited to sign it, with a view to moving in Parliament 
for a measure to carry the design into effect. All Combe's 
friends subscribed it ; but he declined to do so, and published 
his reasons for this refusal in a small pamphlet which was 
distributed gratis. His reasons were briefly stated to Dr 
Hodgson thus : — 

VOL. 11. T 
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" 1st, It does not suggest whence the funds are to come. 

" 2d, It speaks of a sound religious edtication as a primary- 
object in national schools. By these words the clergy mean 
the Catechism and Confession of Faith; and the liberals hnow 
that it is so ; and I object to this. 

" 3d, It proposes that the subjects to be taught in the 
schools shall be determined by a majority of the heads of 
families ; which means by the evangelical sects moved by the 
clergy. 

" 4th, If the money is to come from the Exchequer, or to 
be raised by local taxation, it will be contribated partly by 
Eoman Catholics, Unitarians, Jews, and Deists, and yet the 
orthodox majority of heads of families will set the convictions 
and rights of these parties at nought in the management of 
the schools." 

Those of his friends who had signed the resolutions of the 
association admitted that their object was to bring the 
matter into Parliament, and there they hoped a really liberal 
scheme embracing all sects would be formed. But this was 
a false principle of action, and Combe opposed it. The evan- 
gelical party was united, the liberal was not ; the former 
denounced their opponents as *' infidels," and traders and 
professional men fearing the consequences to their worldly 
interests, shrank from a contest with them. The result would 
be that this scheme devised by the clergy would deliver 
education fairly into their hands, and Combe believed that 
it was the anticipation of this issue that had induced so many 
of them to adopt the resolutions, which were in some respects 
apparently of a liberal tendency. Whilst he was lamenting 
the fears which restrained so many men from actively op- 
posing the church party, he received a curious proof of the 
social tyranny exercised over those who dared openly to 
wander out of the orthodox grooves. It was a note from 
Mr G. H. Lewes asking him to join a " Confidential Society," 
the members of which were to be men of liberal views in 
philosophy and politics. They were to hold private meetings, 
and to discuss all subjects freely as amongst friends, each 
member being bound to respect everything that was said as 
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confidential, the object being to foster the free interchange 
of thought, which was at the time restricted by social con- 
siderations. Combe was unable to see the advantages of 
such a society, however ; for, in private, men who understood 
each other were accustomed to speak freely, and confidence 
was generally observed amongst them. 

The objects for which Combe and the other secularists had 
to fight so desperately, to endure contumely, and to risk social 
ruin, were simply these : That the right of every individual 
to his own form of religion should be respected ; that schools 
should be extended, supported partially by a rate ; that the 
management of them should be placed in the hands of the 
rate-payers, under the control of a central board ; and that 
they should be limited to secular instruction, leaving time 
for religious instruction apart by teachers approved of by the 
parents of the scholars. As matters stood, sectarian education 
was fostered by State grants, which were denied to schools where 
only secular education prevailed. The Secularists sought the 
total abolition of this injustice. Amongst others who were 
working to this end were the committee of the society, which 
had now developed into the National School Association, and 
Dr W. B. Hodgson in Manchester; Mr M'Clelland at the 
head of the Secular Schools in Glasgow ; Mr William Ellis 
in London, by personal teaching and by a considerable annual 
expenditure of money ; and Combe was co-operating with 
them all. Lord Melgund, who had visited the Williams 
school, and who coincided to a large extent with Combe's 
views, introduced a bill for Scotland into Parliament on 4th 
June 1851, which would have effected the main objects of the 
secularists, especially in taking the control of education out of 
the hands of the clergy. Combe had helped his lordship by 
suggestions, and by getting up petitions from the working 
classes of Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, and he was in 
the House when the motion was brought forward. The second 
reading of the bill " was negatived by a party vote of 137 
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Tories to 124 Liberals — majority 13. The impression which 
the debate made on my mind was that the House consists of 
common-place men with common-place information^ excepting 
a few superior spirits whose influence is extinguished by the 
inert mass with which they are associated." He was staying 
with his nephew, Dr Abram Cox, at Kingston-on-Thames at 
the time, and on the 7th June he writes in his Journal : — 

" In consequence of a note from Lord Melgund I drove to 
Pembroke Lodge, Eichmond Park, and had three quarters of 
an hour's conversation with Lord John Eussell and his lady 
on the education question, and about their children. They 
seemed annoyed a little at Lord Melgund's bill being lost. 
I characterised the speeches of the opponents as purely con- 
servative, destitute of real knowledge of the question and of 
logical connection between their own premises and conclu- 
sions, which he said was correct. He asked me to explain 
how religious instruction was given in America, for he had 
never understood it. He had been told that the law required 
the clergy to give some kind of instruction in religion in 
schools. I said that this was a mistake. In Massachusetts 
the law allowed the Bible to be read in schools, but without 
note or comment, and it prohibited absolutely the teaching of 
doctrines, or the introduction of books calculated to favour 
the tenets of any particular sect. I described the churches in 
that state with a large schoolhouse on the basement floor, and 
the church above. Into these schoolhouses the clergy col- 
lected the children, each of his own sect, and gave them 
religious instruction on the Wednesday or Saturday afternoons, 
and always on Sundays ; and the instruction was far superior 
in quality to any given by a schoolmaster. This was new to 
Lord John. He said that he hoped some solution of the 
religious difficulty might be found which would admit religion 
into schools. I told him that I doubted this, and mentioned 
what Mr Cobden had told me of his experience when he met 
the chief men of the leading sects at Manchester. He found 
them irreconcilable. "We had some further conversation on 
the subject ; and my impression is that Lord John has never 
fairly turned his mind to it, and is, in fact, much at sea in 
regard to the question." 

The defeat of Lord Melgund'5 bill was not a surprise ; it 
was scarcely a disappointment. Combe expected many defeats 
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before success should be attained ; but he was satisfied that 
the success would come, although he might not live to see it, 
and he worked steadily for his object despite every discourage- 
ment. He entered upon a system of public agitation in favour 
of national secular education, by means of meetings of the 
working classes in the chief towns of Scotland, at which 
addresses were delivered advocating the necessity of education 
free from clerical control, and urging the people to send peti- 
tions to Parliament until the government should be compelled 
to grant their appeal. His health was daily becoming more 
and more precarious, and prevented him from doing all that he 
wished to do in this movement himself; but he was still able 
to do much, and to inspire others to do more. In his efforts 
be was staunchly supported by his old friend Mr James 
Simpson, and together they addressed crowded meetings in 
Edinburgh on the 21st January, in Glasgow on 18th April, in 
Aberdeen on 25th April, in Paisley on 29th September, and 
again in Edinburgh on 25th November 1851. The expenses 
incurred for halls and advertising were paid by Mr Edward 
Lombe, of Merton Hall, Wymondham, Norfolk, a gentleman 
who took great interest in the education question, and who 
contributed largely to the funds of the Manchester Associa- 
tion.* At Glasgow the Secular Association, and at Aberdeen a 

* In opening his address Combe said : '' Edward Lombe, Esq., is a landed 
proprietor in the county of Norfolk. There are sixty-eight tenant farmers on 
his estates, and he has given them all liberty to shoot game on their farms, and 
to vote for members of Parliament according to their own opinions, witlrout 
consulting him as to the merits of the candidates. He has established a 
college for the education of the people at Sheifield, which flourishes ; and Im 
lately expended £1000 in attempting to establish another at Norwich, but, by 
falling into bad hands, it failed. Nothing daunted by this disappointment, ho, 
a few weeks ago, presented £500 to the National Public School Association in 
England and Wales. Mr Lombe desires to dedicate a portion of his wealth to 
the elevation of the labouring classes by means of education ; and the instruc- 
tion which he prefers is in secular knowledge, suited to promote the temporal 
well-being of industrious persons, leaving to the parents and pastors of each 
child the duty and responsibility of teaching it denominational theology. I 
have never seen this beneficent gentleman ; but some friend of his, unknown 
me, sent to him in Florence, where he chiefly resides, a copy of the first 
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charge made for admission, paid the expenses of the meetings, 
and Mr Lombe's subscriptions were applied to the promotion 
of petitions. The proposition which was submitted to the 
meetings was one approving of the basis of the Association for 
National Public School Education in England and Wales, 
namely, to promote the establishment by law of a system of 
free schools which — supported by local rates, and managed by 
local committees elected by the ratepayers — " shall impart 
secular instruction only ; leaving to parents, guardians, and 
religious teachers the inculcation of doctrinal religion, to afford 
opportunities for which the schools shall be closed at stated 
times in each week/' A very hearty response was given by 
the different audiences to the proposition, and to the addresses 
in support of it delivered by Combe and Mr Simpson. One 
remarkable phase of Combe's power is apparent in these 
addresses — that is, the facility with which he varied his theme. 
Speaking on the same subject and for the same object at com- 
paratively short intervals, he was so full of stores of reflection 
and argument regarding education that each address was 
sufficiently distinct from the others to have been the product 
of a different brain. Indeed, his heart as well as his mind was 
full of this subject, and it was time and lack of physical 
strength which stopped him, not any deficiency of fresh argu- 
ment and striking illustration. On this tour he was making 
what proved to be his last appearances as a public speaker ; 
and his energy, plain and forcible reasoning, and devotion to 
the cause had never been displayed more powerfully — he had 
never carried his hearers more entirely with him than at these 
meetings. 

annual report of Mr WiUiam's secular school, and this induced him, unsolicited, 
to send me £50, one-half to be applied to that school, and the other half in 
defrayinfj the expenses of this meeting, and of a similar one in Glasgow. I 
feel honoured in being made the instrument of his bounty ; but I beg to 
remark that I am not commissioned to convey to you any particular views on 
education as his. You will, therefore, hold me responsible for the particular 
views which I may now address to you." Mr Lombe sent other donations to 
the Williams School besides the one mentioned in this extract. He died at 
Florence on 1st March 18.52, aged .52. 
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The meeting at Edinburgh in November was called to hear 
a lecture by Combe on '* The Comparative Influence of the 
ISTatural Sciences and Shorter Catechism on the Civilization of 
Scotland," and at the close of the proceedings an incident 
occurred which excited considerable interest. Combe in his 
lecture had referred to a report presented to the Tree Church 
Assembly by the Eev. Dr Eobert Buchanan of the Tron 
Church, Glasgow, in which that gentleman described the lower 
classes of his parish as sunk in " almost every species of 
personal debasement." Dr Buchanan further stated : — 

" In that single parish we have met with 151 individuals 
who proclaim themselves to be infidels. In the case of most 
of these men the only God they acknowledge is the laws of 
nature, and the book held in highest reverence among them is 
some socialist periodical, or perhaps 'Combers Constitution 
of Man/" 

Combe remarked with wonder that, according to Dr Piobert 
Buchanan, most of 151 individuals were characterised as in- 
fidels, because they "recognise God as manifested in the 
laws of nature 1 " He was acquainted with Dr Buchanan, and 
respected his zeal and talents. Accordingly, feeling curious 
to discover the effects of this form of infidelity on the condi- 
tion of the individuals, he asked him for the addresses of some 
of the men. Dr Buchanan declined to give them, on the 
ground that he had no right to expose the parties to such 
inquiries as Combe seemed disposed to institute. 

" After the close of the lecture, a working man entered the 
side room of the hall, and, addressing the lecturer, said : ' Sir, I 
am one of the men referred to by Dr Buchanan. My name is 
Charles Don ; I live at 59 Trongate, Glasgow ; and, happening 
to be in Edinburgh to-day, I came to hear your lecture. The 
agent of Dr Buchanan called upon me and examined my 
books, and made a note of the ' Constitution of Man.' Along 
with it were two copies of the Bible, Paley's Moral Philosophy, 
Shakespeare, Byron, and Burns' works, and a variety of other 
books. Dr Buchanan does not mention them.* The lecturer 
said : * Are you sunk in almost every species of personal de- 
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basement and moral degradation?' 'You may look at me, 
sir, and judge for yourself.' He was then requested to stand 
forward and allow a number of gentlemen who were present 
to see him; they found him to be a strong, well-dressed, clean, 
healthy looking young man, whose clear bright eye and 
expressive countenance indicated attention to the natural laws 
of health instead of ' personal debasement.' He added : ' You 
may publish my name, and Dr Buchanan is welcome to visit 
me whenever he pleases.' " 

At Combe's request Mr Charles Don, when he returned to 
Glasgow, endeavoured to discover the 151 infidels, but he and 
a number of working men, who formed themselves into a 
committee of inquiry, were unable to gain any information on 
the subject, and Dr Buchanan refused to aid them. This 
incident had the effect of determining Combe to persevere 
with his work on " Eeligion and Science,'' which would form 
a complete answer to Dr Buchanan's charge that the pro- 
fligacy of his parish was in a measure due to the " Constitution 
of Man.'' One fact indicated much progress in the cause of 
secular education : a number of clergymen had acknowledged 
that it did not mean irreligious education, but only a distinc- 
tion of time and teachers for the different subjects ; several 
agreed to co-operate in the national school movement ; and the 
Eev. Alexander Duncanson, a congregationalist minister at 
Falkirk, boldly preached the principles of the " Constitution," 
and recommended the study of the natural laws to his people. 

A great demonstration of the National School Association 
was arranged to take place in the Corn Exchange, Manchester, 
on the 1st December, and here Combe made what was 
practically his last public speech. About fifteen years before 
he had spoken from the same platform, and the subject had 
been then as now education. " Since that time," he said, " I 
have seen a variety of countries, and have attended to the 
state of education in them all. I have been in the United 
States of America ; I have seen education in Holland, in Ger- 
many, in Switzerland ; and the state of the education of the 
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people in Great Britain is a disgrace to our civilization, com- 
pared with the provisions which are made for it in those 
other countries." Mr Cobden, Mr Milner Gibson, and Mr 
Simpson also spoke ; the hall was crowded with an eager and 
enthusiastic audience, and the proceedings lasted from seven 
o'clock until midnight. The scene delighted him ; the ad- 
dresses in matter, manner, and reception were the best he had 
ever listened to ; he felt that the day of triumph was near ; 
the work was in fitting hands, and so, full of happy thoughts 
and faith in the future, his career as a public speaker was 
closed. 

He returned to Edinburgh on the following day, and was 
obliged to keep his bed on account of a severe cold and the 
exhaustion produced by the exertions and excitement attend- 
ing his journey to Manchester. But he was so eager to spread 
the news of the success of the gathering that he at once 
employed the willing hand of Eobert Cox to write a long 
description, at his dictation, to Mr Lombe. His health was 
becoming every year more uncertain, the attacks of illness 
more frequent, and the period of prostration which followed 
them was longer after each attack. But his pen was still 
potent for good, and his interest in the struggle for free educa- 
tion undiminished. Partly for the purpose of consulting Sir 
James Clark and Dr Abram Cox, he now went to London 
every year; in 1851 he went twice on account of the Exhibi- 
tion, which he believed was to exercise all the civilising 
influence its chief promoter expected. He had met his friend 
Mr Ellis personally for the first time in September 1849, and 
n subsequent visits to the metropolis he generally contrived 
to spend a few days with him at Champion Hill. The Birk- 
beck Schools, and other schools established on the same 
principles, formed an especial attraction for him, and he spent 
much time in them, observing the method of teaching, and 
noting with satisfaction the clear comprehension of economical 
science displayed by the pupils of Mr Ellis. Combe believed 
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that the grand secret of efficient education was to bring the 
young mind into direct communication with the objects and 
agencies of the world, and here he saw that idea in practice. 
The result was apparent in the acquirements of the scholars ; 
and so impressed was he with the power obtained over 
children's minds by teaching them natural realities, that he 
recommended all teachers to spend a month at least in the 
Birkbeck Schools before commencing their career as in- 
structors. 

The soundness and value of Combe's educational views, 
and of his judgment as to the kind of education adapted to 
children of different temperaments, found large appreciation 
even amongst those who dissented from the phrenological 
principles on which he founded all his counsel. Amongst 
others who consulted him regarding the education of their 
children were the Duchess of Sutherland, Mr and Mrs 
Cobden, Lady John Russell, and Lady Eomilly. It has been 
mentioned that on the same subject he had a number of 
interviews with Prince Albert and Baron Stockmar ; and in 
1850 he had an opportunity, at Buckingham Palace, of 
explaining to Her Majesty the Queen his theories of educa- 
tion, based on the physiological development of the royal 
children. Her Majesty was less inclined towards his theories 
than the Prince and the Baron, but his observations and the 
various reports which he prepared by Her Majesty's command 
were treated with consideration. He had consultations with 
the tutors of the Princes, and he was most anxious to induce 
them to study physiology, in order that they might be quali- 
fied to carry out the system of education which he was con- 
vinced would be most advantageous to their Eoyal Highnesses. 
Dr Ernest Becker, a young German and a friend of Liebig, 
who was appointed German secretary to Prince Albert, and to 
take charge of the Prince of Wales in his hours of recreation, 
spent three months in Edinburgh in the winter of 1850-51, 
and studied Phrenology under George Combe; Physiology 
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under the guidance of Sir James Coxe ; and the English 
language under Mr W. M. Williams. The esteem with which 
Prince Albert regarded Combe was evinced in the following 
autograph letter, and in the gifts which accompanied it : — 

" My dear Mr Combe, you have been several times so good 
as to give me a portrait of the phrenological conformation of 
our children ; I take the liberty to-day of sending you 
Winterhalter's view of their physiognomies. May you, in 
looking on them sometimes, remember that their parents are 
very sensible of the kind interest you have taken in their 
welfare. 

" I likewise send you an illustrated catalogue of the Exhibi- 
tion, knowing that you have taken a lively interest in that 
child of mine also. AVe have attempted to give the work as 
much as possible a scientific character ; the shortness of time 
allowed for the completion has, however, been a great draw- 
back. 

" You will be pleased to hear that the importance of 
science to all industries and commercial pursuits is beginning 
to make itself strongly and generally felt, and may be soon 
publicly recognised by the establishment of institutions for 
its connection with those pursuits. Hoping that you are 
quite well, believe me always yours truly, Albert. 

"Windsor Castle, October 29, 1851." 

Except to the members of his own family and to a very 
few most intimate friends. Combe never mentioned these 
marks of consideration on the part of Prince Albert He was 
deeply gratified by them, and throughout his life he took a 
sincere interest in the progress of the royal children. Eor 
the Prince of Wales he entertained feelings of loyal affection, 
of which there are repeated indications in his journals. A 
few months before his death he wrote : — " The Queen and 
Prince Consort have risen far above the prejudices of the age 
in the education of their family, and in a far distant day their 
merits in this, as in many other particulars, will be appreciated 
far more highly than now." 

During this period he was the object of the attention of 
almost every advanced thinker; books and pamphlets on 
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philosophical, political, educational, scientific, and theological 
subjects poured in upon him from all quarters, far beyond his 
powers and time to read. In addition, he was continually 
asked for advice by parents as to the professions or trades for 
which their sons were best adapted ; in many cases the young 
men themselves sought his counsel, and it is surprising how 
many of these applications he succeeded in answering, not in 
mere notes of acknowledgment, but in long earnest letters of 
practical suggestion and direction. He was consulted, too, 
about cases of insanity, and frequently on matters which lay 
entirely in the province of a medical man. There was another 
class of correspondents for whom he entertained much 
sympathy, and who gave him a great deal of trouble. They 
belonged to all ranks, from the artisan to the peer, and were 
of both sexes. They were those whose speculations had led 
them into the stormy sea of doubt as to the existence of God. 
He had no doubts. Although for ten years now he had ceased 
to attend church in Scotland, he was profoundly religious, and 
was as deeply pained by what he called " the wickedness of 
unbelief," as by the bigotry and perversity of those who 
denounced him as an infidel, and his teaching as that of the 
devil. " Doubts as to the existence of a supreme intelligence," 
he said, " arise from some deficiency of the higher organs of 
mind." To one esteemed friend whose views on this subject 
differed widely from his own, he gave this explanation of his 
creed : — 

" I have an excellent, valuable, and attached friend, of great 
talents and attainments, who does not see evidence in nature 
of the existence of a God ; and although to my vision this 
existence is as clearly indicated in nature as my own being is 
by my own consciousness, he and I agree to differ on this 
point, while on most others we agree. To his mind the per- 
ception of design does not necessarily suggest a designer, 
while to mine it does so. When I comprehend the structure 
and uses of the eye, so artificially made, and the nature of 
the sun, I see the one adapted to the other as skilfully as a 
key is to a lock, and yet they are 90 millions of miles apart ; 
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this suggests to my mind that there must have been intelli- 
gence at work when they were formed and adapted to each 
other, and that that intelligence must have been able to grasp 
both at the same time. This intelligence I call God, but I 
cannot tell in what place it dwells, in what form, colour, and 
size it exists. All this is hidden behind a veil in nature, but 
of the fact that it does exist, and, judging from other natural 
phenomena, that it is moral, I am incapable of doubting. 
Such is my creed, but I do not force it on you or any one." 

The expression of this calm, steadfast faith, which underlay 
all his philosophy, was the answer he gave to those who 
doubted. 

The health of Mrs Combe was a source of much anxiety 
to him at this time. At intervals for the last few years she 
had suffered from rheumatism and nervous depression. 
German baths and change of scene relieved her for a time, 
but the malady soon returned, and affected him as much as 
his own failing strength. For himself he was now looking to 
the Dean Cemetery as within hail, but he desired to bid 
adieu to the world in the midst of cheerful surroundings, and 
so in the autumn of 1851 he had the house in Melville Street 
newly decorated and partly refurnished, and he was as 
particular in attending to the details as if he had been a youth 
preparing a home for his bride. At the close of this year an 
unexpected honour was paid to him by strangers. Professor 
Byrd Powell, Tenessee, intimated to him that the degree of 
LL.D. had been unanimously conferred on him by the 
Memphis Institute. He respected this as a token of the 
service he had done. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

1852-1854— CHURCH extension and secular education — LETTER 
TO THE DUKE OF ARGYLL — POSITION OF THE SECULAR EDUCATION 

PARTY LORD MELGUND — POLITICS IN EDINBURGH JEREMY BEN- 

THAM LORD ASHBURTON LORD GRANVILLE STATE OP COMBE's 

HEALTH SIR JAMES CLARK — THE WELSH PEOPLE AND SCHOOLS 

" INQUIRY INTO NATURAL RELIGION" — MISS EVANS — MRS JAMESON — 

LETTER ON EDUCATION TO RICHARD COBDEN SUPERNATURAL 

DOCTRINES AND NATURAL AGENCY MASTERS AND WORKMEN — 

THE CHOLERA AND PALMERSTON PALMERSTON AND THE NATURAL 

LAWS — PHRENOLOGY — CRIMINAL LEGISLATION AND PRISON DISCIP- 
LINE — DEFENCE OF PRINCE ALBERT — PARIS AND LOUIS NAPOLEON 
— PERSONAL REFLEXIONS THE PREPARTION FOR DEATH. 

A MEETING of the friends of the Church of Scotland Endow- 
ment Scheme was held in Glasgow on the 8th January 1852, 
and it was proposed to remedy the evils of demoralization 
among the lower classes of the city by erecting more churches. 
The Duke of Argyll delivered an address in support of the 
proposal, and, in the course of his remarks, he assailed the 
arguments contained in Combe's lecture " On the Comparative 
Inthiences of the Natural Sciences and the Shorter Catechism 
on the Civilization of Scotland." To this Combe published a 
reply in the form of a letter to the Duke, dated 21st January. 
After thanking his Grace for the courteous spirit of his remarks, 
Combe again explained the position of the secular education 
party; he iterated the fact that they were not opposed to 
religious teaching, but simply desired to render all public 
schools acceptable to all sects. The reason why they desired 
to do this was, " Because the order of God's secular providence 
is the same for Jew and Gentile, Pioman Catholic and Pro- 
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testant, believer and unbeliever. The sun shines on them 
alike, ripens their corn by the same process, warms them by 
the same influence, and its retreat to the distant regions of the 
South leaves them all alike enveloped in winter's desolation. 
The atmosphere carries health or sickness^ the storm destruc- 
tion, and the fire warmth or torture to all alike, according as 
they expose themselves, wisely or unwisely to the action of 
the elements. The laws of social well-being which determine 
the production and distribution of wealth, the destitution of 
some and the riches of others, are the same to all ; and secular 
instruction means the communication of knowledge of these 
and other natural things and agencies." He agreed with the 
Duke in lamenting the condition of the lower classes in CUas- 
gow and other large towns ; but instead of attempting to 
combat the evils by endowing more churches, he urged that 
they should establish more and improved schools, separating 
the secular from the doctrinal instruction, in order that both 
might be more effectually taught. He called attention to the 
successful operation of the Birkbeck Schools in London, the 
Williams School in Edinburgh, and the Secular School in Glas- 
gow as practical demonstrations of the kind of education he 
advocated, and of the willingness of the working classes to 
profit by it. The Glasgow Education Association circulated 
2000 copies of this letter, and large numbers were also distri- 
buted in Edinburgh. The Duke was not converted, but the 
passage of argument was so far friendly that he shortly after- 
wards visited the Phrenological Museum, where Combe ex- 
pounded to him the leading principles of Phrenology. They 
met again at dinner at Sir James Coxe's, where, with Sir John 
M'Neill and others, they discussed some of the points of 
difference between them : and the Duchess of Argyll brought 
her two eldest sons — the Marquis of Lome and Lord Archibald 
Campbell — to Combe, in order to obtain an account of their 
phrenological developments. In the North British Review for 
May there appeared an article in refutation of the " Constitution 
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of Man/' which was ascribed to the Duke of Argyll. The 
reviewer discussed the claims of Phrenology as the true science 
of mind, and decided against them. Combe did not answef 
the article, for he believed it could not influence any man 
who understood the subject. 

The contest between the advocates of a system of national 
education based on the Catechism and the Confession of Faith^ 
and those who sought to establish a national system of unsec- 
tarian education, was carried on vigorously and earnestly by 
both parties. The mass of the people in England and Scotland 
were apathetic, because ignorant; but they were roused to 
sign petitions for both parties ; deputations waited on Lord 
John Russell and Lord Granville ; bills were drawn up and 
thrown aside, but only to make way for the same proposals to 
be renewed in a slightly different form ; and the government 
of the day found it difficult to arrive at a conclusion as to 
what measure would be most satisfactory to the people and 
most beneficial for them. The " Manifesto " party in Edin- 
burgh had prepared a bill, which was supported by the majority 
of the Scottish clergy, and appeared to have a fair prospect of 
being passed. Against this measure Combe made strenuous 
exertions, and he was in a different position now from the one 
he occupied when he wrote to Mr Ellis that he had no 
coadjutors. Many clergymen had come to understand that he 
was not proposing an irreligious education ; Lord Dunfermline 
had expressed his readiness to give his support to the unsec- 
tarian system ; and Lord Melgund, although defeated in hia 
first effort, was actively engaged with Combe in organising 
opposition to the " Manifesto " party, and was ready to bring 
in his own bill again, or to give his support to any similar 
measure which the Government might offer. The following 
letter to him explains the position in which Combe stood \-^ 

" Edinburgh, \htlh Ma/rch 1952. 
" Dear Lord Melgund, — I have received letters from the 
Rev. Dr M'Kerrow and the Rev. Mr Baynes of Nottingham^ 
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agreeing to take the platform here with men of every persuasion 
in favour of a purely secular system of national education, but 
their other engagements will prevent their appearing before 
the middle of April. On Tuesday I met the Itev. Henry 
Eenton, Kelso, at Lord Dunfermline's. Mr Renton repeated 
his readiness to appear with these gentlemen, and he hopes to 
induce a dozen of United Presbyterian ministers to go with 
him. Lord Dunfermline thinks that your lordship's best course 
of action will be to abstain from introducing a bill this session, 
and try to rally as many members as possible in opposition to 
the ministerial scheme, in the hope that, after defeating it, they 
may unite in something better. Mr Tlenton came to me yes- 
terday, when I put him fully and fairly in possession of all 
that I knew about the education question, and its different 
sections of promoters and opponents ; and especially told him 
honestly that there were many more persons disposed to take 
the same view of the question that I do than the religious 
opponents believed ; and that, although they might not have 
the power to carry a scheme of their own, they could prevent 
a sectarian one from being adopted. He was m.uch interested 
by the details which I gave him, and which were new to him ; 
and at the end of a t$.ree hours' conference he said that not 
only did he not object to co-operate with me, but he was con- 
vinced that by a little effort an association might be formed on 
the purely secular principle, which would act powerfully on 
the public mind ; and that if funds could be found he and half 
a dozen more would visit every town in Scotland having 3000 
inhabitants and upwards, to rouse the people in favour of the 
secular scheme. He proposed to try to form such an associa- 
tion in the second week in May, when the members of tlie 
United Presbyterian Synod will meet in Edinburgh. On com- 
paring his experience in addressing the people on the purely 
secular scheme with that of Mr Simpson and myself, he has no 
doubt of the triumphant success of such an agitation as he 
proposes. 

" We ventured to differ from Lord Dunfermline in regard to 
the introduction of a bill for Scotland, if the present Parlia- 
ment shall last till autumn. We consider that union in mere 
opposition is union on a negative, which leaves positive prin- 
ciples undetermined and unadvanced, and therefore leads to 
nothing ; whereas the discussion on your Lordship's bill would 
force principle into the arena, and lead to advance in thinking, 
although it might fail in reaching a partial result at present." 

Mr Eenton went to London at the head of a deputation, and 
VOL. II. u 
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strenuously opposed the sectarian scheme which had been 
fostered by the " Manifesto " party. He was supported by 
the influence of the Minto family, and his own position as a 
clergyman made it clear to those in power that the secular 
movement was not the outcome of infidelity, as it had been 
represented to be in the face of reiterated explanations of 
its objects, and of the practical demonstration of its aims in 
the conduct of the existing secular schools. 

In the midst of these discussions, and as part of the work 
in furtherance of the cause, Combe wrote an article on Mr 
Ellis's educational works for the July number of the Wcst- 
minstcT Revicio. Writing to Dr John Chapman, the editor, 
in explanation of what he proposed to do, he reveals some of 
the conditions under which he worked. 

" My present intention is to preface the notice of the book 
by a brief statement on three points— 1st, The necessity for 
educating the people, for, strange to say, there are many most 
respectable Tories and religious persons of both sexes who do 
not yet see the necessity. 2d, What should the people be 
taught ? And 3d, Who should teach them ? — ^.e., should 
they be taught by lay teachers supported by rates, or by 
volunteer religionists as at present ? It is not my forte to 
write upon other men's ideas, and I therefore do not promise 
to follow any plan you may lay down, if you disapprove of 
this, for my thoughts run strongly in their own channel, and 
cannot easily be turned aside, and always lose in vigour and 
vivacity when interrupted. Still I should like to have your 
ideas stated in simple propositions like the foregoing, that I 
may know them, and I shall give effect to them so far as I 
can." 

Dr Chapman's only suggestion was that he should include 
a few other wofks besides Mr Ellis's ia his review, and this 
was accordingly done. 

Although not in robust health at this time. Combe was in 
good spirits, Writing to Mr Boardman, New York, and ex- 
pressing a hope that he would visit Edinburgh, he said — " The 
resuming of dividends by the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and 
Baltimore Bailroad, although only 3i per cent, per annum. 
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has had the ejffect of placing us in easy circumstances after 
seven or eight years of forced economy, and we find the differ- 
ence a great comfort as our years advance. We are not what 
would be called rich in this country, but our habits are simple, 
and we have the elegancies as well as the comforts of middle 
life. We should L"ke to give you a taste of our social condition 
as a practical commentary on our phi] osophy." In this pleasant 
frame of mind, on the 18th May 1852, he says : — " Cecy and I 
set out this morning in excellent health (thank God) for London, 
and arrived at Sir James Clark's, 22 Brook Street, at half-past 
10 P.M." One of the objects of this journey was to find a 
candidate for the representation of Edinburgh in Parliament in 
the Whig interest. But this was difficult, because — 

"An ultra-liberal party has sprung up in favour of a large 
extension of the suffrage, triennial parliaments, and vote by 
ballot, but cemented together by the most narrow fanatical 
spirit in religion. Combined they turned out Macaulay, and 
combined they could return two members against both Whigs 
and Tories. They require the candidates to pledge themselves, 
not only in favour of the above three points, but to vote 
against the grant to Maynooth College. This party consists 
of two sections, — Voluntaries, who object to all endowments for 
religion, and Free Churchmen who object to Maynooth, because 
it is religious error, and patronise endowment of ' the truth,' in 
other words, of themselves, if they could get endowments. 
But every statesman knows that it would be gross injustice to 
repeal the small grant of £26,000 per annum to Maynooth, 
and that such an act would render Ireland ungovernable ; and 
no man of character has yet been found to submit to all these 
pledges, although half-a-dozen have been applied to. So in- 
veterate is the fanaticism, that on its being urged that a 
parliamentary inquiry is about to be made into Maynooth, and 
that they should suspend their decision till the result be 
known, they answered — 'Maynooth is a sin, and there can be 
no such thing as a rightly administered sin.' " 

With Sir William Gibson Craig, he applied to Colonel 
Eomilly and others to stand for Edinburgh, but without 
success. Maynooth and the general bigotry of the population 
constituted obstacles which no persuasion could overcome. 
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On the 30th May, he, by appointment, waited on Prince 
Albert, and after some conversation on educational matters, he 
was informed of a curious circumstance, which he recorded in 
his journal. 

" The Prince then mentioned that a gentleman had lately 
applied to him for leave to dedicate a scientific treatise on 
naval architecture to him (translated, I think, he said),hecause 
'it would be the first in the English language/ ' Impossible/ 
said the Prince. 'Nevertheless true/ The Prince was in- 
credulous, and sent a note to the Admiralty begging them to 
send him the best treatise on naval architecture. The answer 
came — ' No such book exists in the English language.' He be- 
came curious to learn by what rule they built their ships. 
They had measurements which were practically known, but in 
forming the curves on which the ship's sailing powers depend, 
they were guided wholly by the eye and the hand ! ' How by 
the hand ? ' ' You may well ask that question/ The Prince 
then placed the palm of his hand on the window shutter, drew 
it carefully along, and said — 'that's the way they do. They 
actually feel the curve by passing the hand in that way over 
the planks as they are placed on the skeleton ribs, and they 
raise or depress, extend or contract them according to their 
estimate of the approach to an ideal model existing in the 
operator's head ! ' I expressed surprise. ' Yes,* said the 
Prince, 'the English boast of being a practical people, but was 
there ever such an example of it as this ?' The safety, glory, 
riches of the country depend on their success in shipbuilding, 
and their knowledge of the art is wholly practical. No wonder 
that they spoil many vessels.' " 

The following extracts from Combe's journal illustrate the 
social phase of this sojourn in the metropolis : — 

" 3rf June, 1852. — Dr Neill Arnott [the inventor of improved 
fire grates and other heating apparatus] dined with us to-day. 
He mentioned that Jeremy Bentham had an old female ser- 
vant whom he had taught to speak in his own style. Di' 
Arnott called one day on Bentham, and asked if he was at 
home. * Pie is circumambulating, sir ! ' was the answer. ' Oh, 
I'll go to him and circumambulate with him.' He was shown 
into the garden round which Jeremy was walking. He called 
on another day which happened to be wet. ' Is Mr Bentham 
at home ? ' Yes, sir, but he is gyrating/ ' I'll go in and talk 
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with him while he is gyrating/ He was shown into the 
library^ where Jeremy was sitting in a rocking chair close to a 
pillar, and keeping himself rocking by pushing his feet against 
it. If Dr Arnott had not used these words, the old woman 
would have thought him no philosopher, and unworthy of her 
master's society. 

" 4^A June, — I dined with Lord Ashburton, and met Lords 
Lansdowne and G-ranville, the latter the successor of Lord 
Palmerston as foreign secretary. Sir James Clark and six 
other persons made up the party. Lord Lansdowne recog- 
nised me as his acquaintance at Isch], but soon left to go to 
the Queen's concert. He was dressed as a Knight of the 
Garter, and looked well. Lady Ashburton is a large woman, 
fair, nervous lymphatic, with a large head and big anterioi' 
lobe. She is said to be a clever woman, uneducated beyond 
fashionable accomplishments. She retailed a new sarcasm 
against Mr Cobden. Some one has called him ' the inspii-ed 
Bagman, who believes in a cotton millennium.' This was 
greatly enjoyed by the company, who seemed to dislike Cob- 
den. The aristocratic circles, I am told, seek to hide their 
essential ignorance and selfishness in a perpetual persillage 
and detraction. Thomas Carlyle and his wife came after 
dinner. They both affirmed that they had met me at Dr Weill's in 
Edinburgh twenty-five years ago, but I could not remember 
them. I saw them only for a moment before going away. 
His forehead has large knowing organs, with Eventuality and 
Comparison large, but Causality not so big ; I could not see 
it well, however, on account of the hair and the rapid glance 
allowed me. His temperament is high nervous bilious. Lord 
Ashburton is dark, nervous bilious, towards fifty apparently ; 
the knowing organs and Comparison predominate. His 
manner is very pleasing. Lord Granville is nervous lymphatic, 
and has a well-developed average anterior lobe. I could not 
see the rest of the head in either owing to thick hair. He 
also is pleasing in his manner. In the drawing-room they 
took seats apposite me, and talked upwards of an hour on 
Phrenology and education. Both knew enough to put relevant 
questions, and make serious and judicious remarks, and we 
embraced a large number of topics. Lord Ashburton said 
that he was anxious to improve the schools on his estates, and 
would probably send some teachers to study at the Birkbeck 
SchooL Lord Granville said that the further he proceeded in 
Phrenology the more interesting it became." 

Combe had, in the course of years, gradually ceased to make 
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detailed phrenological estimates of the distinguished men 
whom he met, and confined himself to a simple general obser- 
vation of their temperaments and most marked organs, 
as in the foregoing passages. Latterly, indeed, he merely re- 
cords names, unless when some subject of conversation 
especially attracted his attention. Amongst intimate friends 
his phrenological opinion of particular persons was frequently 
desired ; but he shrank from any approach to levity in speaking 
of the science ; and those who made inquiries from mere 
curiosity were dismissed ungratified, if not with a grave re- 
primand. 

On leaving Sir James Clark's, Combe went to his nephew, 
Dr Abram Cox, at Kingston. On examining his chest with 
the stethoscope, Dr Cox found sub-iniiamation of the left lung 
with congestion. No pain or outward symptoms, except those of 
an ordinary cold, had indicated the presence of the disease, and 
he had intended to go to Mr Ellis's on the day he was ordered 
to bed. Sir James Clark visited him immediately on learning 
that he was ill, and gave him the consolatory information, that 
except the congested lung, he was in a sound condition. In 
obedience to the directions of Sir James Clark, Dr A. Cox, and 
Sir James Coxe, the plans of the Combes were entirely altered, 
and instead of going to the Continent, they arranged to spend 
a couple of months travelling leisurely in the south of 
England, and making occasional visits to London, in order that 
Combe's medical advisers might observe the progress his lung 
was making in the process of absorption. They accordingly 
paid a visit to Mr T. H. Bastard, at Charlton, Dorsetshire ; 
and in August they journeyed through Wales, accompanied 
by Mr Ellis's family. Referring to the scenery of Wales, 
Combe disposes of it with an honesty which, if generally 
observed, would considerably reduce the bulk of many books 
of travels; he says, "for details see the guide-book." But 
here, as everywhere, he entered the schools and studied the 
condition of the people. 
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" The Welsh are the best race of Celts I have seen. They 
have books in Welsh, and a great many dissenting chapels, 
maintained by themselves, in which Welsh is preached. There 
are schools also mainly supported by themselves, under the 
patronage of the National, or British and Foreign School 
Societies. They are industrious, and do not appear in squalid 
poverty. Still there are strong marks of their Celtic cha- 
racter. They are dirty, Le.^ the children have unwashed feet, 
faces, and hands ; their clothes are in general dirty although 
not ragged ; the cottages and humbler houses for tradesmen, 
shopkeepers, and small farmers are destitute of all beauty or 
taste inform and proportioQ, exactly like the same edifices in 
Celtic Scotland — stone and lime put together without an idea 
of pleasing proportions. They have dry stone walls where 
hedges would tbrive ; the harvest is half finished, and we see 
the most slovenly fields, the grain and potatoes choked by 
weeds, the reaping performed in the most tawdry manner, the 
sheaves ill-formed and ill-bound. There is scarcely an attempt 
at ' stocks,* and the stacks are without form or comeliness. 
Our clothes given out to wash are returned dirtied rather than 
cleaned, and as to the dressing of them, it is wretchedly done. 
Their brains have the Celtic narrowness in the anterior lower 
region, and Ideality is deficient. But the population is much 
mixed, and one sees many finely organised, and some very 
pretty auburn-haired children with blue eyes, whose brains 
are of Saxon forms." 

His experience of the school at the village of Beddgelert 
afifords a fair example of all the others. 

** We visited the British and Foreign Society's School taught 
by Mr Thomas Morris, a man of thirty or so, with a large 
head, large broad anterior lobe, but considerable propensities. 
His manner to the children was mild; but they were an 
inferior set ; a few had well-formed brains, a few very defec- 
tive, and the majority large animal organs, large Self-Esteem 
and Love of Approbation, with moderate moral and intellectual 
organs. They are the children of miners, and slate quarrymen, 
and agricultural tenants and labourers. In their attire (many 
were barefooted) and dirty faces, they indicated neglect. About 
eighty are in attendance. They do not know a word of 
English except what is taught in the school, and they seem to 
learn little there. The ISTew Testament is the only book they 
use that has both languages ; their other school-books are those 
patronised by the Society and the Irish National Commis- 
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sioners, very good in fhemselves ; but after hearing the highest 
class read a very few simple sentences, I tried how much they 
understood, and was speedily arrested by discovering that they 
did not understand my questions. The teacher translated 
them into Welsh, and they answered in Welsh, and then found 
a few English words, showing that they were not ignorant but 
embarrassed by the, to them, foreign language. The school was 
built and opened only eighteen months ago, and some of the 
best scholars were absent. Not twenty of them hear English 
spoken anywhere. They have a few maps, but no objects and 
no pictures. The teacher made the class repeat a lesson in 
English grammar, which they did fluently enough; but on 
asking them to give an application of the definite and inde- 
finite articles, which they had technically described, the idea 
was so new to them, that they stared and were silent. Such 
is the result of the voluntary system in education ! The difii- 
culties which these poor teachers have to contend with are very 
great, and they are inadequately assisted. The clergyman 
here is a Puseyite, and takes no charge of the school, and the 
proprietors seem to leave it unheeded after having assisted in 
building it. The teacher's salary, including all emoluments, 
is £40 per annum." 

The Combes travelled from Shrewsbury to Coventry where 
they spent a few pleasant days with Mr Charles Bray, whose 
hospitality they enjoyed on several occasions and at whose 
house they first met Miss Evans, (now Mrs G. H. Lewes, 
and distinguished as " George Eliot" in literature). Mr Bray, 
a ribbon manufacturer, and the proprietor of the Coventry 
Heraldy took an active interest in educational matters and in 
the advancement of liberal principles. He was in Coventry 
what Combe was in Edinburgh, the stedfast advocate of un- 
sectarian education and the opponent of bigotry. Erom Coventry 
tlie Combes proceeded to London. Dr A. Cox and Sir James 
Coxe again examined Combe's chest, and reported that little 
progress had been made in the process of absorption, but as 
the greater part of the left lung and the whole of the right one 
were sound, the disease might remain dormant and life go on 
for years with only a slight diminution of strength. He had 
been feeling comparatively so well that he had hoped for a 
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better report; but the disease caused him little discomfort; he 
was thankful for so many enjoyments, and he returned to 
Edinburgh resigned, and resolved to make the most of the 
time which might remain to him. 

He reached home on the 22d September, and his first 
thoughts were of his work on Natural Religion. The task he 
had set himself was in his eyes the most important which 
man could attempt. He approached it with anxiety and a 
deep sense of the responsibility attached to it, but also with 
the conviction that the world would be helped forward in 
happiness by what he had to say. The basis of the work had 
been laid down in the three pamphlets, " National Education," 
"The Relation between Religion and Science," and "What 
should Secular Education Embrace ? " But there was still 
much to do in formulating the principles into one complete 
work. There was also much in what he had to say which 
would startle and even shock friends whom he esteemed, as well 
as much that, to many wise and earnest minds, would appear 
dangerous to the welfare of mankind. Conscious of the mis- 
apprehensions which would certainly attend the interpretation 
of the work, he sometimes hesitated, and doubted if the day 
had yet come when it should be put forth. 

" I have often misgivings about my intended work on 
Natural Religion, and think that men will elaborate in due 
season all that I could tell them, and more truly and effectually 
than I can do, when they are prepared for it, and that until 
then it will have little effect. Again, I think it is a duty to 
record aU the truth that I know and believe to be useful, and 
to throw it out for consideration, leaving its effects to its 
native force. The 'Constitution of Man' and my other 
writings have certainly tended to advance the views of some 
men who are influential for good ; and apparently had I not 
published them the same ideas would not yet have appeared 
in the same form. It is a higher principle to do what seems 
right and to leave the consequences to God's Providence, than 
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to shrink from labour and trust to some one else doing the 
work. I shall do my best, therefore, to expound the subject ; 
so help me God." 

Grave as his cast of thought generally was, it was rendered 
still more grave by his present condition. Sir James Clark's 
watchful anxiety over his friend's health was as remarkable as 
the energy he displayed in finding so many opportunities of 
seeing him, and in maintaining a frequent correspondence with 
liim on many subjects, despite the heavy demands upon his 
time and strength made by his attendance on the Eoyal 
Family and private practice. He made a point, during these 
latter years, of always seeing Combe for an hour or two when 
the Court rested at Holyrood on the way from Balmoral to the 
south. Instead of dining at the Palace Sir James would send 
a note telling Combe to have a chop ready for him, and 
thus obtained an extra hour to devote to his friend. When 
he saw him in this October (1852) he gave Combe the agree- 
able tidings that his lung was convalescent. The informa- 
tion elicited this reflexion : — 

" Some persons call for a personal God, who shall listen to 
their prayers and relieve them individually, and say that by 
the natural laws God cares not for the individual. How 
different is my feeling. In the constitution which He has 
given to the lungs, He has provided for my individual restora- 
tion, and apparently the process is now going on, even on the 
very verge of 65. Surely this is a far nobler way of provid- 
ing for my welfare, far more consonant to all rational and 
elevated notions of a great moral and intelligent Euler, than 
the method of my calling on Him for aid, and His conferring 
it as a special favour in consequence of my urgency and faith ! 
I recognise His power, goodness, and design as forcibly as if He 
appeared personally." 

All this applied to the work he had in hand. " One use of 
the near aspect of the grave which I have had," he wrote to 
Horace Mann, " has been to stimulate me to print for the 
private consideration of my friends^ some views of natural 
religion which have long been floating in my mind. They 
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will be all in type, if my present state of health continues, by 
April next, and I shall send you a copy. They will dis- 
appoint you, for I find the subject enormously difficult, and I 
have delayed the task too long. I have not cerebral vigour to 
do justice to it. ^N'evertheless, I shall point out how abler 
minds should go to work to reach truth." 

Whilst he was working steadily at this book, he was also 
taking part in domestic enjoyments, and in entertaining 
occasional guests. Miss Evans spent a fortnight in Melville 
Street, and Combe was as much delighted by her powers 
as a musician as he was amazed and interested by her 
acquirements as a linguist (including Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
German, French, and Italian) and her profound knowledge of 
the different schools of philosophy, combined with a thoroughly 
feminine and refined nature. She was at this time assisting 
Dr Chapman in editing the Westminster Eevieio, and until she 
ceased to be connected with it early in 1854, she had frequent 
occasion to correspond with Combe, and always wrote with a 
pleasant recollection of the days she had spent in Edinburgh. 
Mrs Jameson, the author of the " Legends of the Madonna,*' 
was another guest who brightened his hours of relaxation and 
with whom he could discuss the serious subjects which 
occupied his thoughts. Amongst these the education question 
was still prominent. 

He had counted much upon Cobden's influence in carrying 
a suitable measure, and was somewhat disappointed by the 
receipt of a letter from him taldng a desponding view of the 
prospects of the system he advocated. His reply explains all 
that he wished and hoped to attain. 

"Edinburgh, llth October, 1852. 

"My Dear Sir, — I duly received your letter of the 4th 
September, on the subject of National Education, and read it 
with great interest ; but mingled with feelings of regret at 
the unfavourable view you take of its prospects of success. 
The object aimed at is so important, and your position in 
relation to it so influential, that I hope you wiU forgive me 
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now when quietly settled at home, for again bringing it under 
your consideration. 

" You are right in saying that our chief difference lies in 
the question as to what is practicable. I admit your superior 
opportunities of judging on this point ; and if the ensuing 
session of Parliament, or any other session within your life- 
time, were finally and irrevocably to decide the matter, I 
should surrender in despair. But you have given the world 
the most illustrious proof in recent times that a sound prin- 
ciple is capable of being realised in practice, and, moreover, 
that when urged with adequate zeal and ability, it is irresist- 
ible. In a nation's progress, a few years are of subordinate 
importance ; but if ever a great end is to be achieved, the 
efforts to accomplish it must have a beginning and a middle 
before they can have an end. You say that I appear ' to 
have confounded two things quite distinct, whether a system 
of National Education can be carried out in our day in this 
country, and what kind of education it shall be.' You add, 
' a State Education may fail quite as much as a private 
system, in these essentials of usefulness which you (I) have 
pointed out/ and you refer to my account of the schools in 
America as evidence of this failure. Allow me to assure you 
that I clearly see the distinction you here point out ; and 1 
subscribe to the possible, nay, probable tmuporary failure of 
a national scheme ; but my urgency for efforts to realize an 
organized system remains unabated. In the voluntary system 
of education, the leading object is not to teach things that 
may conduce to the temporal well-being of the scholars. The 
practical men who pursue this world's wealth for their own 
sakes, are, with a few honourable exceptions, not great 
educators. They want cheap labour, and that degree of in- 
telligence which shall enable the child to learn to practice 
some small department of skilled or unskilled labour with 
success. They will educate to this extent, but no farther. 
The religious men, again, have the church or chapel constantly 
in view as their grand object. They desire to teach first 
the doctrines that may bind the conscience of the child to 
their own altar, and they will add only such secular know- 
ledge as, in their opinion, may be useful and compatible with 
this end. Eut what is wanted is an education of the people 
as moral and intelligent, as well as labouring and religious 
beings: an education which shall aim at enabling them to 
deliver themselves by progressive steps, and in successive 
generations, from the filth and degradation, physical and 
moral, and the stolid ignorance and imbecility in which the 
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majority of them now exist ; and at elevating them into tlie 
condition of moral and intelligent judges of the natural causes 
of their own happiness or misery, and at infusing into them 
mental vigour sufficient to reach and maintain themselves in 
a state of well-being by a cheerful and habitual compliance 
with the requirements of these causes. To realize such a 
scheme of education, the sectarian educator must be set aside ; 
the worldly minded accumulator of wealth must be en- 
lightened and humanized, and the people must be roused 
to perceive the advantages, and urgently to desire the prac- 
tical introduction of it. This is a gigantic task, but so was 
it a Herculean labour to abolish slavery, to emancipate the 
Eoman Catholics, to procure Parliamentary Eeform, and lastly 
Free Trade. But there were giants in philanthropy and in 
intellectual acquirements in those days triumphantly to per- 
form these glorious achievements, and there are still, I sin- 
cerely trust, great spirits walking this earth able and willing 
to do as much for the education of the people. 

" I acknowledge that water can never, by its own motion, 
rise higher than its fountain head, and neither can education, 
by whatever machinery imparted, go beyond the intelligence 
of the educators. But it is possible to construct a water-course 
which shall waste the water, obstruct its flow, and prevent it 
from ever rising to the level of its source. So it is with educa- 
tion. Place it in the hands of men whose chief object is not 
to promote the temporal well-being of the people, but to 
attach them to a creed, and you throw obstructions in the path 
of the philanthrophy and intelligence which would devote 
themselves to this end. The scheme which I desire to see re- 
commended to Parliament and the people is one which should 
simply form the inhabitants of a social district into a corpora- 
tion, with power to tax themselves to erect and maintain a 
school for instruction in the conditions of social well-beinci. 

o 

I should have no objection to add power to raise a rate for 
religious teaching, provided that no man should be bound to 
pay it who did not approve of the religion taught by means of 
it. This simple machinery, would, in time, change the 
character of our schools. In the first place, the highest lay 
intelligence could act with effect on the system to be pursued 
in the school, by appearing on the platform and advocating 
his own advanced views, which he would have a rifjlit as being 
subject to the tax, to do ; whereas at present this intelligence 
is sedulously excluded from influence over the schools of a 
religious origin. Mr William Ellis has offered to give instruc- 
tion in the conditions of social well-being in several schools 
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supported by the subscriptions of religious persons, and 
generally they have declined to admit him. I am e^c officio a 
trustee of John Watson's educational institution here ; twelve 
managers are chosen annually from about 100 trustees, who 
are entrusted with the practical management of the institution, 
and I have been anxiously excluded. I have been proposed, 
and rather than admit me, the trustees agreed, la3t year, to 
use the ballot to decide on the twelve, they hadng hitherto 
been nominated by the chairman of the institution. If the 
ballot falls on me I may get in. itTow, were we all taxed to 
support schools, we could urge our views in a way which we 
cannot do as mere voluntary subscribers. Moreover, and in 
the second place, the Act of Parliament which limited the in- 
struction to the conditions of temporal, individual, and social 
well-being, would give a different direction to the thoughts 
and aims of the religious men. Their churches and chapels 
being banished to the separate schools, they would exert their 
understandings to render the secular instruction really efEcien t 
for its end. In a very brief space of time, comparatively, they 
would, by the sheer necessity of their position, be forced to 
study the real merits of secular instruction, and having dis- 
covered these, they would act on them. This takes place in 
America. Men like Horace Mann, Dr Howe, and Henry 
Larnard have an influence there which no individual can wield 
in this country, unless avowedly sectarian, and then he can 
act only on his own sect, and under the trammels of his creed. 
The general ignorance of the natural conditions of well-being 
which still prevails in the United States is the cause why in- 
struction in this knowledge is not, to a large extent, introduced 
into their schools ; but their laws leave the doors open for the 
entrance of a higher state of knowledge, and give the professors 
of it a legitimate right to urge its introduction, which is 
\\'holly wanting here. You, my respected friend, in Parliament 
stand in the position which Horace Mann does in America. 
You have a right to lay bare the nakedness of the existing 
schools, and to urge Parliament and the nation to introduce a 
better system. Fulfil this great mission and I am satisfied. 
Leave it to the people who pay to teach what they please, 
limiting the instruction in the secular school to the conditions 
of temporal well-being, and you cannot fail. Whatever prin- 
ciples lead to that end will, sooner or later, find their way into 
the schools, and all the sooner that there will be no rival ob- 
jects to exclude them. 

" One word more ; you say that you ' would not prefer mix- 
ing secular and religious teaching, but I would not set out 
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with prohibiting such a union where it was desired by others.' 
Neither should I, if I saw any possibility, in a national scheme, 
of avoiding injustice and oppression of the minority in such 
cases. Whenever a school district is absolutely unanimous in 
its desire to mix them, as in your parish, by all means let this 
be done ; only let the legislature provide that even in this 
case the Government Inspectors shall have a right to see that 
the secular instruction is not a sham, and also, that if there 
be dissenters they shall not be taxed to support a religion 
of which they disapprove. 

" I regret that the liberal electors are voluntaries in educa- 
tion as well as in religion, but I regard them as open to con- 
viction, and you could wield a powerful influence in bringing 
them to sounder views." 

About a year after the foregoing letter was written, Cobden 
and John Bright at Manchester boldly advocated the separa- 
tion of religious from secular instruction; Lord Ashburton 
made a speech to the same purpose, and the Times supported 
them. These influences, Combe said, had caused an advance 
of public opinion in Scotland, and he believed in England 
also, equal to seven years of ordinary discussion. But Cobden 
doubted if more than one per cent, of the Scottish people 
demanded a secular system, and Combe replied : — 

" Substitute the word wishes or desires, and you are very 
wide of the mark. The Scotch are physically brave, but so 
cautious and so ' afraid of the folk/ that, morally, they are 
cowards until they are convinced, and then they are as brave 
morally as physically. Now, for centuries they have been 
trained in deference for the Catechism and the Bible ; those 
who have come to see the evil of rendering them tests in 
common schools, and attempting to found secular education oa 
them, still remember their original opinions, and how strongly 
they held them, and they know that many are still of their old 
faith. This renders them averse to demand a secular system, — 
to come forward, in short, before their unconverted brethren, 
to declare their new opinions, and to fight the battle with them. 
But if you had access to private society here you would soon 
be convinced that the numbers who desire a secular system 
are legion, and comprise by far the -most advanced and vigorous 
minds in the country. The demonstrations on the other side 
are organised by the clergy, and conducted for purely clerical 
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purposes. This is well understood in Scotland; and also that 
the demonstrations have no solid foundation in reason, not 
even in sincere conviction on the part of the majority who 
assist in making them. I say this advisedly and from know- 
ledge. We had a parallel case two years ago on the May- 
nooth Grant. Everywhere large public meetings were held 
and headed by the same men who now advocate the Catechism, 
and they denounced every member of Parliament who should 
vote for that grant. But the government stood firm, passed 
the grant, and the people of Scotland gave themselves no 
trouble about it ! The same result will follow from limiting 
government interference to secular teaching. If you and Mr 
Bright will stand out for it and lead opinion, you may rely on 
a triumph as certain and far sooner than in the case of the 
corn laws." 

Combe's health prevented him attending the education com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to give evidence ; and Lord 
John Eussell, when unfolding his plan of national education 
to Parliament in April 1853, whilst he spoke with respect of 
Combe's proposals as deserving of the utmost consideration of 
the House, fell into the common mistake that he desired to 
exclude Christianity. This brought forth from Combe, in cor- 
respondence and in the Scotsman, a repetition of the explana- 
tions of his real position ; and he found it necessary to iterate 
tliem as long as he lived. The phrase " Godless Education " 
had been applied to the system he advocated, and there con- 
tinued to be a large class of people who either could not or 
would not see the plain distinction between instruction based 
upon the laws of nature with separate hours for doctrinal 
teaching, and instruction which should exclude religion. 

" To teach supernatural doctrines as the basis of natural 
agency is preposterous ; and to imagine that any education 
which does not impress on the understanding the invariable 
character of natural agency, and the inevitable results that 
Follow from it, can prove effectual in regulating conduct in 
practical affairs appears equally chimerical. While the super- 
natural is taught in schools as the basis of the natural, the 
natural will never be taught at all with practical effect. 

" Lord John Eussell regards my ascribing divine authority 
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to nature as ' dangerous/ Dangerous to what ? I cannot 
answer this question except ' to superstition.* The religious 
emotions exist in man, and are very powerful incentives to 
action. They may be directed in infancy and youth to any 
objects or doctrines. To say that the direction of them to 
respect God's natural laws is dangerous, is absurd ; while to 
teach God's order of governing in nature without reference to 
Him, leaves that teaching unwarmed, unhallowed, and un- 
supported by the religious emotions, and it loses greatly in its 
interest and its practical influence over the youthful mind." 



The Scotch Education Act of 1872, as already mentioned, 
carried into effect nearly all that Combe so earnestly advocated : 
the Church control of the schools is abolished, although the 
anomaly remains that the Normal Training Schools continue 
under the direction of the Established and the Eree Churches ; 
religion forms no part of the inspection of schools ; separate 
hours are appointed for religious instruction, either at the 
opening or closing of the schools, and parents may withdraw 
their children from these classes without the children being 
placed at any disadvantage in regard to secular instruction ; 
and no parliamentary grant is made for itistruction in religious 
subjects. If the Normal Training Schools were likewise 
released from Church control, and if the study of physiology 
and of elementary social economy were made more prominent 
in the subjects of education, the system for the introduction of 
which Combe struggled so hard would be completed. He was 
throughout consistent in claiming for every individual the 
right to choose his own creed in religion without being visited 
by social penalties of any kind. Eor this he was handed over 
to perdition by both Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
When asked to join an association to check the progress of 
the Eoman Catholics he peremptorily declined. *' The true 
way," he said, "of combating both Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant arrogance, in my opinion, is to enlighten, humanise, and 
liberalise all classes of the nation by improved education.'' 

Although he did not take an active part in the public dis- 
VOL. u. X 
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putes between masters and workmen, he had occasion to give 
his opinion regarding a strike of the engineers : — 

" I have decided only one point against them, which, how- 
ever, I see that some of them disavow, namely, that it is 
unjust on their part to attempt to dictate to the masters what 
men they shall employ, — unskilled labourers, for example, or 
apprentices, or any other sorts of men. Every one of them has 
a rii^ht to sell his labour, and every master has a right to 
purchase it, on whatever terms they can agree upon ; and the 
combined engineers have no right to dictate to any one, 
although they have an undoubted title to accept or reject any 
terms offered directly to themselves " 

The winter of 1852-53 was chiefly occupied in the prepara- 
tion of " An Inquiry into Natural Eeligion, its Foundation, 
Nature, and Applications." 

" May %tli. — This day I have finished my work on Natural 
Eeligion. God be thanked ! My work is now done ; the com- 
pletion of this book gives me pleasure equal to that which I 
enjoyed in finishing the * Constitution of Man/ I grieve at the 
pain it will give to many excellent persons when it is pub- 
lished ; but I have the firmest conviction of its essential truth, 
and of its doing good adequate to compensate manifold this 
unavoidable evil. I do not contemplate its immediate publi- 
cation. In Edinburgh I should be sent into social banish- 
ment were it known." 

Although this banishment would have been a severe trial to 
him at his age, he did not fear it for himself ; but Mrs Combe 
was much dependent on society ; they had lost part of their 
social circle on account of the heterodox views expressed in 
the " Life of Dr Combe," and he did not wish to subject her to a 
still greater trial by the publication of this work. He took 
every precaution to restrict the circulation of the book to those 
few friends whose corrections and improvements he desired to 
Jiave in order to prepare it for posthumous publication. He 
printed 100 copies, which were enclosed in sealed wrappers, 
and about fifty were distributed to his friends. The printers 
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were bound under a guarantee to prevent any of the proof 
sheets leaving their office, and to deliver to him all waste 
sheets with the complete copies. On the title page he inti- 
mated that the work was " not published, but confidentially 
communicated by the author," and in a preface* he desired his 
friends to regard it as a strictly private communication. All 
these precautions did not mean that he had arrived at any con- 
clusions of an impious character, or different from the views 
which he was known to hold. But in this treatise he had 
brought into a focus all that had appeared in his other works 
on the subject of religion, with the addition of the results of 
his increased experience and reflexion, and such farther ex- 
positions as appeared to him requisite to give a connected 

* The following is a copy of the preface : — "In the month of September 18^)2, 
I returned, in a precarious state of health, to pass the winter in Edinburgh ; 
and as the issue of the malady was doubtful, I became anxious to put on record 
certain views on Natural Religion, which had been gradually unfolding them- 
selves and accumulating in my mind from youth to advanced age, and many 
portions of which were scattered disjolntedly through my published works. 
These I collected, arranged, and supplemented by new and connecting observa- 
tions, with the design of presenting a more intelligible outline of the subject. 
I started from facts in nature which appeared to me to be ascertained, and pur- 
sued the argument through its various branches to what seemed its logical re- 
sults, unmoved by its deviations from established doctrines and authorities. 
The work was intended for posthumous publication, if ever published at all ; 
but being unwilling to cast upon the world opinions differing so widely as 
mine do from the views of the age, without having them subjected to the 
scrutiny and criticisms of individuals competent to detect their errors, who 
might enable me to amend or modify them, or, if necessary, to withhold them 
from publication altogether, as the caUs of truth might dictate, I have printed 
a few copies for private distribution. In presenting these to such friends as 
may do me the favour to peruse them, I beg to stipulate that each individual 
shall hold the copy presented, as communicated to him or her persoTially and 
cmifidentiallyj and that the work shall on no account be treated as a published 
book, or be lent, reported on, quoted from, criticised in print, or discussed in 
social circles. I shall be deeply grateful to those friends who may agree to per- 
use it on these conditions, for the freest commentaries on it, addressed to my- 
self ; and I pledge myself to hold all their communications to me as strictly 
confidential. To some this anxiety about restricted circulation may appear 
weak and unworthy ; but those who know the state of religious opinion and 
temper in Scotland, and can appreciate the pain which the ebullitions of that 
temper might give to a circle of attached relatives and friends, will understand 
why, on their account, I shrink from an encounter with them, which I should 
fearlessly brave if I stood alone.— Edinburgh, 6iA May 1853." 
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view of the conclusions at which he had arrived. They were 
the outcome of his life's thought, and seemed to him to lay 
the foundation of a new religion in which God should be re- 
cognised guiding the affairs of daily life through the laws 
which He had established in nature, and which He had 
endowed man with faculties to see, understand, and obey. 
The issue of the work in this private manner was tentative ; he 
found, as he had often done before, that in it he had simply 
given utterance and shape to the thoughts which many 
entertained. Several of the friends to whom he presented 
copies wondered that he should hesitate to publish it ; and in 
this hesitation he was, as he admitted, influenced by local and 
personal considerations. The result of the communications he 
received, was, that four years afterwards (1857), he published 
the book with additional matter, and the original text re- 
modelled, and in great part re-written, under the title of the 
" Relation between Science and Eeligion/* 

Meanwhile, having finished the work which was the producit 
of so much anxious and yet delightful labour, he proceeded 
with Mrs Combe to London. There he was the spoksman of a 
deputation to Lord Granville, who was the President of the 
Committee of the Privy Council on Education, and explained 
at length the views of the advocates of secular education. 
Mr James Simpson was with him, and this was the last occa- 
sion on which these old friends and coadjutors acted together 
in behoof of the object which had formed one of the strongest 
bonds of union between them. On the 2d September of this 
year (1853) Mr Simpson died suddenly in Edinburgh of disease 
of the heart, at the age of 73. His services to the cause of 
education were recognised by the government granting a pen- 
sion of £100 a-year to his two unmarried daughters. 

A month was spent by Combe in London and the neighbour- 
hood, during which he had opportunities to visit prisons and 
discuss their discipline with the Government Inspector of 
Prisons, Mr J. G. Perry ; and to converse with Dr Lyon Play- 
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fair on secular and scientific instruction. Then on the 10th 
July he sailed in the Baron Osy for Antwerp, a pleasure which 
he had never expected to enjoy again. Two months were 
occupied in revisiting favourite places in Germany and Swit- 
zerland, and on his return to London at the end of August he 
made this note in his journal. 

'' AugiLst 2^. — Cool Showers. — Cecy has returned in perfect 
health, and I am certainly improved in strength and in ability 
to sustain cold or cool air. We have enjoyed much, and I feel 
most grateful to the Unknown Intelligence and Goodness 
which called me into existence, and has prolonged my powers 
of enjoyment to this advanced age. Advanced it is for me, 
although for more robustly constituted men it would scarcely 
be reckoned old age. The change in my mental condition, from 
my vigorous days, is now very conspicuous. Formerly every 
feeling vibrated at the slightest touch, and from the large size 
of the affective organs in my brain, I was constantly labouring 
nnder anxiety and earnest desire in one form or another. 
Now age has blunted that activity, and I neither hope nor 
fear, nor desire with any intensity. A quiet tranquillity has 
succeeded to a state of internal agitation, and T enjoy a calm 
existence in each hour as it passes. Intellectually the change is 
equally conspicuous. In former years there was a well-spring 
of thought in my brain, which gave me a large internal world 
of interests, and excluded to a great degree the recognition of 
external objects and phenomena. Even in travelling I looked 
outwards by an effort, and was ever ready to fall back into my 
internal domain. This arose from the observing organs beiuf 
less developed, and also much less exercised than the refiecDive. 
Now I am no longer conscious of a spontaneous flow of ideas 
of any value, and the external world suftices to fill my whole 
sensorium to its entire satisfaction. In Switzerland I sat in 
the carriage and gazed on the scenery with a placid pleasure ; 
and for hours in succession no other conceptions entered or 
arose in my brain. In the railway cars and steamboats I 
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could sit for hours with entire satisfaction thinking of nothing 
and doing nothing, enjoying simple hodily and mental repose. 
This state of existence, although not a very elevated one, I 
find to be exceedingly enjoyable, much more so than that of 
the days of keen sensitiveness, ardent desire, and intellectual 
fervour. I suspect that my present condition approximates 
l)retty closely to that of the great majority of mankind when 
in the enjoyment of good health, and not oppressed by external 
evils ; and also to that of the lower animals when in their 
natural and normal circumstances. If so, they have much in 
life to rejoice in.'' 

There is in this passage a degree of observation on his own 
condition which shows that his mental activity was still con- 
siderable, even in apparent rest. One incident occurred during 
a call on Dr Lyon Playfair at the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, Marlborough House, which gratified Combe much, and 
affords an indication of the many directions in which his in- 
fiuence was felt. An assistant of Dr Playfair, a young soldier 
named Corporal Mack, had asked to be presented to Combe, 
and, when introduced, told him that with some companions in 
his regiment he had formed a reading club ; they had read the 
" Constitution of Man" aloud, and had commented on it, and 
it had exercised a practical influence on the habits and views of 
himself and comrades. From many parts of the world Combe re- 
ceived similar spontaneous testimony to the value of his work. 

After an excursion to Belfast to see his nephew, James 
Combe, who was now at the head of a large engineering firm, 
and to visit his friends the Dunvilles, Combe returned to 
Edinburgh towards the end of September in a much better 
state of health than when he had set forth in May. His inte- 
rest in public events was undiminished, and when the cholera 
again appeared in this country he was anxiously desirous that 
practical measures should be adopted to arrest its progress. 
The Presbytery of Edinburgh applied to Lord Palmerston to 
learn whether or not the Queen meant to appoint a day of 
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general fasting and prayer to avert the evil. His Lordship 
replied in a letter which exactly embodied Combe's senti- 
ments, to the effect that a national fast would not be suitable 
to the circumstances of the moment. The following sentences 
might have been extracted from Combe's writings : — 

" The Master of the universe has established certain laws of 
nature for the planet in which we live, and the weal or woe of 
mankind depends upon the observance or the neglect of these 
laws. . . . When man has done his utmost for his own safety, 
then is the time to invoke the blessing of heaven to give effect 
to his exertions." 

The Presbytery expressed its astonishment at this letter, 
designated it as unchristian, and declined to enter it in their 
minutes. " This," said Combe, " is the counterpart of the 
secession clergy, who in 1743 set down the repeal of the 
statutes against witchcraft as a national sin! The press is 
condemning the Presbytery, and in society people are laughing 
at them." 

Lord Palmerston was at this time acting in another matter 
which engaged Combe's sympathies — namely, in framing a 
new system of prison discipline. The failure of all previous 
efforts to reform the criminal, and the revelation of the cruel- 
ties perpetrated in the Birmingham prison,* under the mistaken 
idea of compelling the prisoners to perform their allotted taskS; 
without reference to their physical condition, had drawn public 
attention to the whole subject of criminal legislation. Combe 
entered into the discussion with his usual earnestness. His 
leading views on the subject have been already explained. 
Now, the turning point of the whole question appeared to him 

* One instance, quoted by Combe in a letter to Sir James Clark : — " Governor 
Austin, because a lad had not strength to turn a crank 10,000 times a day, 
deprived him of food in order to force him to do the task, in other words, to 
increase his muscular power, an indispensable requisite to his performing it 
The want of sleep and food diminished his power ; he failed again in his ta^ik, 
and then he was put into a strait waistcoat and collar, and strapped to the 
wall until he became insensible — all in diametrical opposition to the course of 
nature as revealed in the human organism." 
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to be— "Shall the influence of the brain and the nervous 
system be recognised by our law makers and home secretaries 
as fundamental in the treatment of criminals, or shall we go on 
for another half-century on the spiritual hypothesis that their 
cranium has nothing to do with their conduct, and need not 
Lg regarded in their treatment T In the hope of helping for- 
ward an improved system of criminal discipline, Combe wrote, 
in November, an article which was published in the Westmin- 
ster Review iu April 1854, and, with considerable additions, 
issued as a pamphlet of 105 pages in the May following, under 
the title of " The Principles of Criminal I^egislation and the 
Practice of Prison Discipline Investigated." Desirous of 
bringing as much authority as possible in favour of his theories 
to bear upon our legislators, he submitted the proofs to Sir 
James Clark, with the request that, if he could agree with the 
arguments, he would sign, and induce other physicians to sign, 
a certificate to this effect : that the fundamental principle on 
which the pamphlet was based, namely, *' that criminal legis- 
lation and prison discipline will never attain to a scientific, 
consistent, practical, and efficient character until they become 
based on physiology, and especially on the physiology of the 
brain and nervous system, was a sound principle ; and, most 
strongly entertaining this conviction, we recommend Mr 
Combe's views to the consideration of all who take an interest 
in these momentous subjects." Sir James not only signed this 
certificate himself, but was indefatigable in inducing others to 
sign it, and it was accordingly endorsed by Sir B. C. Brodie, 
Sir Henry Holland, Professor Richard Owen, Sir John Forbes, 
Dr John Conolly, and Dr William B. Carpenter. Differing 
as most of these gentlemen did from Combe's particular 
physiological views, their combined sanction of his funda- 
mental proposition regarding the method of dealing with 
criminals was of importance in securing the serious considera- 
tion of men in power to wliat he had to say. 

In this pamphlet Combe reviewed what had been done in 
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the way of prison discipline; discussed the systems adopted 
in Millbank, Portland, Dartmoor, and Pentonville, and con- 
trasted them with those adopted in the State Prison of New 
York, the Eastern Penitentiary, Philadelphia, the Eauhe Hans, 
near Hamburg, and in Valentia, Spain, Whilst arguing for 
the adoption of a system which should aim at reforming rather 
than punishing the criminal, he distinctly asserted that " in the 
treatment of each offender society has a right to employ every 
degree, of severity that may be necessary to defend its own 
interest," vengeanee being excluded. Mere physical penalties 
he denounced as useless, and proposed the substitution of a 
system of training which should enable the offender to under- 
stand that honesty was the most profitable policy. But he 
desired above all that crime should be checked at its source by 
the education and training of the young. The pamphlet 
was received with approbation by those whose experience 
qualified them to be the best judges of its value. Baron 
Alderson said it was " one of the most valuable and suggestive 
books on the subject I know," and he quoted from it in his 
charge to the grand jury at York in December 1854; Judge 
Conklin in America supported its conclusions, and Professor 
Mittermaier in Germany incorporated the substance of it in a 
work on Criminal Legislation which he was then preparing. 

In 1853 Combe's nephew, Sir James Coxe, M.D., who had 
edited the works of Dr A. Combe, revised and re-wrote the 
anatomical portions of the fifth edition of the " System of 
Phrenology," in order that the work might present the results 
of the researches of physiologists into the structure of the brain 
up to that date.* There was no advance in Phrenology to 
notice since the publication of the fifth edition in 1843. The 
cause of this stationary condition of the science appeared to 
Combe to " arise from the circumstance that the individuals 
who first introduced it to' the world, and also their coadjutors 

* The pages rewritten were 81 to 96, 113 to 144, and four new pages were 
added, marked 141* to 144*. 
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in elucidating, extending, and diffusing it, are either dead or so 
far advanced in life as to be no longer capable of new investi- 
gations ; while the body of facts and deductions which they 
hive published have been, and still are, far in advance of public 
opinion, but so imperfectly known to and appreciated by the 
class which labours to extend the boundaries of science, that 
fewer motives are presented to young men to cultivate this par- 
ticular field than to prosecute other more popular departments 
of investigation. The only advance which, in these circum- 
stances, could be expected has actually occurred — namely, a 
wider diffusion of Phrenology, and a juster estimate of its 
merits among the people at large. Its influence is now 
discernible in general literature, and in educational and other 
reforms." 

The beginning of 1854 found Combe confined to the house 
with a severe cold. A bed was erected in the library, and 
there, amidst his books, with Mrs Combe always at hand to 
lead to him, or to find the particular work he might require, 
and with his desk so arranged that when in the mood he could 
add some improvement to the " Inquiry into Natural Eeligion ;" 
or write out some additional illustration of the religion he 
sought to teach; or stir some flagging friend in the cause of 
education with one of his carefully written arguments ; or scold 
a tenant for the neglect of some part of his bargain ; or give 
M'ise and useful counsel to the troops of young men and 
maidens who regarded him with awe, as the man who could 
almost read their thoughts, and sought the help which was 
always willingly and most earnestly given — in the midst of 
tliese comforts and with these occupations Combe was able 
to endure his ailment with philosophical equanimity, and to 
find many compensations in his surroundings. He saw his 
wife unusually well, and it delighted him that this winter she 
was able to gratify her taste for the Italian Opera. Madame 
Caradori was the prima donna of the company then performing 
at the Theatre Koyal, and Mrs Combe said that in acting she 
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approached nearer to her mother than any one who had appeared 
bince that great actress had left the stage. So much was Mrs 
Combe impressed by Madame Caradori's genius that she wrote 
a letter to the Scotsman comparing her with Mrs Siddons. 

Combe had by this time almost resolved to publish his 
" Inquiry into Natural Eeligion/' and writing to Dr Charles 
Mackay, 18th January, he said : — 

" I am not a believer in Clairvoyance or in other spiritual 
communications ; but Mrs Combe and I often talk of ' a spirit 
of the world* (electrical perhaps), which seems to communi- 
cate between us and our friends ; that is to say, when we 
earnestly talk about them we very often hear from them or 
about them unexpectedly immediately after. Your letter to 
me of the 14th January is a remarkable example in point. 
On the 14th January we were talking of you, and feared you 
were unwell. She opened the glass door of the book-case to 
look for a book, and said : Here is ' Egeria'* which you wanted 
and could not find, and she gave it to me. I read portions of 
it on Sunday and Monday, and it lies still at my bedside. 1 
said to her : ' 1 should like that he (Dr Mackay) could find 
time to read my Inquiry, for I do not like to offer him the 
dedication of it until I hear that he is not offended by it, and 
he is the friend of all others in this country to whom I should 
wisli to dedicate it, because he is the first who has seen and 
published the grand future that awaits poetry when she shall 
discover her own true vocation as the tuneful organ of the 
higher attributes and relations of human and external nature.' 
Next day your letter reached me." 

Dr Mackay at once assured him that he was not at all afraid 
of the consequences which might arise from his being identified 
with the views expressed in the '' Inquiry." 

The final arrangement of it for the public was, however, still 
in the future, and the subject which most immediately engaged 
Combe's attention in January was the slanderous and absurd 
attack on Prince Albert in connexion with the Eussian war. 
He looked upon the charges as ridiculous in the extreme, be- 
cause they made His Eoyal Highness act in direct opposi- 
tion to his own character and interest. The scandal was 

^ "Egeria," by Dr Mackay, was dedicated to Combe. 
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easily extinguished by tlie statement of a few plain facts in 
Parliament; but before Parliament opened, it had assumed 
terrible proportions in the eyes of an excited and ignorant 
mob, led and deceived by a few sensation-mongering papers. 
Many earnest pens at once took up the defence of the Prince^ 
and Combe's was amongst the first. He felt deep indignation 
at the clamour, and wrote two long letters in the Scotsman and 
one in the Morning Chronicle, endeavouring to recall the people 
to reason by a calm, clear, and systematic statement of the 
position of His Eoyal Highness. He sketched his previous 
career, reported what he had heard of him in Germany, re- 
viewed the active part which the Prince had taken in fostering 
the best interests of the nation, and in furthering all schemes 
which promised to be of practical use in ameliorating the con- 
dition of the people, and in advancing science and education. 
The conclusion of the second letter will show the tenor of the 
others : 

" As a moral reformer he must be obnoxious to all who hope 
to promote national progress through insurrection, war, and 
new political combinations, irrespective of the possession of 
knowledge, cultivated moral and religious principle, and self- 
control by those who are intended to wield electoral or legis- 
lative power. As a moral reformer he must be hateful to all 
wlio, conscious of their own stinted capacities and attainments, 
tremble for their social position should the lower and middle- 
classes be thoroughly instructed and civilized. As an advocate 
of the application of science as a guide to prosperity, he may 
probably appear as dangerous to those who dread science and 
its applications as revolutionary, and would prefer perpetuating 
the reign of habit, authority, and antiquated opinions as the 
safest guardians of national well-being. But in proportion as 
tlisse classes of persons have reason to fear or dislike the 
Prince, so his character and reputation become sacred and dear 
to every progressive and patriotic mind." 

The letters were vigorous, and obtained the more weight 
with the public because the writer was unconnected with the 
Court. There never was scandal so unfounded, and there 
never was one which evaporated so quickly as this one about 
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Prince Alberb. In Jane, Combe was again summoned to the 
presence of His Eoyal Highness, who personally thanked him 
for his services. He also, in the course of an interview of an 
hour and a-half, conversed confidentially with him regarding 
Lord Palmerston and Louis Napoleon, expressing an opinion 
of the latter very different from that which he subsequently 
entertained. 

July and August were again spent by the Combes on the 
continent. At Munich, Combe returned a visit which Barou 
Liebig had paid him in Edinburgh, and he was present at the 
opening of the Bavarian Crystal Palace. Schools, prisons, aiid 
the picture-galleries, as usual,occupied the chief part of his time ; 
and he wrote Lord John Eussell an admirable description of 
the system of education pursued in Switzerland. The journey 
homeward was made through France, and observing the 
activity and gaiety of the capital, he exclaimed, " Paris is too 
young for me/' He saw the Emperor several times, admired 
what he had done for the city, and owned himself puzzled by 
his character and achievements. 

" The meaTis by which he has placed himself in his present 
exalted position imply such a deficiency of natural moral prin- 
ciple in his mental composition, that, like his great prototype 
Napoleon I., he will run constant risks of making shipwreck 
of his fortunes against the eternal laws of justice. Prosperity, 
by stimulating his ambition, and exciting him to acts un- 
controlled by conscience, may prove more disastrous to him 
than adversity ; and he may add another to the numerous ex- 
amples afforded by history (although still little understood), 
that there is an actual divine government of the world wliich 
bafiies all human ability when it pursues national greatness by 
means condemned by the great principles of benevolence and 
equity. Promising, therefore, as present appearances are, I 
cannot help regarding him as a great meteor in the European 
horizon, which, although now emitting only bright and cheer- 
ing rays, is liable at any moment to explode in disaster and 
destruction to all within the reach of its influence." 

A series of seven letters to the Scotsman, afterwards issued 
as a pamphlet, gave an account of this, tour. His health had 
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been good throughout the greater part of the journey, and at 
Augsburg on the 25th July he made this note: — "This is 
Cecys birthday; she has now completed sixty years, and 
enters on her sixty-first. We thank God ever and anon for so 
much health, strength, prosperity, and enjoyment, for both of 
us have enjoyed Munich very much. I limit my exertions to 
my strength ; rest by far the greater part of the day ; take 
food in small quantities every three or four hours night and 
day, and by doing so I have a constant feeling of hien-etre 
which renders life truly enjoyable. I see now that for the last 
fifteen years I have positively suffered from habitually over- 
working myself physically and mentally, and attempting to 
support my strength by eating at one time more than I could 
well digest. The bad digestion in later years impelled me to 
abridge more and more the quantity I ate, without increasing 
the number of meals, and hence arose a state of habitual maU 
aise when I had any exertion to make." It was fortunate 
that he was in this good condition, for whilst taking a drive in 
the neighbourhood of Lucerne, the carriage was overturned into 
a shallow stream. Combe was thrown over his wife, and 
struck his head against the side of the carriage ; Mrs Combe 
was almost unhurt ; her maid, who had been beside the driver 
was tumbled into the water, but escaped with little injury. A 
stiff neck and some nervous weakness were the effects of the 
accident on Combe, but he was able to travel to Zurich on the 
second day after the occurrence. Here he took a day's rest 
and occupied the time with reflexions on death and his own 
condition, studying the changes he observed in himself with 
philosophical interest, and noting them with scientific pre- 
cision. 

"Zurich, August 8. — One generally speaks and thinks of 
death as if it were an occurrence of a casual character caused 
by a fever, consumption, a severe injury, or something abnormal 
causing the corporeal functions to cease their action. This 
description is correct previous to the middle period of life ; 
but at that time a natural process of decay commences of 
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vhich death is the issue ; so that it is a long and very gentle 
>rocess, and disease is really an interruption of it, bringing it 
■uddenly to a close. Here am I at least half dead, and yet 
iujoying much. In comparison with what I was and could do 
hirty years ago, I am more than half dead. My head is bald, 
ny teeth are mostly gone, I am a good deal deaf, my sight is 
tvailable for reading only by the aid of spectacles, my digestive 
)0wer and breathing power are diminished by one-half; on 
nany days I desire only to sit and look outwardly or talk 
ightly. I can read very little without falling asleep, write 
3ut little at a time without being fatigued, walk only about 
:wo miles in a day, and sleep enormously. All this is partial 
leath, and an evident preparation for it ; and yet it is very 
igreeable, and I am very happy. The bluntness of the senses, 
ind the dulness of the brain render me insensible to many 
lisagreeable impressions and annoyances, and the moral 
sentiments and intellect being the faculties still alive and 
most active, I find objects to interest and gratify them every- 
where. My organism is constantly liable to run into a state 
of painful thinking, accompanied by anxiety and irritability ; 
but by James Coxe*s skill I have discovered that this arises 
only from over exertion, physical or mental, or too long fasting, 
or eating improper food, and I am able generally to discover 
the cause, and to remove it, and then the condition of calm 
enjoyment returns. I write these remarks because I have 
seen many persons suffer severely in the decline of life from 
sinking of the vital power, and the irritability attending it, who, 
it appears to me, might have greatly mitigated their sufferings, 
perhaps removed them, by removing their causes. I now see 
the great wisdom of my late brother Andrew's method of act- 
ing during the many years in which he was in a condition re- 
sembling that which I have now reached. It is right also that 
justice should be done to nature, and due acknowledgments 
made of the benevolence of Nature's God, even in death." 

On his sixty-seventh birthday he wrote : — " I am as 
cheerful as at any period of my life, and wait the appointed 
day in calm reliance on Him who gave life for a season, and 
by whose laws it comes to a close." 
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CHAPTEE X. 

1355-1856. — THE RUSSIAN WAR THE TURKS AND THE RUSSIANS 

MISS DIX AND LUNATIC ASYLUMS " PHRENOLOGY APPLIED TO 

PAINTING AND SCULPTURE " THE CURRENCY QUESTION IMMOR- 
TALITY LETTER TO HORACE MANN SEVERE ILLNESS SUBMISSION 

TO THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT KOSSUTH THE INFLUENCE OP PRE- 
VALENT CREEDS THE WATSON INSTITUTION — LAST TOUR ON THE 

CONTINENT OBJECT OF HIS WORK ON " SCIENCE AND RELIGION." 

The war with Russia, which was at its height in 1855, was 
depressing trade, arresting progress in social reforms, raising 
taxes, and under its shadow, Combe said, " nothing flourishes 
but orthodoxy and drunkenness." He did not believe in 
" peace at any price," yet he went farther than John Bright or 
Cobden in declaring against the necessity of war. He ex- 
plained his principles in a letter to the Peace Congress in 
1853, and in letters to the Eev. Dr Eobert Lee and to Cobdea 
in 1854-1855. To the latter he wrote: — 

"Edinburgh, 6th January 1855. 
" My Deak Sir, — Your letter of 9th December gave me much 
pleasure, and I have since read your speech in Parliament on 
tlie war. In its grave and earnest tone, and its comprehensive 
reasoning, it appeared to me altogether befitting the subject 
and occasion. There was only one point in which I differed 
from your view of the war, and it was this. You seemed to 
me to leave out of sight the Emperor of Eussia^s proposal in 
the secret correspondence to partition Turkey. The English 
Ministry knew that this was his object, although in their 
correspondence previous to the publication of the secret pro- 
posals they could not publicly say so. I use that proposal 
as a key to the intention entertained by him in all liis 
subsequent diplomatic demonstrations. Mr Bright also omits 
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all reference to that proposal; I read every word of the 
pamphlet in vindication of his celebrated letter, and found it 
so complete, on the basis which he took up, that it created 
wonder how the ministry could so stultify themselves ; but 
then, in my opinion, the basis was not complete — he omitted 
the Czar's proposal to partition the Turkish dominions, and 
this makes a vast difference. 

" In my individual capacity, I go further than either you or 
he against the necessity of the war ; but I am quite satisfied 
that my notions are not such as any statesman, in the present 
stage of public conviction, could act upon, and, therefore, I 
have never pviblished them, although I wrote them to a friend 
before hostilities began. They are these: — 

" I, fanatically, as you once told me, believe in an actual 
divine government of the world on moral principles. Now, 
the Turks have, through defective brains, or a false religion 
and irrational political institutions, remained in a state of 
helpless barbarism, while the European and Christian nations 
have been rapidly advancing in civilisation. They have be- 
come a public nuisance, and their imbecility and vices bring 
them under that law of nature which sternly decrees reforma- 
tion or destruction as the only alternatives left to such a 
people. They have failed to reform themselves, and the only 
other alternative is destruction. They are presented as a prey 
tempting to their nearest ravenous neighbour, who is suf- 
ficiently ignorant and sufficiently barbarous also, to be inclined 
to undertake the task of destroying them; for, observe, no 
thoroughly enlightened and civilised people would willingly 
undertake this work; for reasons to be immediately stated, 
Kussia is so qualified and inclined. 

" Well, suppose that Europe had left the Eussians to take 
their will of the Turks, what then? A war of extermination 
between the Turks and Christians, like that which occurred in 
Greece, would have ensued; and after horrible calamities the 
Turks would have been exterminated or driven into Asia 
Minor, where they would have found a civilisation as low as 
their own, and been in their proper places. Would such a war, 
would the military occupation of such a country, have added 
to the strength of Eussia? In my opinion, quite the contrary. 
Her share of Poland has weakened her. Turkey would have 
weakened her in two ways — first, by the insecurity of the 
possession for a century to come; secondly, by extending her 
own colossal dimensions, for in proportion to the advance of 
the Eussian people in intelligence will the difficulties of ad- 
ministering such an Empire from one focus, St Petersburg, 

VOL. II. Y 
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increase, until they become insurmountable. Constantinople 
might have tempted the Eussian Court to leave their northern 
capital and come to it; and this, by loosening the bonds now- 
binding the most advanced portion of Eussia, would have 
hastened the day of her internal disruption. 

" I have said that no thoroughly enlightened and civilised 
nation would have undertaken the conquest of Turkey, 
although invited, and why? Because the order of God's 
providence being moral, there is only one way to true national 
prosperity and glory — viz., by developing the higher mental 
faculties of the people, and directing them to the improvement 
of their own condition by skill, industry, and honesty, appKed 
to their own soil, and other natural resources, and by honesty 
and benevolence practicaEy carried out in all their foreign 
relations. If I could convert statesmen to this faith (the 
Emperor of Eussia, for example), they would turn from this 
conquest of Turkey as a wise man does from alcohol, as poison, 
in his case to health, in their's to national prosperity. 

"Do I mean, then, seriously to prefer the enactment of the 
horrors which I have described to the course aimed at by 
England and Prance of preserving Turkey, and trying to 
civilise her? I certainly should not do so if I believed in the 
capacity of England and Erance to execute their virtuous in- 
tentions ; but they are not themselves sufficiently enlightened 
to have a chance of success. Both are utter disbelievers in the 
reality of the moral government of the world; and the means by 
which they will try to improve the Turks will be erroneous 
in principle and futile in result. In my opinion, therefore, the 
conquest by barbarous Eussia would, in the long run, be a 
minor evil than the course now aimed at by our statesmen. It 
would resemble the Irish famine, or a crisis in a dangerous 
disease — be terrible while it lasted; but it would be the begin- 
ning of the natural cure. The two barbarous races would ex- 
haust on each other the utmost resources of animal propensity, 
and then, wearied and worn, like two stags that have fought 
till one has died, the stronger (Eussia) would begin the work 
of reconstruction with the Christian population of Turkey on 
a basis that admitted of improvement, and her despotic rule, 
embodying at the same time the essential elements of social 
order (viz., respect for the rights of property and the rule of 
law over the relations of citizens with citizens), would lay the 
foundation for a growing civilisation. 

" Long before she could consolidate Turkey into an element 
of aggressive power against the rest of Europe, the causes of 
her own dissolution before hinted at would have begun to 
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operate ; and perhaps, also, the example of how little she had 
benefited herself by her conquest might begin to open the eyes 
of future statesmen to the true sources of national well-being. 

" But, as I have said, all this is at present, in most men's 
judgment, pure Utopian nonsense; and, therefore, it is in vain 
to urge it on public attention; and as experience is still so 
limited (the United States and Canada being the only instances 
of the successful application of the moral principle, after trying 
the selfish and animal one in vain) I may be wrong in my 
notions, and it might be too hazardous to act on them. 

"I conclude by observing, that among the causes enumerated 
by you in your speech, such as the death of Nicholas, &c., 
that migM occur to prevent the renewal of the war, if we now 
make peace, you did not state the one that I lay stress on — 
namely, that, as he professes to be a highly religious sovereign, 
perhaps, by his perceiving the success of our free trade 
measures and our liberal treatment of our colonies, the con- 
viction might dawn upon him that developing the industry 
and intelligence of his vast Empire was not only a more 
Christian, but a more certainly successful mode of raising the 
wealth, power, and grandeur of Eussia than the conquest of 
barbarous hordes of Turks and Tartars ; and that under this 
persuasion he might have ceased to dem/re, conquests, and, 
therefore, not renewed his aggressions on Turkey. But I pre- 
sume this, too, would have been too Utopian for the House 
of Commons." 

The sufferings of our troops at the siege of Sebastopol 
cast a gloom over the public mind ; and Combe, referring to 
the subject, shows the high estimate he had formed of her 
Majesty's intellectual powers. " System pervades everything 
in the palace. If the Queen had been with the army in the 
Crimea, she would have saved it from the horrors caused by 
the absence of all administrative talent." 

In January he learned that payment of the dividends of 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Eailway was 
again suspended. The misfortune disturbed him much less, 
however, than the first suspension, for his wants were now 
fewer than at that time, while subjects to occupy his mind 
and pen were as numerous as ever. He was at sixty-seven 
making the period of life, which is with most people one 
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of mere retrospect, fruitful in active service to the inte- 
rests of humanity. The treatment of the insane had 
always obtained a large share of his attention, and when Miss 
Dix,* from Massachusetts, on her philanthropic mission of 
inspection into the condition of lunatic asylums, arrived in 
Scotland, she at once visited Combe. He entered into her 
project with his customary earnestness in all good work, and 
by his advice and introductions, gave her material assistance 
in those efforts to induce the English Government to appoint 
the Eoyal Commission of Inquiry into the condition of Lunacy 
in Scotland, which resulted in the establishment of the Scot- 
tish Board of Lunacy. 

In May he completed his work on " Phrenology applied to 
Painting and Sculpture,'' and it was published on 1st June. 
The greater part of it had appeared at intervals in the 
Phrenological Journaly but he had improved and added to the 
work iu the course of his annual visits to the principal picture 
galleries of England and the Continent, and it now formed a 
volume of 158 pages. He travelled on the Continent, with the 
Kev. Dr Kobert Lee as a pleasant companion on various stages 
of the tour ; saw the Paris Exhibition, and contributed to the 
Scotsman a series of his most vivid sketches of the highways 
and byways of France, Switzerland, and Germany. He 
returned to Edinburgh in the autumn "feeble, but other- 
wise well." The commercial crisis of the year called forth 
his important series of articles on the " Currency Question," 
which appeared in the Scotsman in November and December ; 
and, although interrupted by severe illness, were resumed and 
completed in February 1856, These articles attracted wide- 

* "February 4, 1855. — Miss Dix visited us. She is a quiet, active, practical 
lady, between fifty and sixty from appearance, wbo has devoted herself to 
lunatic asylums, prisons, &c. She has induced the United States Government 
to erect twenty-three asylums, and the British Government to institute two in 
Canada and one in Nova Scotia chiefly for middle-class patients. She has also 
induced these two Governments to build a light-house and keep life-boats on 
Sable Island, Nova Scotia." — Combe's Private Journal. 
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spread attention, and when reprinted in pamphlet form, they 
reached a seventh edition within a few months. They elicited 
correspondence and approval from Lord Overstone, A. E. 
Cherbuliez, and others ; and Mr M. B, Sampson (for many 
years the " city " editor of the Times) said that " the highest 
praise is that they read like a chapter of the 'Constitu- 
tion of Man.'" In these articles Combe supplied a con- 
cise exposition of the principles and operation of the Bank 
Charter Act of Sir Robert Peel. His aim was to show that 
the laws which regulate the production and distribution of 
wealth are based in nature and are universal in their opera- 
tion. That money and banking are merely instruments for 
facilitating production and distribution, and are " as thoroughly 
subject to the same laws as the motions of a satellite are to 
those of the principal planet." He therefore sought to demon- 
strate that! it is necessary to the welfare equally of banks and 
their customers that bank notes should not be permitted to 
sink in value below that of the currency of other countries 
using specie as their standard; that certain and immediate 
convertibility alone could maintain the bank note equal in 
value to specie ; and that in certain circumstances contraction 
of issue was indispensable to maintain this convertibility, and 
was, therefore, called for by the best interests of the com- 
munity. The clearness and vigour with which he handled 
this most difficult subject showed no diminution of mental 
power ; and the value of his contribution to the solution of the 
currency problem was extensively acknowledged. 

Whilst he was at Kingston-on-Thames, in June 1855, he 
replied to a letter of fourteen quarto pages, received from 
Horace Mann, dated Yellow Springs, 2d April, advocating 
immortality as demonstrable by reason, and necessary to render 
existence on earth endurable. Mr Mann had read a portion 
of the " Inquiry into Natural Eeligion," but being appointed 
president of the Antioch College, he had mislaid the book in 
the confusion of removal to a new house ; he had misappre- 
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hended Combe's argument, and so wrote this earnest appeal tc 
him to suppress the book for the sake of the many who at 
present accepted him as their guide in the philosophy of life^ 
and who would be unsettled by the publication of these new 
views. Combe answered, giving full expression to his thoughts 
on immortality, and he desired that the answer should be pub- 
lished in his biography. 

" LoNPON, 9i/i Jwne 1855. 

" My Dear Mk Mann, — Before leaving Edinburgh for the 
Continent till September, I received your long, earnest, and 
welcome letter, and my only regret is that you took the 
trouble to write at so great a length before you had read my 
book to the end. It is now two years since it was sent to you, 
and I despair of living to hear your opinion of its * entirety/ 
If you desire me, I shall send you another copy to supply the 
place of the one mislaid. In hoc static I can advert only to 
two points in your letter : 

" 1st. I do not deny immortality to man. My proposition 
is this : God had a purpose in calling man into existence. If 
that design requires man*s existence in a future state, he will 
assuredly live again ; if it does not, this world will see his 
existence close for ever. !Now, my faith in the wisdom, 
power, and goodness of God is so entire, that I surrender my 
future destiny to Him with the same complete confidence that 
I should feel in going to sleep in the lap of the most affec- 
tionate parent. I cannot penetrate into his design in calling 
me into existence so completely as to discover that it cer- 
tainly embraces a future, life, but I see nothing that necessarily 
contradicts it. My faith in Him, however, is so perfect that 
it raises me above all anxiety about it, I know that no 
opinio]i which I can form will have the least influence on the 
fact itself; and why, therefore, should I render myself un- 
happy by striving to extort from God a secret which He 
appears to me to have placed beyond my reach to try my 
laith in Him ? Is this not a higher state of mind than that 
which demands immortality as a right, or clings to it as a 
necessity ? — I mean as a conviction necessary to render this 
life endurable. 

" Is not this intense longing after immortality in a state of 
bliss just a form of egotism ? It appears to me to arise from 
' the love of life/ and self-love, and hope, all combined. 
These are strong feelings in some men, and I have met with 
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several who considered the boon of life necessarily to imply 
it3 everlasting continuance, and who said that God could 
neither be just nor benevolent if he withdrew this gift after 
once having allowed its inexpressible sweetness to be felt; 
but this appears to my organism to be selfishness and exagger- 
ation. I have enjoyed life perhaps as much as most people ; 
but because I have received this boon for sixty-six and a half 
years, I neither feel nor understand on what ground T can 
complain of my Creator if he should have no further duty 
for me to perform, and should in a year or two more lay me 
aside as a worn-out instrument. 

" The first time I heard man's immortality doubted was in 
the year 1810, and as the doubter was a serious and sensible 
friend, I was much shocked ; but I consider my moral and 
intellectual nature to have improved, and my egotism to have 
decreased since those days, and I can now resign myself to 
God's will with entire equanimity, being ready to bless Him 
for what I have received if this life be all, and to rejoice in 
Him for evermore should His bounty be extended through 
eternity. Since 1 reached this frame of mind my heaven has 
been, following out by the aid of Causality and Hope, the 
future progress of the human race in knowledge of God's laws, 
in obedience to them, and in virtue and happiness. I live in 
the future, and in this sense I already enjoy a glorious 
immortality; I can sit for days, and months, and years in 
busy investigation and contemplation of this bright futurity to 
man, and my Benevolence and Ideality and Conscientiousness 
kindle into a glow, and I feel an intense happiness. Faith is 
here supported by Causality — I see not only the promised 
land, but the road that leads into it ; and I see that, of neces- 
sity,' the time will come when myriads will walk in that way, 
and be partakers of a terrestrial existence immeasurably 
superior to ours. It is not necessary to my enjoyment of this 
prospect to feel certain that I shall be a conscious spectator 
of its realisation. In point of fact, when I try to form a 
specific notion of my personal future existence, I am lost in 
contradictions. All my faculties are fashioned for the scene 
in which they now act, and I cannot conceive what they would 
do or feel in a sphere in which there was no matter, no male 
and female, no young and old, no ignorance to be removed, 
no intellectual problem to be solved, no suffering to be relieved, 
no justice to be performed. There must be a n&w mrth, other- 
wise we must be so entirely changed in our nature as to be no 
longer the same beings that we are here. As I cannot com 
prebend this new state, I cease to take interest in it, and repose 
implicitly on God's wisdom, goodness^ and power. 
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^ " I do not enter into an examination of your arguments for 
immortality, for I do not deny it, and have no wish to shake 
your faith in it, if that faith is satisfactory to your own mind 
and supported by your own convictions. I abstain, also, be- 
cause I should hold myself called on to state the other side 
likewise. It is only by considering both sides that we can hope 
to reach truth. You appear, however, not to be aware of the 
state of opinion on this subject in the highest class of thinkers 
in Europe. They, or rather many of them, have given up 
immortality as untenable, and consider me fanatical for 
holding even the modified faith in its possibility which I 
have here expressed. I have been told, again and again, that 
I might safely publish my work, as it stands, in London with- 
out losing the estimation of good and enlightened men, and 
that I might come and reside here, after such publication, with 
undiniinished respectability and usefulness. It is my local 
situation in Edinburgh, in a focus of bitter fanaticism, and 
surrounded by female relations and feeble friends who could 
be made to suffer intensely by the onslaughts of bigotry on 
my reputation, that prevents me from publishing at present. 
My executors are well acquainted with the book, with the 
state of opinion, and with the liabilities of these individuals 
to suffer by its publication ; and as time is of small import- 
ance (there being no injury done if the world should in the 
meantime go past my views), it is probable that it will not be 
given to the world till you, as well as they, are off the scene. 
I differ from you, however, as to the morality of posthumous 
publications. When a man is beyond the reach of personal 
annoyance, the small and malignant minds are deprived of 
their grand inducement to assail, misrepresent, and obstruct 
his opinions. These are then taken up more readily on their 
own merits; and if they be true, they sooner produce good 
fruits ; whereas if false, they more speedily perish and fall 
into oblivion." 

The illness which interrupted the articles on the Currency 
was one of the most serious nature. It commenced in De- 
cember ; but, although in great pain, he entertained the prin- 
cipal members of his family at dinner on Christmas Day; 
again, on 12th January 1856, a party consisting chiefly of 
Americans and Germans dined with him, but on the following 
day he was much worse. On the 31st he was prostrated with 
pain, and Dr James Duncan was called in to assist his regular 
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medical adviser, Sir James Coxe. From the 1st to 3d Feb- 
ruary he was thought to be dying, and on the 8th of that 
month he underwent an operation, in which tlie state of his 
lungs and heart forbade the use of chloroform. He was 
assured of recovery, and he regretted that all this pain would 
have to be endured again within three or four years. But in 
the midst of all his sufferings he acknowledged that they were 
the result of some error committed in ignorance of God's law, 
and believed that it was only through ignorance that they 
could not be alleviated. He was patient in his agony, and 
anxious to learn its cause that he might warn others. A\Tien 
still suffering, although now on the way to convalescence, he 
caused Eobert Cox to write the following note : — 

MeTnorand^cm of a Conversation loith Mr Ge(yrge Coriibe, 
2lst Fehruai^j 1856. 

"Mr Combe in talking of the acute suffering he had lately 
endured, mentioned that during his illness he constantly looked 
forward to death as a great relief, and when in greatest pain 
longed for the grave with an earnestness which now he cannot 
approve of, as he thinks it was too selfish, and not consistent 
with due submission to the plan of the Divine Government. 
He said that at no time has he ever felt that he had a secure 
hold of life, and never made plans extending beyond two years 
for their execution, and that not a day has elapsed in which 
death did not occur to his thoughts as an event probably at 
no great distance. When his brain is examined he wishes 
particular attention to be paid to that part which has been 
supposed to be the organ of the love of life, which in him is so 
v/eak. 

" He mentioned that during his suffering the only parts of 
his conduct which gave him pleasure in retrospect were deeds 
of benevolence. The exhaustion of his nervous system under 
the pain frequently led to intervals of insensibility with con- 
sciousness, and he could then understand from experience the 
truth of what is recorded of martyrs falling asleep under the 
tortures inflicted on them." K. C. 

In his journal he makes grateful mention of his nursus, 
Eobina Ivory (his niece), Helen Steel, who acted as house- 
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keeper and maid to Mrs Combe, and Christina, a housemaid, 
whose surname is left blank. His sisters also assisted occa- 
sionally, and would have done more, but consideration for 
their years rendered it necessary to restrain their affectionate 
ardour. When convalescence began, he recovered with a 
rapidity which surprised himself, as well as every one else ; 
and the letters of congratulation which poured in upon him 
indicated the esteem with which he had inspired many with 
whom he was only slightly acquainted. He had passed 
through all the conscious stages of dying: there had been 
moments when his heart ceased beating, and the end seemed 
to have come. "God seemed a complete mystery to my 
faculties. The conviction of His existence and of His power, 
wisdom, and goodness never faltered; but His nature and 
Being were incomprehensibly mysterious. I had complete 
faith also that I had been called into existence by design, and 
was an atom, however small, in a great plan which had happi- 
ness to man for its chief object, and which would in the course 
of ages be accomplished. And T thought I saw /w?w; it was to 
be realised, by man discovering the laws and relations of his 
own nature, and acting like a moral and rational being in 
accordance with them. I could not comprehend a future life. 
Everything seemed to indicate that I was fashioned for this 
earth and its objects and relations, and I did not expect a 
future existence, and felt no hardship in laying down my 
present consciousness for ever. But I believed that if God's 
scheme included my resuscitation I should certainly live 
again; if not, that it was impiety to complain. My only 
anxiety was for poor deai Cecy. She would suffer terribly 
when T left her. She stood this trial with great efforts, and 
bore up wonderfully and comforted me at the worst; but as I 
recovered, the strain on her system brought her low, and she is 
now suffering." 

His restoration to corr.parative health was so rapid that in 
the beginning of March he was able to resume some of his 
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usual avocations, and he wrote tv/o long letters to Lord Ash- 
burton on education, with particular reference to the education 
of the working-classes. Towards the end of the month he was 
able to receive his friends, Charles Maclaren, Dr Hodgson, 
Professor Henry D. Eogers, the geologist, from Philadelphia, 
and Dr Findlater,* and to discuss with them educational 
matters, and the project of employing a lecturer for a year to 
expound physiology and social economy as examples of the 
divine laws which regulate health and wealth whether men 
understand them or not. On the 30th April he attended one 
of Kossuth's lectures in the Music Hall, and a few weeks 
afterwards the Hungarian patriot breakfasted with him. 

" Kossuth appears to be forty-six or forty-seven years of age; 
a very little under 5 feet 8 inches in height, has a large head, 
large lungs, and well developed limbs, all well proportioned ; 
the brain predominating a little in relative dimensions. His 
temperament is bilious, nervous, lymphatic. His brain is of 
the Teutonic type ; broad, both on the base and top ; the 
coronal region is large, the breadth exceeding the height. 
Self-esteem is much smaller than Love of Approbation, which 
is large. The anterior lobe is not long from front to back, is 
not high, is very broad, and is developed to an extraordinary 
extent in the lower region, and also in the middle region ; the 
upper or reflecting organs being relatively inferior in size to 
those in the other two. Language is large. The result is an 
intellect of wonderful perspicacity, sufficiently logical to com- 
mand assent, but neither comprehensive nor profound in the 
highest sense of the terms. His moral sentiments furnish the 
basis of his thinking, and their dictates, embodied in the most 
appropriate language, and delivered with admirable perspicacity, 
great softness of manner, and deep earnestness, give him great 
influence and impressiveness as an orator. The predominant 
beaevolence, veneration, and justice which distinguish all his 
leading propositions and illustrations, drew forth enthusiastic 
cheers of approbation from the audience. It consisted of 
middle-class citizens, with admirable foreheads and coronal 
regions. They were the highest brains, taking both regions 
into account, I had ever seen in the Music Hall, and as I was 

* Dr A. Findlater had been six years at the head of Gordon's Hospital (for 
education), Aberdeen, but was now devoted to literature, and has since obtained 
especial distinction as the responsible editor of Chamhers^s Encydopcedia. 
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on the platform I saw them well. It was delightful to hear 
the responses to his appeals for justice to Catholics, Pro- 
testants, and religious believers of all sorts, at the hands of 
each other. 

"This morning we discussed the influence of the prevalent 
creeds on civilization, and the necessity for a new reformation 
and a new Luther, which he had announced in his first lecture. 
I asked him how far he would carry his reformation, aad 
on what he would found it. He said that we must have 
dogmas ; that he would take as dogmas those points in the 
Christian religion on which all are agreed, and have a clergy 
that would teach these and their practical applications to 
human affairs. I mentioned that such dogmas wanted a 
foundation and a sanction, that George Dawson and Theodore 
Parker are preaching on the basis of the character of Christ 
l)ut are beating the air merely, and that our new religion must 
be based on God, the natural laws as the instruments by 
means of which He governs the world, and that the clergy 
must expound these laws as Divine revelations, show the 
physical, physiological, and mental mechanisms by which 
they are rendered efficacious, the punishment or sufferings for 
disobedience, and the enjoyment attached to observance ; and 
train the religious emotions to reverence these institntions 
and God as their author, and to regard obedience as worship. 

" He said that he acquiesced in all these views, and that 
thousands in Hungary and Germany entertained them, but none 
would incur the risk of the loss of social position, political dis- 
qualification, theological odium and persecution, and probably 
pecuniary ruin, by avowing them and acting on them ; that 
ultimately, in some centuries, they will prevail and become 
the religion of civilized nations, and that their only chance of 
an earlier acceptance- would be were a great revolution to 
occur on the Continent, particularly in Germany; and then 
the existing Christianity might be abolished because it has 
been employed solely to stifle liberty and to oppress the con- 
science. Christianity, he said, has never aided liberty. In all 
ages and in all countries it has been employed to enslave the 
people and enthral their intellects. In the United States of 
America alone would it be possible to found and find followers 
for such a reformation, because there alone a man forfeits no 
civil rights by his religion." 

Combe, in his letter to Cobden (page 318), refers to his 

connection with John Watson^s Institution. Since 1851 he 

had been striving to introduce a better system of diet for the 
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children, a closer inspection of the sanitary arrangements of 
the whole establishment, and to make the elements of Physi- 
ology one of the subjects of instruction in this school, and 
also into the Industrial School. In support of the latter 
object, he in 1853, with the assistance of Sir James Clark, 
obtained an opinion in favour of teaching Physiology and 
the laws of health in common schools. The Opinion* was 
signed by sixty-five of the leading physicians of London, 
including the principal teachers of anatomy and physiology 
and the practice of medicine and surgery in the metropolis, 
and all the medical officers of the royal household, Althougli 
originally intended to overcome the prejudices of the directors 
of the Industrial School, the document was deemed too import- 
ant to be confined to that object, and it was accordingly placed 
in the hands of the Government .Committee of Council for 
Education. It was printed and widely distributed, with its 
long array of influential names. 

"The government gave effect to it by ordering the pre- 
paration of an elementary work on Physiology applied to 
health, and suitable diagrams to illustrate it, for the use of 
schools, and by instituting examinations in Physiology, and 
making a certificate of ability to teach it a title to an in- 
creased allowance of pay. These facts have been ascertained 
by correspondence with Dr Lyon Playfair, of Marlborough 
House, as falling under his department of the educational 

* The foUowing is a copy of the document : — "Our opinion having been 
requested as to the advantage of making the Elements of Human Physiology, 
or a general knowledge of the laws of health, a part of the education of youth, 
we, the undersigned, h^ve no hesitation in giving it strongly in the affirmative. 
We are satisfied that much of the sickness from which the working classes at 
present suffer might be avoided ; and we know that the best-directed eflbrts 
to benefit them by medical treatment are often greatly impeded, and some- 
times entirely frustrated, by their ignorance and their neglect of the conditions 
upon which health necessarily depends. We are therefore of opinion, that it 
would greatly tend to prevent sickness and to promote soundness of body and 
mind were the Elements of Physiology, in its application to the preservation of 
health, made a part of general education ; and we are convinced that such in- 
struction may be rendered most interesting to the young, and may be com- 
municated to them with the utmost facility and propriety in the ordinary 
schools, by properly instructed schoolmasters. — London, March 1853. 
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measures adopted by the Board of Trade; and he has stated 
also that the Committee of Council for Education in England, 
and the Commissioners of Education in Ireland, are co- 
operating with the Board of Trade in the introduction of 
Physiology into schools." 

In 1854, Combe was unanimously elected one of the 
directors of the "Watson Institution, and convener of a com- 
mittee appointed to report on the question of introducing 
Physiology into the school. A report in favour of doing 
so was presented, and, after many drawbacks, the directors 
adopted the report. On the 3rd May 1856, the directors 
>attended an examination of the senior children in Physiology, 
and the most persistent of the opponents made a speech, in 
which he commended the subject, the teacher (Mr Jardine), 
and the children. The good was accomplished, and Cornbe 
was grateful. He lived to see the other improvements which 
he advocated in the institution carried into effect. 

Combe ventured upon his usual tour in June, July, and 
August to London, France, and Germany. But this was 
more on Mrs Combe's account than his own. She was 
now in excellent health, which delighted him, and he was 
loathe to deny her any pleasure. He found the journeys, 
however, too fatiguirig, and he was glad they were not to 
be repeated. With pathetic resignation he was taking his 
last look of the scenes which had afforded him so much 
interest in former years. The rush of young life which 
passed before his eyes — the bright faces of the honeymoon 
tourists, and the eager youth making his first acquaintance 
with the Continent — all thrilled him with happy memories, 
and it gave him pleasure to watch them in the halo of 
dawn, whilst he was passing into night. In Paris he wrote : 
"Everywhere young eyes and young brains are looking on 
its attractions, and enjoying them. I have had my day, 
and rejoice to see them happy, vigorous, and active. God 
leaves no regrets in my mind at parting from them for 
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ever; for the power of enjoyment is gone, and to me they 
are no longer objects of excitement but of fatigue. How 
wisely is the way to the grave prepared to be trodden 
without a feeling of bereavement." One source of quiet 
enjoyment he describes in the following passage : — 

" I have, from time to time, learned short pieces of poetry 
by heart, which I repeat to myself in the watches of the 
night, to divert my attention from the physical malaise 
which I frequently feel in bed, and find them a panacea. 
1 often go to sleep before reaching the end, for instance, of 
' Lord Ullin's Daughter.' To-day, I have learned Campbell's 
' Soldier's Dream,' which I have long admired, and added it 
to my stock. It (my stock) comprises, besides these two, 
'Ye mariners of England,' * On Linden, when the sun was 
low,' 'You told me once my smile had power,' *How dear 
to me the hour when daylight dies/ *I saw thee in thy 
youthful prime,* 'There was a time, a joyful time,' 'Why 
are you wandering here, I pray?' &c. In my days of vigour 
I had the utmost difficulty in learning anything by heart, 
my own compositions included. I tried again and again to 
write and learn speeches that I intended to deliver on im- 
portant occasions, but always in vain. ISTew words and new 
ideas, often much inferior to those I had written, crowded 
forth, and the speech committed to memory vanished. Now, 
no thoughts of my own intrude themselves; and although I 
learn slowly, I do so with pleasure, and find it a pastime." 

He found his chief pleasure in communicating to the 
Scotsman his views of the condition of trade and finance 
on the Continent, which he signed " An Old Traveller." He 
returned to England about the middle of August, and the 
exhaustion produced by his journeys was removed by a few 
day's residence at Moor Park, Farnham, a water cure establisli- 
ment, over which his friend, Dr Edward W. Lane,* presided. 
Thence he proceeded to Birmingham, chiefly to see Mr W. 
M. "Williams, who was, however, absent on the tour, which 
was afterwards described in his "Through Norway with a 
Knapsack." The Combes then paid another visit to Eichmond 
Park, Belfast, and returned to Edinburgh on the 17th Sep- 
Now of Sudbrook Park, Surrey. 
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tember, taking up their residence with Mr and Mrs Ivory 
at St Eoque for a fortnight, as their own house was under- 
going repairs. Although feeble, Combe continued to take 
an active interest in public and social matters. He received 
Miss Florence Nightingale, amongst other distinguished 
visitors, and she gave him an account of the sanitary defi- 
ciencies at Scutari and the Crimea; he maintained an ex- 
tensive correspondence, and still contributed occasionally to 
the Scotsman. But his chief occupation was the preparation 
of his work on " Science and Eeligion," with which he was 
incorporating the " Inquiry into Natural Eeligion/' He had 
commenced the work at Kingston-on-Thames in June, and 
the first sheet was sent to the printer in October. " The 
opinion that 'something' is wanting to serve as a guide in 
dealing with education and examinations for the public 
service, civil and military, and also to render religion 
practical, is gaining ground; but no one has discovered, to 
the satisfaction of his neighbours what that something is. 
It is a true mental philosophy. I shall try to explain this 
idea and its applications." To Mr E. F. Breed, one of the 
earliest correspondents who had been attracted to him by 
the " Constitution of Man/* he explained that in this work 
he was attempting to do for religion what the "Constitution" 
aimed at accomplishing for secular action, namely, " to show 
the real basis on which all existing creeds rest — not on 
reason or evidence, but on mere training of the religious 
emotions to venerate dogmas as sacred, before reason is 
awake. I shall try to point out the evils of this practice ; 
and to show that the order of nature is of divine authority, 
and that true religion will consist in reverence for the laws 
by which the divine government is maintained on earth; 
that it is perfectly practicable to train the religious emotions 
to venerate these laws in place of the present dogmas ; and 
that this will be natural religion ; a religion based on actual 
divine manifestations of wisdom, goodness, and power ; a 
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religion in harmony with all the human faculties ; a religion 
calculated to sanctify science, and give it a living practical 
interest, as an exposition of God's laws addressed to man 
for his guidance; and finally, a religion ever improving as 
human knowledge and experience extend." 

Mr E. F. Breed, to whom these observations were addressed, 
had been a merchant in Liverpool. On retiring from business, 
he settled in the Isle of Man, and by his practical knowledge 
and wealth largely benefited local institutions there. He had 
often expressed his obligations to Combe for the satisfac- 
tion and help he had derived from his works. He now sent 
£50 for the distribution of cheap copies of the " Constitution 
of Man/' and another £50 as a contribution towards the 
expenses of a cheap edition of the new work on " Science and 
Eeligion." He died in 1857, and left to Combe a legacy of 
£2000, one-half to promote the circulation of his works, and 
the other half as a mark of personal esteem and admiration. 
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CHAPTER XL 

1857-1858. — "the relation between science and religion'' 

completed — reverend dr robert lee purpose of the "work 

a new religion " on teaching physiology in common schools" 

the social science association — our rule in india — phren- 
ology — the phrenological museum professor laycock pro- 
gress op secular education — lesson in physiology and social 
economy — the last winter in edinburgh — the prince of wales 
at moor park — death. 

" 22nd March 1857. This day I have finished my work ou 
' The Eelation between Science and Eeligion/ begun on 6th 
October 1856. After I got fairly Into the subject my brain 
became active, 1 was able to understand it, and have prose- 
cuted it without serious interruption to its conclusion this 
day. I thank God for so much health and vigour ; for I have 
been able to work on it three hours a day pretty regularly. 
The remainder of the day was spent in meals, a walk of an 
hour, and repose. I have been greatly assisted by my ex- 
cellent nephew Eobert Cox, and the Eev. Dr Eobert Lee has 
read some of the proof sheets, and kept me right as to matters 
of fact in theology. This has been a kind and very liberal act 
on his part, and was done without expressing any opinion on 
the general subject of the text. When I asked him to read 
the proofs, I stipulated that he should abstain from expressing 
his opinion, because he could not approve consistently with 
his position, and to condemn would do no good. He has acted 
on this agreement in an admirable spirit. I regard this as 
the most momentous in its consequences of all my works. 
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If its general principles are sound, they are calculated to lead 
to great and most beneficial results. If they are erroneous, they 
will die and be forgotten. If they are true, God has employed 
me as an instrument to expound the method by which He 
governs the world, and how man may accommodate his con- 
duct to the rules of His government ; in other words, to point 
out the way by which he may fulfil the highest objects of his 
existence on earth, I have had great enjoyment in writing 
the book. I shall never see its effects, and expect only disap- 
probation from the general mass of this generation ; but I see 
a glorious land of promise shining in the rays of a purer 
religion and higher morality than have ever prevailed on 
earth, as the distant prospect from my mental Pisgah. If all 
this be a delusion and a dream, they have been pleasant 
illusions, and I hope that they may help to lead higher minds 
to truths which in this alternative I shall have missed. Dear 
Cecy has read the proofs, approved of them, and consented to 
the publication ; but she trembles at the prospect of the un- 
popularity which the work may bring upon me. I am above 
fear of it." 

The work contained the whole of the " Inquiry into Natural 
Eeligion," except only a few pages which appear to have been 
omitted because the ideas contained in them were repeated in 
other forms in the new matter. No principle or article of 
faith was suppressed ; there was much re-arrangement of the 
order in which his ideas were explained ; much rewriting and 
scrupulous revision ; and it was with all the solemnity of one 
conscious that he was speaking his last words to the public, 
and with a deep sense of the responsibility involved, that he 
uttered his thoughts, giving the result of his life's experi- 
ence and his innermost convictions. His main object was to 
show that there is no method by which man can discover how 
God governs the world except by studying the modes of action 
of the instruments by means of which His government is 
manifested and maintained. " If this fundamental principle 
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of the book be correct," he wrote to Dr Charles Mackay, to 
whom the work was dedicated, " it embraces every science. 
Each must contribute its light, and the full comprehension of 
the subject can be attained only when human discovery of the 
laws of nature is exhausted — which is a result possible, but 
that cannot he reached at any time that we can at present 
name. Hence the book teaches throughout that man's nature 
and improvement are progressive." To the same correspondent 
he revealed what was his expectation of the ultimate issues of 
the principles advanced in the book. 

" Does the book unfold a new Eeligion, — i.e,, does it render 
Natural Eeligion an actual reality, by showing that there is, 
1st, a real practical Divine government in the world; 2ndly, 
that the key to it is in the study of the instruments by means 
of which it is conducted ; and 3dly, that the precepts revealed 
to us by it are adapted to our faculties, and our faculties to 
them ? If this is made out, a new epoch is introduced in the 
progress of mankind. It will require a century or more before 
this new aspect of the Divine government of man can pene- 
trate the general mind of Europe ; but if it be true, only time 
is required. If this is not made out in the book — I mean, if 
principles leading to these conclusions are not satisfactorily 
established in it — then it is merely a view of a great subject 
taken by an individual mind ; a help to progress, but not the 
foundation of an everlasting system of truth. I am anxious to 
have the opinion of an honest mind on this point ; and if you 
tell me candidly your judgment after reading all, you will not 
offend but gratify me. No one is more anxious to escape 
from self-delusion than I am. 

"I may mention that in 1839 the late James Wadsworth of 
Geneseo, state of New York, then seventy, and long a leading 
man in the legislature of that State, said to me one day when 
I was on a visit in his house, * Are you aware that in the 
" Constitution of Man" you have given a new religion to the 
world ? ' I replied, ' No ; I am not conscious of having done 
so, and certainly did not intend it.' He said, ' But you have 
done so. The views of the Divine government there unfolded 
will in time subvert all other religions and become a religion 
themselves/ He added, ' I call it Combeism.' I have never 
mentioned this conversation except to the members of my own 
i'lunily ; but it set me on a new track of thought, and finally 
produced this work." 
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The leading conclusioQs at which he arrived were : 1. That 
this world is a Divine institution, and that it is our duty and 
interest to try to discover its plan and to conform to its laws. 
2. That human nature will constitute the central subject of 
our investigations, and physiology will form one grand source 
from which the requisite information will be derived. 3. That 
man is constitutionally a religious being, that there is a firm 
foundation in !N"ature for religion, and that in his organs of 
the moral emotions he possesses an indestructible basis for 
morality. 4. That Nature is constituted in such a relation- 
ship to our religious faculties as to inspire us intuitively with 
belief in the existence of a supernatural Power and Intelli- 
gence whom we call God. And 5. That by viewing our own 
constitution, and that of the external world, as institutions 
proceeding from this supernatural Power, our duties become 
obvious. These conclusions are the outcome of the principles 
which regulated his own life, and their practical influence is 
apparent in his conduct and in all that he has written. 

The book was published in April 1857 as the fourth edition 
of the pamphlet of 1847,* and it was simultaneously issued 
in German by E. H. Mayer, Leipzig. The translation had 
been made by a German lady, Ida Von Busse, who had been 
staying with the Combes during the winter, and who executed 
her task under the author's supervision. Contrary to Combe's 
expectations, the book sold well, and from numerous corre- 
spondents be received congratulations, commendations, and 
suggestions. The Eev. Dr Eobert Lee thought the Intro- 
duction equal to anything he had ever written, in clearness^ 
vigour, and animation; and added: "It is also pervaded by 
a most religious spirit, and it will be felt to be deeply interest- 
ing and important even by many who are not prepared to 
sympathise with its views/* So satisfactory was the reception 

* There was a slight variation in the title, that of the pamphlet being, 
*'0n the Relation between Religion and Scienoe," and the book, *' The Rela- 
tion between Science and Religion." 
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of the ^ork that Combe was engaged in revising it for a new 
edition when he died. The fifth edition did not appear until 
1872 but the book had then been long out of print. 

Combe's labours in preparing " Science and Eeligion " had 
exhausted his strength, and about ten days after its com- 
pletion a slight cold, caught when returning from a dinner 
party at Gorgie, completely prostrated him. Notwithstanding 
the frequent interruption of illness, his work during the last 
sixteen months of his life was prolific. In January 1857 he 
had written another article on the Currency question, which 
appeared in the Scotsman and in the tenth edition of his 
pamphlet on that subject. At Moor Park in July he began 
the revision of the " Constitution of Man " for his last edition, 
and the hundredth thousand of the English issues of that 
work was published a few months after his death. He had 
the satisfaction of receiving, in May 1858, a copy of an Ameri- 
can edition for the blind, a large quarto volume of 250 pages 
and about five inches thick. It had been prepared under the 
direction of Dr Samuel G-. Howe of the Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind, Boston, and in 
sending the book he wrote : — " I consider this edition of your 
great book to be the most valuable addition ever yet made to 
the library for the blind in any language. I have already had 
warm expressions of gratitude from intelligent blind persons 
for putting the * Constitution ' within their reach — gratitude 
and thanks which belong rather to you than to me." 

In September 1857 Combe wrote his essay " On Teaching 
Physiology and its Applications in Common Schools." This 
was intended for the Social Science Association, was accepted 
by the Committee, and placed on the list of the Educational 
Section. Owing to Combe's infirm health, Mr T. H. Bastard 
was to read it for him, and proceeded to do so at the meeting 
of the Association at Birmingham in October. He was, how- 
ever, interrupted by various frivolous objections from a clergy- 
man, and was ultimately obliged to sit down without reading the 
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paper, as the chairman, Sir John S. Pakington, did not sustain 
his right to be heard. The paper was published as a pamphlet, 
with an introduction explaining the unfair treatment it had 
received from the members of the Social Science Association. 
Combe did this because a principle was involved which was 
of vital importance to the Association. In October, November, 
and December 1857, he wrote a series of articles for the 
Scotsman on the crisis in banking. In January 1858 he began 
his autobiography. In February the Scotsman contained hia 
Correspondence with Mr Eichard William Young* on " Our 
Eule in India," in which he applied the principles laid down 
in the " Constitution of Man " and " Science and Religion " 
to the existing state of affairs. He regarded the conquest of 
India as a blunder as well as a crime ; and this was no new 
idea, for in 1847 he had in the " Constitution " expressed the 
hope that " before the close of another century the public 
mind of Great Britain will have made so great a progress in 
the knowledge of and belief in the moral order of God's 
providence, that it will compel her rulers either to relinquish 
that conquest as prejudicial equally to England and to India, 
or to administer it on the principles of morality for the 
benefit of the Indian people themselves." The people of the 
conquered country should have equal rights and equal rank 
with the English ; he argued that if we were contented to act 
towards them on the principles of beneficence and justice 
" we might withdraw our armies, and enjoy all the profits of 
their commerce from the bonds of interest, respect, and afiec- 
tion which such conduct would evoke/' That was written 
in 1847 ; the mutiny came as a sad proof of the necessity lor 
the reforms he advocated, and his conclusions were : — 

" All conquests that have ended in good have been those in 
which the dominant power laid aside its exclusive pretentions, 
and amalgamated with the vanquished, and raised all to equal 
rights. This was England's case after the Norman Conquest, 

* Mr Young for several years administered a district in India, and was the 
author of " A few words on the Indian Question." 
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and Ireland, while ruled as a conquest, was a curse to England. 
India cannot be held by amalgamation, and in proportion as 
we enlighten and civilise the natives, we shall awaken their 
feelings of patriotism, deepen their sense of degradation, and 
prepare them for rebellion. Our rule, therefore, is an enter- 
prise against nature, and no human power will suffice to bring 
fruits of peace, profit, and well-being, either to ourselves or to 
our conquered subjects, out of it. This is a terrible heresy, 
but I cannot help embracing it." 

His last contributions to the press were a leader on the past 
and present condition of farming, and a sketch of the progress 
of the Irish National Schools, in the Scotsman of May, and a 
long letter on the question — "Why is a Free Government 
preferable to a Despotism or an Oligarchy," written for the 
Manchester Examiner on 5th June. 

Phrenology was not now much talked of in public. The 
professional phrenologists were represented in America by 
Messrs Powler and Wells, and in London by Charles Donovan, 
who occupied, in regard to the science, the position formerly 
held by Deville. In Edinburgh, the Phrenological Museum, 
with the extensive collection of casts and skulls, and the 
library which had been formed by the Society, was made over 
to the Henderson Trustees (1854), on condition that facilities 
should be afforded to those who desired to study the science, 
and that the public should be admitted free on certain days 
of the week. K new Phrenological Association had been 
formed, chiefly by working men, who met in the hall of the 
museum once a month, and Professor Hodgson delivered a 
course of lectures to them in 1855. In that year the Eev. 
H. W. Beecher publicly stated that the views of the human 
mind as revealed by Phrenology, were those which underlay 
his whole ministry.* Combe was rejoiced to learn in 1857 

* " The Washington Intelligencer extracts the following passage from a sermon 
recently preached by the Rev. H. "W. Beecher :^' And I may say here, what 
1 have never said before in the pulpit, that the A-iews of the human mind tis 
they are revealed by Phrenology, are those views which have underlaid my 
whole ministry ; and if I have had any success in bringing the truths of the 
gospel to bear practically on the minds of men, any success in the vigorous 
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that in the new edition of the " Encyclopaedia Britannica," 
Dr P. M. Koget's article on Phrenology, which had held its 
place now for forty years, and the appearance of which iu 
1817 had inspired his first defence of the science, was to he 
replaced by one written by Professor Lay cock. The fact that 
a new article was considered necessary was the chief source 
of his satisfaction ; he did not expect much advantage to 
Phrenology from the production of the new writer, who, iu 
Seekilig Combe*s co-operation, announced that he intended to 
bring out a new psychology of his own, and to avail himself 
of Phrenology in so far as it was true. This Combe regarded 
in much the same light as he would have done the announce- 
ment of a new system of Astronomy. The following extracb 
from Ms reply to Professor Laycock will show why he was 
unable to co-operate with him : — 

" Your application to me to write for you a representation 
of the principles of Phrenology as a science of mind, and its 
pretensions as an applied science or art, however respectful and 
friendly to me, appear to imply that you regard your own know- 
ledge and experience on these topics as not complete. Your 
writings on the subject leave me in no doubt on this point. 
Your proposal that I should leave you * to write, without 
interference, the estimate of its claims to acceptance,' therefore 
appears to imply a superiority of judgment on your part, which 
seems to me incompatible with your more limited knowledge 
and experience. I expect your estimate to differ widely 
from mine, and I should be precluded from endeavouring to 
do in your case what I did in that of Dr Eoget, namely, 
show reasons for disputing the soundness of your judgment, 
as well as your competency, in your present state of know- 
ledge, to decide on the question. 

In the progress of Secular Education he had more cause for 
satisfaction than in the progress of Phrenology. Six Birkbeck 

application of truths to the wants of the human soul, where they are most 
needed, I owe it to the clearness which I have gained from this science, and 
I could not ask for the members of my family, nor of a church, any hettcr 
preparation for religious indoctrination than to put them in possession of such 
a practical knowledge of the human soul as is given hy Phrenology.' " — From 
ThQ GritiCy 1st September 1855. 
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schools were doing good work in London ; there were secular 
schools in Manchester and Salford ; the Glasgow school had 
230 pupils on its roll ; and another school had been 
instituted in Leith by Mr James Hay, in the opening of 
which Combe had materially assisted, although it had been 
deemed prudent to conceal his name. To the last he 
cherished the hope of being able to fiad au efficient teacher 
to re-open the Williams school in Edinburgh, and he discussed 
the matter with Mr W. M. Williams when he visited him in 
Birmingham in 1857. In his excursions this year, he spent 
a month at Moor Park, and a fortnight with Mr Bastard at 
Charlton. In the room of a working-men's club, which, 
among other philanthropic schemes, Mr Bastard had estab- 
lished in the village, Combe improvised for about a dozen 
children the lesson in Physiology which is quoted in the 
pamphlet on the " Teaching of Physiology in Common 
Schools." In a rural village like Charlton the children had 
received little instruction that could have prepared them for 
his lesson ; but by leading them from the simple question, 
" Did you get your breakfast to-day ? " to the reasons why 
they took food, he was able to make them understand its 
effect upon the body ; and then by showing them how food 
was produced and prepared, the necessity for labour, and 
the different value of the work done by th e industrious 
and the idle labourer, he initiated them into the elementary 
principles of social economy. The conversational method of 
instruction, which he had learned from Mr William Ellis, 
arrested the attention of the children, and proved " the 
inherent interest possessed by things instituted by God when 
unfolded simply to the human faculties." He repeated this 
lesson with great success a few weeks later when he visited 
Belfast, in the school of the Eev. C. J. M'Alester, the 
Unitarian clergyman at Holy wood. Before going to Belfast 
he had spent a week in Manchester, in order to see the Art 
Treasures Exhibition ; by means of a wheel-chair he was 
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enabled to make the tour of the rooms, and to inspect the 
paintings with as little fatigue as possible. 

The winter passed pleasantly, and with comparative free- 
dom from illness. He paid occasional visits, and was 
hospitable as ever to his friends and to travellers. Amongst 
the latter were Charles Sumner, who was still suffering from 
the effects of the assault made on him at Washington after 
his famous Slave Abolition speech, and a friend of Horace 
Mann, Dr J. G. Holland, the poet and novelist. There 
was the usual family gathering in Melville Street at Christ- 
mas ; and Combe's work and correspondence proceeded with 
that methodical regularity which, even in feeble health, 
enabled him to accomplish so much. The number of his 
old friends was rapidly decreasing. Dr Samuel Brown, 
whose letters on various religious questions appear in the 
appendix to " Science and Eeligion," had died in September 
1856 ; and now in April 1858, Combe entered in his diary 
the death of Lord Dunfermline on the 17th ; and on the 
24th that of Professor William Gregory, who had been an 
early and zealous disciple of Phrenology. But the approach 
of death gave Combe no uneasiness. In May, when feeling 
much better than he had done at the same time in the pre- 
vious year, he took Dr John Struthers, the present Professor 
of Anatomy, Aberdeen, and Eoberfc Cox to the Phrenological 
Museum, and there gave them instructions for the post- 
mortem examination of his brain, with particular reference to 
a comparison with his brother Andrew's brain, in regard to 
the points in which they had differed mentally. " I hav^ in 
this paid my last tribute to the cause of truth." Although 
not willing to undertake new tasks, he wrote to Mr G. W. 
Hastings, the Secretary of the Social Science Association, 
proposing to prepare a paper on the Physiology of the Brain 
for the next meeting, if it could be assured of a fair 
reception. 

On the 3rd June the Combes travelled to York, rested 
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for the night, and proceeded next day to London, where they 
had engaged lodgings. There they remained three weeks, 
and received many visitors, among them John Bright, 
Cobdeni Dr Lyon Playfair, Mr Eobert Tait, whose picture of 
Mr and Mrs Carlyle at home they saw in the Academy, and 
Mr H. T. Buckle, whose " History of Civilization " afforded 
Combe many subjects of discussion with the author. " We 
parted very cordially," Combe says, " each persuaded that the 
other is a fanatic." He repeatedly mentions the kindness 
of Sir James Clark, and he had anxiously suggested to Lady 
Clark that materials should be collected for the biography 
of her husband. He regarded Sir James as a man who had 
been guided through life by a genius of benevolence, and 
thought that his great unseen influence on affairs and men 
should not pass unrecorded. " Since Dr A. Combe's death. 
Sir James is the friend who most thoroughly sympathises 
with my views and feelings, and I draw more completely 
to him than to any other man alive. We are of the same 
age : both born in 1788." 

Combe was glad to escape from the bustle of London to 
his nephew's place at Kingston, where he rested for a 
fortnight. During his stay here (on the 8th July) he 
lunched with the Prince of Wales at the White Lodge, 
Eichmond Park, and was rejoiced to observe the healthful 
development of His Eoyal Highness, whom he had last 
seen in 1853. " The Prince was frank, and cordially and 
naturally kind to me. He was intelligent and sensible in 
conversation ; he told me of his travels in Germany, the 
Tyrol, and Switzerland, and discriminated well the differences 
of their peoples in dispositions and manners. He and I 
were left alone after lunch for ten minutes, and his whole 
manner and conversation were such as one would expect in 
a well-bred, well- conditioned young gentleman. He gave no 
indications of consciousness of superiority of rank ; no con- 
descension or make-believe politeness appeared, but a sincere 
kindness and directness that were very pleasing." 
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On the loth July the Combes arrived at Moor Park, 
where they were to remain for a month previous to paying 
another visit to Mr Bastard at Charlton. The weather was 
fine, the place and its surroundings beautiful, and the society 
in the house agreeable. In pleasant drives, and quiet walks, 
reading and writing, the time passed with much enjoyment. 
On the 25th July Combe wrote : " This is my dear Cecy's 
birthday. She has completed her sixty-fourth year, and is 
vigorous and very handsome still. Her health is at present 
excellent ; all her upper faculties are active ; she is happy, 
and her affection towards me is overflowing. This gives mo 
great pleasure, and our days pass Like a melody sweetly 
played in tune ! The evening was sunny after a blustering 
day, and Cecy g.nd I walked into the glade. I found shelter 
from the wind under high ferns, and sat on the ground, she 
on her camp stool, and she sung to me several favourite 
songs, with the sweet tones and expression which no other 
voice has to me. God bless her, and long preserve her.'' 

From the 26th to the end of the month he felt low and 
sleepless, but on the 2d August he inspected a school in the 
neighbourhood, and on the 3d drove to Waverley Abbey and 
through the grounds. On the 4th, Sir James and Lady Clark 
and Eobert Cox visited him, and he had much conversation. 
During the night he wakened with a feeling of uneasiness in 
the chest, and in the morning suffered from a violent cough. 
On the 7th he felt quite well, and in the afternoon gave a 
lesson of an hour's duration to Dr Lane's children and others. 
He felt much excited, but took a slow walk, lay on the sofa all 
the evening, and went to bed apparently well. In the morning 
his pulse was 84, his stomach revolted at all food, and he was 
prostrate. On the 9th he was much better, and his appetite 
returned. It was decided to write to Mr Bastard, postponing 
the date of their visit to his place ; but no one suspected that 
the end was so near. The account of the last few days is 
cfiven in his own and Mrs Combe's words. 
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''August 10th, Wind S.W,, very warm, in evening thunder. 
Pulse all night aud all day 80, nausea continues, no appetite. 
I'ea and beef-tea are taken; to-day I have been hot and 
thirsty, and drank cold water. I lay in bed and on the sofa 
all day. Very weak, not uneasy till to-day, when I have 
slight restlessness, and power of sleep is diminishing. Expec- 
toration three times more than normal quantity. No pain in 
any vital organ, only heat and fuss in the head. Dr Lane is 
very kind, but says nature must best be left to work her own 
cure. Our visit to Mr Bastard is given up. I wrote fully to- 
day to Dr A. Cox." 

The following was written by Mrs Combe to his dicta- 
tion : — 

"11th. Wind south-west, very warm, thunder. I was very 
feverish, hot, restless, and uncomfortable all last night ; pulse 
84 to 90. No remedy appeared to do any good ; the only ex- 
ception is that by dipping a cloth in cold water and putting it 
on the coronal region of the head the cerebral excitement was 
perceptibly diminished. I took last night a dose of senna 
and half a grey pill, and had two cups of beef-tea, not full, 
during the night. There was great shortness of breath; a 
very restless night. At 10 a.m. a telegram was despatched to 
Dr A. Cox, who arrived at 3 P.M. Weakness excessive. The 
doctor examined the whole region affected, and prescribed 
doses of the same medicine which he gave on 27th June 1857 : 
port wine, beef- tea, with beat egg frequently to keep up the 
strength ; also bran and mustard poultices over the right lung 
reaching to the spine. A restless night was passed, with occa- 
sional dozing; pulse not reduced. 

"12th. Wind S.W., very warm, thick atmosphere. Pulse at 
1 10 when Dr Cox went to Kingston. Linseed poultices 
applied all day and night. Very weak. Strong perspiration 
all day ; food and wine as yesterday, A distressing day. Dr 
Cox returned at 9J p.m. ; ordered more nQurishment. An 
effervescing draught with twelve drops of morphia as a sleep- 
ing draught. Cream relished. At 11^ slept till 1 J ; awoke 
and took a glass of port wine with a beat egg. 

" IMh. Wind W., warm hut clear. Slept five hours tran- 
quilly; felt relieved and more tranquil; pulse 105. Dr A. 
Cox left at 8 a.m. ; food and wine as yesterday. At 12 hot 
and restless, with uneasy feelings. At 1 took a dose of senna 
and grey pill. Thunder these two evenings." 

" He could dictate no longer, so I continue. — C. C. 
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" He had some disturbed sleep, but called three times for 
Steel ; took food, wine, draught — all without benefit ! Appe- 
tite fails, nausea increases, strength goes ! Much distress of 
breath and restlessness; constant perspiration. At half-past 
2 A.M. I went to him, fed him, tried to wash his face an<l 
hands, and heard the word 'darling;' but he grows indistinct, 
and the voice is low ; left him — but returned at half-past 
4. All the symptoms worse, one eyelid losing its power. 
Dr Cox came in at quarter past 7, and Dr Lane soon after. 
He said, 'from my present sensations, I should say I wns 
dying — and I am glad of it.' Dr Cox said, ' all means must 
still be tried.' He went away as usual before 8, and said 
he should be down by the afternoon, and Robert also. He 
had two hours most distressing struggle for breath, the respir- 
ation becoming more laboured every minute. A glass of 
champagne was swallowed and retained, but a second nearly 
choked him — power of swallowing gone. Dr Lane raised him 
to drink, and while he was in that position, he opened his 
eyes widely, looked upwards, as if in adoration and with long- 
ing, for half a minute, then sank back, closed his eyes, grew 
marble white, the respiration became gradually slower, and iu 
eight or nine minutes ceased, after two contractions of the 
jaws. Dr Lane said, *it is over.' A profound stillness was in 
the room. In a few minutes the countenance took on a 
peaceful happy expression, the wrinkles vanished, the blood 
returned to the surface. I was taken away, and everythini,^ 
requisite was done. Then I returned and passed hours witli 
his dear remains. No son could be kinder than Dr Lane has 
been ; no friends more so than the whole family. At 3 p.m. 
Abram and Eobert Cox came. They had no idea of the rapid 
change. We arranged plans. Dr Cox went up to London to 
try to get some one to make a cast, Eobert to Farnham to 
make other arrangements ; both were prompt and kind. Poor 
Itobert, I am sure, regrets that he was not present at the last. 
He and I are to go to-morrow afternoon with the precious 
dead, so as to reach Edinburgh on Tuesday night. The 
funeral to be on Friday. All his wishes and directions will 
be faithfully carried out. The malady has been an attack of 
pleuro-pnenmonia, probably aggravated by his going out in 
ungenial weather with it on him, in spite of entreaty, talking 
and exciting his brain, and failing at the last in digestive 
power, and thus not able to take requisite nourishment. 
They say the malady might have been overcome if the system 
had had power to rally. Twice they had great hopes, and 
ordered him not to rise in bed, but to keep his strength by 
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perfect stillness. In vain ! he could not resist making efforts 
to help himself, and neither I nor our Steel could persuade 
him ! It appeared to me and some others that the damps of 
death were long present. His extremities were perfectly cold 
for many, many hours, but I could not keep them covered ! 
The weather was intensely warm. Just after he had been laid 
out, a peal of thunder broke over the house with a report like 
t he roar of artillery ! Then the air cleared, and to-day it was 
pleasant normal weather. Cecilia Combe. 

'' Moor Park, Sunday ^ Aitgust 15th.'' 

Combe was buried in the Dean Cemetery, Edinburgh, in the 
grave he had bought in 1850. Mrs Combe survived him 
nearly ten yeg-rs, residing during the greater part of that 
period on the Continent. She died at Nice on the 19 th Feb- 
ruary 1868. Her remains were placed beside those of her 
husband as he had wished. A simple head-stone, with a 
medallion portrait of Combe, marks the grave, and a granite 
tablet bears this inscription : — 

IN MEMORY OF 

GEORGE COMBE, 

AUTHOR OF "the CONSTITUTION OP MAN," 

Born 2ist October 1788. Died I4th August 1858. 

AND OF 
CECILIA SIDDONS, 

HIS WIFE, 

Bom 6th July 1794. Died I9th February 1868. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

rORTRAITS PERSONAL APPEARANCE AND CHARACTER DESCRIBED BY 

SIR JAMES COXE REMINISCENCES OF MRS COMBE — DEVELOPMENT 

LETTER TO VON STRUVE — HIS CHARACTER DESCRIBED BY HIMSELF 
— STUDY — METHOD OF COMPOSITION — DEVOTION TO PHRENOLOGY 
— MOTIVES OF ACTION — FACULTIES INFLUENCING RELIGIOUS SENTI- 
MENTS — EARLY INFLUENCES AND ULTIMATE CONVICTIONS — HABITS 
OF ECONOMY THE LOVE OP LIFE FEEBLE READING AND COM- 
POSITION. 

Two Presidents of the Eoyal Scottish Academy painted 
Combe's portrait at two distant periods of his life — Sir 
Daniel Macnee in 1836, and Sir John Watson Gordon in 
1857. The latter portrait was the gift of his nephews — 
John, Robert, James, and Abram Cox, and his niece, 
Eobina Cox (Mrs Ivory), as a testimonial of their gratitude 
for his management of their affairs, and direction of their 
education from the death of their father in 1815 until the 
expiry of the trust in 1836, v^hen Dr Abram Cox attained 
his majority. The medallion for the tombstone, by William 
Brodie, RS.A., was executed shortly after Combe's death, and 
the sculptor's personal acquaintance with bis subject enabled 
him to produce a faithful likeness. The following descrip- 
tion of Combe's character and personal appearance is written 
by his nephew. Sir James Coxe : — 

"My early recollections of the personal appearance of 
George Combe are those of a sedate man, always wearing 
black clothes, the coat with swallow tails, and the trousers a 
good deal creased at the knees, whereby they were rather 
shortened, displaying too much of his black gaiters. His 
VOL. II. 2 A 
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neckcloth was always a white one, and his hair, already grey, 
was kept closely cropped. Altogether there was a pro- 
fessional look about him, which might be that of a lawyer, 
or a dissenting clergyman. After his marriage, his general 
appearance underwent a great modification. His dress was 
modernised ; surtouts, usually blue, replaced the old swallow 
tail coat, his trousers were better made, the gaiters were dis- 
carded, and black ties or neckerchiefs replaced the white neck- 
cloths. His hair was allowed to grow to a considerable length, 
and was combed out at the sides. The professional aspect thus 
disappeared, and that of a well-dressed gentleman, 'unat- 
tached,' took its place. In his later years Mr Combe had a 
good deal of a stoop, and used a stick in walking. He never 
wore whiskers, and kept his face always closely shaved. 

"My uncle possessed a very even temper. I do not re- 
collect ever seeing him in a passion, or hearing him use an 
oath. In his youth, and indeed throughout the whole of his 
life, he had great enjoyment in the beauties of nature; and 
at a time when his professional income could yet be but 
moderate, he kept a ' Shandridan,' in which he and his 
brothers, and other relatives, were in the habit of taking 
evening drives during the summer in the beautiful country 
surrounding Edinburgh, and occasionally making excursions 
of some length. Although formal in his manner, my uncle 
had large sympathies both with children and adults. To his 
nephews and nieces be was always ready with treats and tips, 
and they could reckon with confidence on their new-year's 
festivities, and the accompanying 'hansel.' To persons who 
stood in need of pecuniary assistance, especially if they had 
any claim on him through blood or friendship, he was generally 
ready to lend a helping hand; but as he seldom failed at the 
same time to point a moral in very plain language, the grati- 
tude of the recipient was somewhat impaired. Indeed, his 
power of giving wholesome advice, and telling wholesome 
truths in a plain and emphatic way, was throughout life a 
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characteristic feature of his nature, and in the boyhood of his 
nephews he was the bugaboo, who was called in to keep them 
in order. To be reported to ' Uncle George ' involved an 
ordeal from which they were all desirous of escaping, although 
they knew that a lecture on their bad behaviour, and an un- 
inviting picture of their future career, would be the only result 
which would follow. Even in his own domestic circle, his 
formality was such that he was usually designated *Mr 
Combe,' although his irreverent nephews did not hesitate to 
address him as ' the phrenologist,' or ' Logos,' or ' Jokeum,' the 
last being a travestie of his usual signature — Geo. Combe. 
This formality, however, had in it nothing of haughtiness or 
proud reserve, for he was fond of fun, and took great delight 
in being carried about the grounds at Gorgie by his nephews 
on their crossed hands, being rowed by them in a boat on the 
mill-dam, or being sent flying backwards and forwards on a 
swing. At one time he took to practice pistol-firing, and with 
Lawrence Macdonald and some other friends was in the habit 
of trying his skill on the trees at Gorgie, considerably to their 
damage. I think this must have been about the time when 
Charles Maclaren went forth to fight his duel with Peterkin. 
After this duel it was for many a day a standing joke with 
Mr Combe and his friends that although neither combatant 
hit his man, yet that one or other of them had been guilty of 
the death of an innocent sheep. 

" My uncle bad strong family attachments, and kept up 
relations with all his kith and kin. In his latter years it was 
his habit to have all the near members of the family dining 
with him on Christmas Day, and he kept up this custom 
when it would have been more prudent for him to have 
avoided the exertion it involved. In general social inter- 
course he had great pleasure, and particularly enjoyed the 
society of. intimate friends, and also of strangers who mani- 
fested any interest in questions affecting the welfare of man- 
kind. To young men who gave promise of a useful career he 
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was always disposed to be kind and helpful, and it was a great 
pleasure to him to receive them at his house, and help them 
on in society. Perhaps his most prominent mental charac- 
teristics were a detestation of all shams, a craving for truth, 
and a love of justice ; and it was in opposition to injustice 
and oppression in all their forms that he became combative 
and resistant. With a strong desire for posthumous fame, he 
was not, in a worldly sense, ambitious. This was shown by 
his early purchase of the small house in Hermitage Place, 
Stockbridge, under the belief that it was to be his permanent 
residence through life. Though constantly bearing death in 
mind, he was entirely free from gloom ; and in the endeavour 
to fulfil worthily his mission upon earth, he reposed in 
thorough confidence on the justice and beneficence of the great 
Creator." 

Mrs Combe cherished the idea of seeing her husband's 
biography written ; and during her residence at Frankfort-on- 
Maine, in 1862, she wrote and printed sixteen pages which 
were intended to form an introduction to the work. The 
following extracts contain the personal reminiscences she 
recorded: — 

" George Combe was nearly forty-five years of age when I 
first saw him in Edinburgh in the autumn of 1832. In person 
he was fully, or rather above, the average height, very slender, 
and with a slight stoop, and hair already grey. The general 
expression of his countenance was grave and earnest, although 
the features, which at first sight offered nothing striking, were 
capable of conveying the benevolence as well as the love of 
drollery, no less than the searching penetration and the occa- 
sional sternness from which I have seen the conscious offender 
turn away. His high and arched forehead gave token to the 
understanding eye of those qualities which may be said to 
have left their mark on the age. His ordinary manner and 
language were plain and direct, occasionally rising with the 
subject to a higher style, and his Scotch accent, after the ear 
became used to it, seemed the appropriate medium for convey- 
ing thoughts so serious and weighty as those to which it often 
gave utterance. Indeed, though he often regretted no one had 
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corrected its broadness in his youth, I think few persons 
would have wished either words or pronunciation altered at 
the time I write of. His deficiency of musical ear sometimes 
gave a monotony to his voice, which was besides not of a 
resonant quality; yet it was remarkable that in addressing 
large audiences he could be easily heard even in halls and 
churches very deficient in construction for sound, and this 
without fatigue, at a sustained pitch, and for a considerable 
time. I recollect that the first time I was in his company at 
a dinner party, where he, his brother Andrew Combe, and 
Lawrence Macdonald, the sculptor, were conversing, I had 
great difficulty in following the discourse, so different did the 
Edinburgh accent sound from the Highland Scotch I had pre- 
viously heard. 

" There are many still living who could testify to his extra- 
ordinary penetration into character. It seems much to assert 
that, in the twenty-six years of our intercourse, I knew of 
only two instances in which time and opportunity caused him 
to revise his judgment ; and of a third, in which I feel sure that 
there would have been a revision, had he lived to know what 
1 now know. In every other case in which character came 
under his observation, time only confirmed his first impres- 
sions, so that it has been said of him, in the words of Othello, 
that he ' was a charmer, and could almost read the thoughts 
of people/ The judgments that he passed were always just, 
however his benevolence might seek to render them indulgent. 
He could measure and weigh the motives which inspired 
others, their proclivities and their lights ; all good impulses 
were appreciated, while no faulty ones could escape his 
notice. His friends used in sport to say, that rather than not 
have a ' complete view,' as they called it, he would make the 
most of a subject by synthetically erecting a system of proba- 
bilities which, as often as not, turned out to be facts. 

" Not less prominent than his perspicacity was his over- 
ruling sentiment of justice. If he was ever severe, it was 
when this sentiment was aggrieved, no matter by whom or 
what ; and not till the latter years of his life had he brought 
his feelings and his judgment into such exact accordance, that 
he could refrain from revolting openly against an act of gross 
injustice, by the consideration that resistance to it was vain. 
Another remarkable way in which his sagacity showed itself, 
was his perseverance in a course just as long as his judgment 
saw it to be possibly achievable, and the exactly fitting 
moment at which he ceased to pursue it, when reason told 
him it was unattainable, or pointed out another preferable 
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path. In such a character we should expect to find that 
virtue, which by some is classed among the minor ones, — the 
love of order ; and not only did he love and practice a scrupu- 
lous exactness in this respect, but he considered habits of 
order to be more closely allied to conscientiousness than the 
world in general recognises them to be. 

" The confidence in his knowledge, as well as in his benevo- 
lence, was so general, that during the many years we lived 
together, few months, or even weeks, passed in which persons 
in perplexity and mental discomfort of every shade, from mere 
indecision to the most pitiable states of alienation, did not 
come to bim for counsel. Often these were friends and 
acquaintances, but not seldom strangers from a distance applied 
for his advice, and carried away benefit which testified to the 
impression produced by his published works of the strength 
of his judgment and the kindness of his heart. 

" Of all the men I have known, he was almost the least a 
servant of habit, and the openest to adapt himself to altering 
or to new circumstances. As in the course of years those cir- 
cumstances necessarily changed, they always found him ready 
to accept what seemed to him good and fitting for the day and 
liour, and to throw aside what had served a former purpose if 
it appeared now effete and useless. On his domestic qualities 
— on that union of manliness with gentleness — that equable- 
ness of temper which made hourly intercourse with him a joy 
— that never failing kind interest and assistance given when 
asked, but never interfering with or seeking to control free 
action — the moral support of his wise experience in those 
difficulties which occur in every household — on all this, and 
much more, I do not suffer myself to dwell. 

" Steadfast in friendship where he had once given his regard, 
he was ever slow to imagine a possible change in others which 
was unknown in himself ; and I have more than once won- 
dered at the length of time it took to let him see the incon- 
stancy of those who fell off from him when the declaring of his 
opinions turned the tide of popularity against him ! 

" The last letter he ever wrote (from that bed which was 
his last resting-place while living) was one of the clearest 
expositions of some of his own principles. The last letter of 
all, dictated to me after he lost power to hold the pen, was an 
act of benevolence ; and his last look and attitude were those 
of humble and complete reliance on the goodness of that great 
Tower to whose service his existence had been devoted. To 
have witnessed such a close of such an existence was to be 
penetrated with respect for the faith of such a man." 
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In his comments on the development, drawn up by Gustav 
von Struve at Mannheim, in 1845, (see page 208 of this 
volume), Combe has supplied a remarkable exposition of his 
own character. The following is a translation of the develop- 
ment : — 

Temperament : nervous-bihous . Predominant Region : Intellectual and 

Moral Power. 
Scale; — Very small, 1; small, 2; moderate, 3; rather large, 4; large, 5; 

very large, 6. 



. Propensities Cornmon to Man and 
AniTnals, 

1. Amativeness, . , 2j 

2. Philoprogenitiveness, . 2 

3. Concentrativeness, . 5 

4. Adhesiveness, . . 4J 

5. Combativeness, . . 3 

6. Destructiveness, . . 4^ 
6a. Alimentiveness, . . 2^ 

7. Secretiveness, . . 4 

8. A.cquisitiveness, . 4^ 

9. Constructiveness, . . 3 

10. Self-esteem, . . .5 

11. Love of Approbation, , 5 

12. Cautiousness, . . 5 



II. Moral Sentiments, 

13. Benevolence, 

14. Veneration, . 

15. Firmness, 

16. Conscientiousness, 

17. Hope, . 

18. Wonder, 



6 
3 

5 

5^ 
3^ 
4^ 



19. Ideality, 

20. Wit, . 

21. Imitation, 



III. Intellectual Faculties — Perce}}- 



22. Individuahty, 

23. Form, . 

24. Size, . 

25. Weight, 

26. Colouring, . 

27. Locality, 

28. Number, 

29. Order, . 

30. Eventuality, . 

31. Time, . 

32. Tune, . 

33. Language, 



3^ 

3^ 
3^ 

H 

3 

4 

4 
4 



Reflective. 

34. Comparison, . . . H^V 

35. Causality, . . .5^ 

The remarks which accompanied this development drew 
attention to the contrasts it indicated in the character, to the 
large organs of Concentrativeness, Eventuality, Comparison, 
and Causality, and to the powerful influence exercised by 
Benevolence, Self-esteem, and Love of Approbation. The fol- 
lowing is Combe's letter to Von Struve : — 

"Edinburgh, 2lst October 1845. 

" My DEAR Sir, — I have read with attention your Phreno- 
logical analysis of my natural dispositions and talents, and 
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consider it due equally to you and to Phrenology to state my 
remarks on it with clearness, openness, and truth. 

" I have during my whole life been conscious of great 
attachment to the female wex, without either the sexual 
passion or the love of children heing strong. I should 
consider the former to possess in my mind about or a little 
below the average degree of strength in which it exists in 
men in general, but the latter to be certainly deficient. 
While the sexual passion, without ever assuming the 
supremacy, has always made itself felt as an active influence, 
the love of or desire for children has at no period of life 
possessed this character, I take no purely philoprogenitive 
pleasure in children. They are objects of my Benevolence, 
but as they are too feeble and unintelligent to render it 
possible for me to do them any good, they excite little interest. 
I am deficient also in the natural language of philoprogenitive- 
uess, and cannot inspire little childreu with any liking for me. 
I am married and have no family, but have never on this 
account experienced disappointment. Those remarks, how- 
ever, apply only to infants. When children become intelli- 
gent they address themselves to Adhesiveness, Benevolence, 
and other of the moral sentiments, besides affording scope for 
the exercise of the intellectual faculties, and I have experienced 
much interest in them when at this stage of their progress. 
There are now around me men and women on whose devotion 
and attachment I could rely as securely as if they were my 
own offspring, whose opening intellects and expanding senti- 
ments I bound to myself by the cords of affection and respect 
twenty years ago when they were in the dawn of youth. 

" I have said that I have always been conscious of great 
attachment to the female sex. I ascribe this feeling in a great 
degree to Adhesiveness, and the moral faculties ; but judging 
from my own consciousness I am disposed to admit the exist- 
ence also of an organ of attachment for life as described by 
Dr Vimont. I find in the female mind, when of a high order, 
a depth of attachment, a disinterested sense of devotion, a 
purity and goodness which take possession of my sympathies, 
but there is a feeling superadded which seems to bind me in 
indissoluble union. This feeling of attachment was familiar 
to my mind before the sexual passion was developed, and it 
continues unaffected by its decay. 

" From infancy to the present day, Alimentiveness has 
served chiefly as a motive to nutrition. I have always pre- 
ferred simple food, and in moderate quantities, and not only 
nevev was intoxicated, but am constitutionally incapable of 
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being so. My stomach revolts against Avine or any other 
alcoholic liquor long before my brain is affected by it. I have 
in consequence been habitually temperate without the slightest 
merit. The temptations of the table, to many so formidable, 
are to me nearly unknown. Your remark on the large 
development of Concentrativeness is correct. I am conscious 
of the power of concentrating my faculties on one object. 
Born without fortune, and forced to make continually dis- 
cursive efforts in the profession of the law, I had little leisure 
until nearly fifty years of age for the systematic pursuit of 
literature and science. My hours of study were not stolen 
from sleep, they were found while dressing in the morning, 
or walking before dinner for exercise. During the time thus 
employed I thought as much as sufficed me for hours of 
writing as rapidly as the hand could move the pen. The 
daily incidents of life supplied me with facts and oppor- 
tunities of observation. I never studied a plan of an essay 
or a book ; the ideas arranged themselves spontaneously in 
the best order which I was capable of attaining, and I wrote 
them as they came, I saw the beginning, the middle, and the 
end of my subject without an effort. These traits I ascribe 
to Concentrativeness large, acting along with a pretty equable 
combination of the other organs. This talent must not be 
confounded with the tendency to dwell only on one idea. 
My objects of thought were numerous and varied, and I could 
pass with ease from one of them to another, each for the time 
occupying my whole attention. The description which you 
give of the earnestness and determination of my natural 
character is correct. This is so well known that I need not 
enlarge on it, but I may add that in hours of relaxation I was, 
and still am, fond of ingenious trifling, although certainly the 
bent of my mind is towards serious pursuits. You advert to 
tlie powerful influence of Benevolence, Self-esteem, and Love 
of Approbation, on my character. When yet a child I was 
animated by the strongest ambition to do some great and 
good service to my fellowmen, which should render me an 
object of their love and respect. I conjured up schemes in 
my imagination for the gratification of the desire until I wept 
in contemplating them. These were the mere dreams of 
childhood, but I owe to Phrenology, presented to me by mere 
accident, a field in which it has been possible for me to pursue 
this object, modified by the sober light of time, and rendered 
more pure by the other moral sentiments and a riper jud^r- 
iiient. 

"Phrenology was a subject peculiarly well fitted to my 
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combination of faculties. In its great facts it combined the 
certainty of physical, with the deep interest of moral science ; 
it was capable of the most extensive and beneficial practical 
application; it was despised, calumniated, and rejected by the 
great in literature and science, and converted into a laughing- 
stock by the public at large. Its truth and utility captivated 
my Benevolence, Conscientiousness, and Intellect ; the injustice 
perpetrated against Drs Gall and Spurzheim roused my in- 
dignation, and I entered the field with every faculty enlisted 
in the cause. I was thirty-one years of age when I published 
the " Essays on Phrenology," the first defence of the doctrine 
bearing my name. I was then rising into practice in my pro- 
fession, but altogether unknown in the walks of literature. 
The general opinion expressed on the appearance of the book 
was, that I was labouring under a degree of error and 
enthusiasm nearly amounting to monomania, and professional 
ruin was prophesied as my reward. These predictions, how- 
ever, were not realized. I re-studied the great institutional 
works on the law, so as to be armed at every point, and 
endeavoured to discharge all the duties of my profession with 
increased care and zeal. The result was that I lost no client 
by my philosophy, but gained several, who were attracted by 
the mental qualities displayed in the Essays. This occurred 
in 1819, and for more than twenty years subsequent to that 
date a constant warfare was maintained against Phrenology 
by the press, in which I stood forward as one of its defenders. 
Itidicule, argument, abuse, and religious denunciations were 
all employed in order to extinguish the science, but in vain. 
Par from repining under these assaults, or shrinking from 
their consequences, I have lived serenely and happily through 
them all. The profound conviction that on the one side were 
the eternal truths of nature, and on the other the weakness 
of erring humanity never left me in one moment's doubt as to 
the ultimate triumph of the cause. I say this in regard only 
to the great principles and facts of Phrenology. The deduc- 
tions drawn from them, and the applications made of them, 
I freely left to the appreciation of every reader. 

" It would be an error to suppose that in these contests, so 
far as maintained by me, I was sustained by purely moral 
motives alone. While Benevolence, Conscientiousness, and 
Intellect were the springs and the directing powers of my 
actions, Combativeness, Destructive ness, Self- Esteem, Love of 
Approbation, and Firmness also found direct gratification in 
them, and rendered them agreeable. I never knew fear, 
because when convinced that I was in the wrong, I was not 
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ashamed to avow error; and when conscious of being in the 
right, I rejoiced in the strife. When ridicule was directed by 
au opponent against propositions which were true, but which 
he ignorantly treated as false — ^and this was often the case — 
I perceived the absurdity of his own position, and laughed at 
himy when he imagined that he was overwhelming me with 
his satire. I mention these facts, because although trivial in 
themselves, they illustrate the part which the propensities and 
inferior sentiments play, even in contests that are in their 
objects moral. Without the endowment of Combativeness, 
Destructiveness, Self-Esteem, Love of Approbation, and Firm- 
ness, which you will find in my head, I could not have acted 
as I have done. In reference to the same faculties, it is due 
to truth to add, also, that I am deeply conscious that there have 
been too many occasions in my life on which they have 
escaped from under the control of the higher faculties, and 
have produced severity of temper, vanity, egotism, and pride. 
These errors and imperfections I acknowledge, lament, and try 
to avoid ; and if I have any consolation in reflectiug on them, 
it is found in the hope that they have diminished as I have 
become older, and that Phrenology, by exhibiting the character 
of the feelings emanating from these sources, and the extent 
to which I possessed them, has been essentially useful in 
enabling me to control and direct them. 

" You do not advert to the influence of Hope, Veneration, 
and Wonder, in producing or modifying my religious senti- 
ments. I was educated in rigid Calvinism, and sincerely 
embraced it, so far as my nature was capable of doing so. In 
boyhood, it appeared to me to embody into a system not only 
souad interpretations of scripture, but the undeniable facts of 
nature. The human mind seemed to me then to be funda- 
mentally vicious in its desires and perverted in its powers, 
and all nature seemed to labour under the malediction of the 
Divine Being. These opinions, however, while they appeared 
to me to be true, were never congenial to my nature, and 
caused me great uneasiness. I felt an internal revulsion 
against them, which I ascribed to the corruption of my own 
nature. The doctrine of Election, and the pre-ordained 
damnation of countless millions of my fellow creatures, 
shocked my Benevolence and Conscientiousness ; while the 
converse idea that certain individuals were chosen from all 
eternity to inherit everlasting felicity, seemed necessarily to 
imply favouritism and partiality in the Deity. My sense of 
justice never permitted me to place myself among the elect ; 
on the contrary, my consciousness that I was no better than 
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my fellowmen, joined with belief that few will be saved, led 
me to place myself among those who are destined to be con- 
demned. The doctrine of vicarious punishment gave me no 
relief, although intellectually believed. It appeared in its 
very conception to involve injustice, and never removed the 
difficulties attending the predestined rejection of particular 
individuals. My own rejection was an abiding conviction, 
and often did I wish that I had never been born. I envied 
the horses and the sheep that had no souls, and wished that I 
could cease to exist when I ceased to breathe. Death was 
tlieu very terrible in my eyes, as the grand step from sin and 
sorrow here into indescribable misery hereafter. . After I 
became acquainted with the great facts in regard to the extent 
and constitution of the universe, and the uniformity of the 
laws by which its phenomena are regulated, as these are dis- 
closed by the sciences of Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry, 
Anatomy, and Physiology, the cloud of superstition under 
which I had been educated gradually dissolved, and Phrenology, 
by unfolding the sources of many of the errors of Calvinism 
which appear like truth, aided the process of emancipation. 
'J'he same deep interest in religious sentiments continue, but 
now the dictates of my moral faculties harmonise with those 
of my intellect, and I am convinced that this world and the 
Imman mind have been constituted on the principles of bene- 
volence and justice, and that a far more direct and beneficent 
government is exercised by the Divine mind over them both 
by means of natural laws than is generally believed. In my 
books on the " Constitution of Man" and " Moral Philosophy, 
I gave expression, as far as the state of public opinion in this 
country would permit, to my new convictions. 

" Another point which you have omitted to notice, is the 
effect of Acquisitiveness, combined with Self -Esteem, Cautious- 
ness, Conscientiousness, and Intellect in my dispositions in 
regard to property. I inherit from both my father and mother 
an instinctive abhorrence of debt. I have never in any year 
spent more money than I earned. I have always appreciated 
the value of property as a means of usefulness and independ- 
ence ; but money-making has never been with me the object 
of life. As soon as I had acquired capital sufficient to enable 
me to continue to live in the same social circumstances in 
which I had been accustomed to move, I relinquished my pro- 
fessional pursuits, and with them the income which they pro- 
duced, and devoted my time exclusively to Philosophy. I am 
now in possession of a moderate independence, neither rich 
nor poor, but undisturbed by anxieties about wealth, and I 
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devote my declining years to the advancement of the cause 
which formed the grand interest of my vigorous days. 

" My feelings in regard to debt may, I think, be correctly 
traced to Self-esteem taking its directionfrom Conscientiousness. 
From infancy I have instinctively regarded the payment 
of sums justly due as a moral obligation, and Self-esteem 
gave me the feeling that it would be highly degrading to 
fail in fulfilling it. I do not, therefore, use too strong an 
expression in saying that I have always had an abhorrence 
of debt. Intellect and Cautiousness were consequently kept 
constantly on the watch to avoid every engagement that 
could have brought me within the risk of insolvency, and 
my independence has arisen from conservative acts of 
prudence more than from the direct pursuit of wealth. 

" The organ of the Love of Life is one still involved in a 
considerable degree of uncertainty. It should be small in 
my brain, for since I escaped from the terror of endless 
misery, I not only have no dread of death, but do not feel 
that the prospect of its approach lessens a single enjoyment 
of life. I experience no need of the assurance of immortality 
to give zest to existence here. I have the most perfect con- 
fidence in the benevolence and justice of the Divine Being, 
and tranquilly rest in the belief that at death He will dispose 
of me in such a manner as His unbounded wisdom sees best. 
I consider myself as living now in His presence, and governed 
by His laws, and I do not anticipate that in any other world 
I should find Him manifesting a character different from 
that which He exhibits here, and this character inspires me 
with unlimited confidence and love. 

" In regard to my intellectual powers, a few explanations 
may be interesting. When a boy, I never could learn arith- 
metic. At the end of ^n^ years of teaching I could not 
subtract, divide, or multiply any considerable number of 
figures with accuracy and facility, and cannot now do so. 
This has not been owing to want of practice, for during 
thirty years I was constantly called on in my profession to 
deal with figures, to prepare and analyse accounts. I mastered 
everything connected with them except the arithmetical cal- 
culations, and to perform them I was forced to employ clerks. 
At the present day I cannot sum a column of figures correctly. 
I recollect well that when at school arithmetic and algebra 
appeared to me to be impenetrable mysteries, and I often 
wondered why, in regard to them, I was so inferior to other 
boys whom I equalled in other branches of education. It 
was only when in 1816 I became acquainted with Phreno- 
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logy that the cause became apparent ; the organ of Number in 
my head was seen to be very deficient In geometry I was 
more successful; and in studying Euclid, many of the proposi- 
tions appeared to me to be -such self-evident truths, that no 
demonstration could add to their certainty. What was called the 
demonstration appeared to be only a statement of relations 
and proportions which must be perceived to be true as soon 
as distinctly propounded. I never pursued this branch of 
science, however, beyond its elements, and, although alive 
to the importance of algebra and arithmetic, it is probable, 
that, owing to the deficiency of my organ of number, I was 
really incapable of advancing far in Mathematical Science. 

'' The organ of tune also is deficient in my brain, and although 
I have a perception of melody in my ears, I have no 
memory of musical sounds, I never could reproduce even 
the simplest tune which I had heard. When a tune which I 
have often heard is played again, I recognize it, and I know 
when it is well or ill played. I am able also to analyse to 
some extent the qualities of musical composition, and to 
perceive the connection of the style of each composer, with his 
particular combinations of mental organs, and I have succeeded 
in rendering this connection clear to individuals highly 
endowed with musical talent. In the organ of Imitation also 
I am deficient, and possess scarcely any appreciable active 
degree of the talent. From this defect I cannot give expres- 
sion or produce resemblances in drawing. I cannot mimic any 
one, and in learning languages, find it extremely difficult to 
catch the manner and idiom of the people to whom they 
belong. Nevertheless, I have enough of this organ to be able 
to appreciate impressions made upon it ; I understand expres- 
sion, and can analyse the elements which enter into its com- 
position, when these are presented to my observation in living 
beings or works of art. 

"The organs of Form, Size, Colouring, and Individuality 
are not more than moderately developed in my head, and 
enjoy only a corresponding degree of power in the faculties. 
Before I applied seriously to the practical study of Phrenology, 
all heads appeared to me to be so nearly alike that I despaired 
of ever being able to distinguish the size of individual organs. 
l*ractice, however, educated these moderately developed organs 
into a state of increased activity, attended by increased percep- 
tion; and although much inferior to Dr Spurzheim as an 
observer, I became capable of estimating magnitudes and 
distinguishing differences, which at first I could scarcely 
reco*:fnize. 
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" I need not dwell on my organs of Eventuality, Causality, 
and Comparison, because you have correctly estimated their 
size, and the manifestations of them are before the world, who 
can judge for themselves. In concluding this sketch two 
remarks remain to be made. From my earliest years to the 
present time, the act of reading, if continued uninterruptedly 
for more than an hour, has lowered the action of the heart, 
and diminished digestion and secretion. If long persevered in, 
it resulted in failure in the power of attention. The act of 
original composition, on the other hand, produced opposite 
effects. It increased the action of the heart, quickened the 
circulation, promoted digestion and all the secretions, and 
gave alacrity and vigour to the whole corporal frame, and it 
could be maintained for three, four, or five hours in succession 
without fatigue. I have never discovered any satisfactory 
explanation of this peculiarity, unless it be that, owing to the 
organs of Individuality, Form, and Imitation, which embrace 
other men's ideas and feelings, being small or moderately 
developed, reading necessarily addressed 'itself to and strained 
the weakest powers ; while original composition, proceeding 
chiefly from the larger organs, and the moral and reflecting 
faculties, was an exercise of the more vigorous portions of the 
brain, and therefore more calculated to rouse the corporal system 
into action. Whatever the cause may be, this fact taken in 
connection with the inferiority in size of many of the knowing 
to the reflecting organs in my brain, is in harmony with an 
observation that has often been made by my friends, — that I 
am a better teacher than a learner. 

" In writing this detailed description of myself, I may be 
thought by some to be indulging in the weakness of vanity 
and egotism, but I have a higher motive. I wish to present 
a record of my own natural dispositions and powers, along 
with your estimate of the development of the brain, to enable 
those who take an interest in Phrenology to judge of their 
harmony or discord. In order to avoid as much as possible 
the misleading influence of egotism, I have submitted this 
sketch to the scrutiny of the two persons in the world who 
know me best, my brother, Dr A. Combe, and my wife, and 
it has received every correction and modification which their 
judgment could supply. 

" I remain, my dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 

" Geo. Combe." 

THE END. 
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The following measurements of George Combe's head were 
taken by William Brodie, Esq., E.S.A, Sculptor, and Arthur 
MitcheU, Esq., M.D. :— 

DIMENSTOITS OF THE SKULL. 

Tape measurements : 

Greatest circumference, 21J inches. 

From occipital spine to top of nasal bone, over the vertex, 13|-. 
„ ear to ear, over the vertex, 12|. 

Calliper measurements : 

From Philoprogenitiveness to Individuality, 7 "70. 
Concentrativeness to Comparison, 7. 
Ear to Philoprogenitiveness, 4'30 on right side ; 4-50 on 

left. 
Ear to Individuality, 4 "85. 
„ to Benevolence, 5*10. 
„ to Firmaess, 5 on right side; 5*10 on left. 
„ to root of nose, 4*70 on right side; 4*50 on left. 
Destructiveness to Destructiveness, 5*60. 
Secretiveness to Secretiveness, 5 '20. 
Cautiousness to Cautiousness, 5*35. 
Ideality to Ideality, 4-50. 
Constructiveness to Constructiveness, 4'90. 
Mastoid Process to Mastoid Process, 4-70. 
VOL. II. 2 M 
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^0. II 

BBIEP OUTLINE OF THE PHKENOLOGICAL FACULTIES, WITH THEIR USES 
AND ABUSES, BY GEORGE COMBE. 

Order! FEELmGS. 

Genus I. PEOPENSITIES — Common to Man luith the Lower Animals. 

The Love of Life. — The organ lies before and a little below 
Destructiveness. Its situation is not indicated by a number 
on the bust. — Uses: It gives the love of life, and instinct of 
self-preservation. Combined with Hope, it desires to live for 
ever. — Abuses: Excessive love of life. When it is very 
largely developed and combined with Cautiousness large, it 
gives an anxious dread of death. 

1. Amativeness. — Uses: It produces love between the sexes : Mar- 

riage springs from Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, and 
Adhesiveness, acting in combination. — Abuses: Promiscuous 
intercourse with the opposite sex ; seduction ; marriage with 
near relations ; marriage while labouring under any general 
debility or serious disease ; marriage without possessing the 
means of maintaining and educating a family. 

2. Philoprogenitiveness. — Uses: Affection for young and tender 

beings. — Abuses: Pampering and spoiling children. 

3. Concentrativbness. — Uses: It concentrates and renders perma- 

nent emotions and ideas in the mind. — Abuses : Morbid 
dwelling on internal emotions and ideas, to the neglect of 
external impressions. 
;5a. Inhabitiveness. — Uses: It produces the desire of permanence 
in place. — Abuses: Aversion to move abroad. 

4. Adhesiveness. — Uses: Attachment: friendship and society result 

from it. — Abuses: Clanship for improper objects, attachment 
to worthless individuals. It is generally strong in women. 

5. Combativeness. — Uses: Courage to meet danger and overcome 

difficulties ; tendency to defend, to oppose and attack, and to 
resist unjust encroachments. — Abuses : Love of Contention, 
and tendency to provoke and assault. This feeling obviously 
adapts man to a world in which danger and difficulty 
abound. 
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6. Destructivbness. — Uses : Desire to destroy noxious objects, ani- 

mate and inanimate, and to use for food animals in which life 
has been destroyed. — Abuses : Cruelty, murder, desire to tor- 
menty tendency to passion, rage, and harshness and severity 
in speech and writing. This feeling places man in harmony 
with death and destruction, which are woven into the system 
of sublunary creation. 
6a. Alimentiveness : Appetite for Food. — Uses: Nutrition. — 
Abuses : Gluttony and drunkenness, 

7. Seorbtivbness. — Uses: Tendency to restrain within the mind 

the various emotions and ideas that involuntarily present 
themselves, until the judgment has approved of giving them 
utterance ; it is simply the propensity to conceal, and is an 
ingredient in prudence. — Abuses : Cunning, deceit, duplicity, 
and lying . 

8. Acquisitiveness. — Uses: Desire to possess, and tendency to ac- 

cumulate ; the sense of property spriugs from it. — Abuses : 
Inordinate desire of property, selfishness, avarice, theft. 

9. CoNSTRUOTivENESS. — Uses : Dcsirc to build and construct works 

of art. — Abuses : Construction of engines to injure or destroy, 
and fabrication of objects to deceive mankind. 



Genus IT. SENTIMENTS. 

1. Sentiments coinmon to Man with some of the Lower AniTnals. 

10. Self-Esteem. — Uses: Self-respect, self-interest, love of indepen- 

dence, personal dignity. — Abuses : Pride, disdain, overween- 
ing conceit, excessive selfishness, love of dominion. 

11. Love of Approbation. — Uses : — Desire of the esteem of others, 

love of praise, desire of fame or glory. — Abuses : Vanity, 
ambition, thirst for praise independently of praiseworthiness. 

12. Cautiousness. — Uses: It gives origin to the sentiment of fear, 

the desire to shun danger; and circumspection ; and it is an 
ingredient in prudence. The sense of security springs from 
its gratification. — Abuses: Excessive timidity, poltroonery, 
unfounded apprehensions, despondency, melancholy. 

13. Benevolence. — Uses: Desire of the happiness of others, com- 

passion for the distressed, universal charity, mildness of dis - 
position, and a lively sympathy with the enjoyment of all 
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animated "beings. — Abuses: Profusion, injurious indulgence 
of the appetites and fancies of others, prodigality, facility of 
temper. 

2. Sentiments proper to Man. 

14. Veneration. — Uses: Tendency to venerate or respect whatever 

is great and good; it gives origin to religious emotion. — 
Ahtises : Senseless respect for unworthy objects consecrated 
by time or situation, love of antiquated customs, abject sub- 
serviency to persons in authority, superstitious awe. To 
these Mr Scott adds, " undue deference to the opinions and 
reasonings of men who are fallible like ourselves ; the wor- 
ship of false gods, polytheism, paganism, idolatry." 

15. Firmness. — Uses: Determination, perseverance, steadiness of 

purpose. — Abuses : Stubbornness, infatuation, tenacity in 
evil. 

16. Conscientiousness. — Uses: It gives origin to the sentiment of 

justice, a respect for rights, openness to conviction, the love 
of truth. — Abuses: Scrupulous adherence to noxious prin- 
ciples when ignorantly embraced, excessive refinement in the 
views of duty and obligation, excess in remorse or self- 
condemnation. 

17. Hope. — Uses: Tendency to expect future good; it cherishes 

faith. — Abuses: Credulity with respect to the attainment of 
what is desired, absurd expectations of felicity not founded 
on reason. 

18. Wonder. — Uses: The desire of novelty; admiration of the new, 

the unexpected, the grand, the wonderful, and extraordinary. 
— Abuses : Love of the marvellous and occult ; senseless 
astonishment ; belief in false miracles, in prodigies, magic 
ghosts, and other supernatural absurdities. — ^ote. Venera- 
tion, Hope, and Wonder, combined, give origin to religion ; 
their abuses produce superstition. 

19. Ideality. — Uses: Love of the beautiful, desire of excellence, 

poetic feeling. — A buses : Extravagant and absurd enthusiasm, 
preference of the showy and glaring to the solid and useful, 
a tendency to dwell in the regions of fancy and to neglect 
the duties of life. 
19a. Unascertained, supposed to be connected with the sentiment of 
the Sublime. 
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20. Wit. — Gives the feeling of the ludicrous, and disposes to mirth. 

21. Imitation. — Copies the manners, gestures, and actions of others, 

and appearances in nature generally. 



Order 11. IJSTTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 

Genus I. EXTERNAL SENSES. 

I Uses: To bring man into communication 
with external objects, and to enable 
him to enjoy them.' — Abiises: Exces- 
sive indulgence in the pleasures aris- 
ing from the senses, to the extent of 
impairing bodily health, and debili- 
tating or deteriorating the mind. 

Genus II. KNOWING FACULTIES WHICH PERCEIVE THE EXIST- 
ENCE AND QUALITIES OF EXTERNAL OBJECTS. 

22. Individuality. — Takes cognizance of existence and simple facts. 

23. EoEM. — Eenders man observant of form. 

24. Size. — Gives the idea of space, and enables us to appreciate 

dimension and distance. 

25. Weight. — Communicates the perception of momentum, weight, 

and resistance ; and aids equilibrium. 

26. CoLOUEiNG. — Gives perception of colours, their harmonies and 

discords. 

Genus III. KNOWING FACULTIES WHICH PERCEIVE THE 
RELATIONS OF EXTERNAL OBJECTS. 

27. Locality. — Gives the idea of relative position. 
28.. Number. — Gives the talent for calculation. 

29. Order. — Communicates the love of physical arrangement. 

30. Eventuality. — Takes cognizance of occurrences or events. 

31. Time. — Gives rise to the perception of duration. 

32. Tune. — The sense of melody and harmony arising from it. 

33. Language. — Gives facility in acquiring a knowledge of arbi- 

trary signs to express thoughts, readiness in the use of them, 
and the power of inventing and recollecting them. 
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Genus IV. REFLECTING FACULTIES, WHICH COMPARE, JUDGE, 
AND DISCRIMINATE. 

34. Comparison. — Gives the power of discovering analogies, resem- 

blances, and differences. 

35. Causality. — Traces the dependences of phenomena, and the 

relation of cause and effect. 



LIST OF THE VARIOUS EDITIONS OF GEORGE COMBE'S 
PRINCIPAL WORKS. 

Essays on Phrenology ; or an Inquiry into the Principles and Utility 
of the System of Drs Gall and Spurzheimj and into the objec- 
tions made against it. 8vo. Edin. 1819. — Another Edition. 
Svo. Philadelphia, 1822. 

Phrenological Observations on the Cerebral Development of David 
Haggart, who was lately executed at Edinburgh for murder. 
12 mo. Edin. 1821. 

Elements of Phrenology. 1st Ed. 12mo. Edin. 1824.— 2d Ed. 
1825.— 4th Ed. 1836.— 6th Ed. 1845.— 7th Ed. 1850.— 
8th Ed. 1855. 

Nouveau Manuel de Phrenologie ; ouvrage traduit de I'Anglais et 
augments d'additions nombrenses et de notes, par le Docteur 
J. Fossati. 12mo. Paris, 1836. 

Letters to Erancis Jeffrey, Esq., in answer to his Criticism on 
Phrenology, contained in iN'o. 88 of the Edinburgh Review. 
1st and 2nd Editions. 8mo. Edin. 1826. 

Tlie Constitution of Man, considered in relation to external objects. 
12mo. Edin. 1828.— Another Edition. 12mo. Boston, 1829. 
— " Alexandrian" Edition. Svo. ISTew York, 1835. — Another 
Edition, with an additional chapter on the Harmony between 
Phrenology and Eevelation, by Joseph A. Warne, A.M. 12mo. 
Boston, 1835. (This is entitled the Fourth American from 
the Second English Edition.) — 5th Ed. Svo. Edin. 1835. 
— Another Edition. Abridged for the use of families and 
schools. 8vo. Edin. 1838.— 6th Ed. 8vo. Edin. 1844.— 
7th Ed. 8vo. Edin. 1847.— 8th Ed. 1858.— 9th Ed. 1860. 
People's Editions. &c., see pages 262, 263, vol. i. — Another 
Edition, adapted to the use of schools, 12mo. New York 
1855. — Another Edition, traduit de TAnglais par du Prosper 
Dumont. 8vo. Paris, 1834. — Abhandlung iiber das Wesen 
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des Menschen und sein Verhaltnis zur Aussenwelt ; als Beitrag 
die Menschlichen Lebensverhaltnisse "besser und gliicklicher zu 
maclien. Aus dem Englischen von Dr Edward Hirechfeld. 
8vo. Mannheim, 1846. 

^Notes in answer to Mr Scott's remarks on Mr Combe's Essay on the 
Natural Constitution of Man. 8vo. Edin. 1827. 

Answer to the attack on " The Constitution of Man," contained 
in " E"ature and Eevelation Harmonious ; a defence of Scrip- 
ture truths assailed in Mr George Comhe's work on the Con- 
stitution of Man. By the Eev. C. J. Kennedy, Paisley.'' 8vo. 
Edin. 1848.— 2d Ed., 1857. 

Answer to " Observations on the Phrenological Development of 
Burke, Hare, and other atrocious murderers, &c. By Thomas 
Stone, Esq.," &c. 8vo. Edin, 1829. 

Letter on the Prejudices of the great in Science and Philosophy 
against Phrenology ; addressed to the Editor of the Edinburgh 
Weekly Journal 8vo. Edin. 1829. 

Lectures on Popular Education, delivered to the Edinburgh Asso- 
ciation for procuring instruction in Useful and Entertaining 
Science, in April and iN'ovember, 1833. First American Edition. 
12mo. Boston, 1834. — •2d American Ed. 12mo. Boston, 
1839.— 2d Ed. 12aio. Edin. 1837.— 3d Ed. 8vo. Edin. 
1848. 

Outluies of Phrenology, first published in the "Transactions of 
the Phrenological Society," 1823, and separately, 8vo, 1824. — 
5th Ed., 1835.— 6th, 1836.— 7th, 1838.— 8th, 1844.— 9th, 
1854. 

Testimonials on behalf of George Combe, as a Candidate for the 
Chair of Logic in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. Edin. 
1836. — Additional Testimonials on behalf of George Combe, as 
a Candidate for the Chair of Logic in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 8vo. 1836. 

The Suppressed Documents, or an Appeal to the Public against the 
Conductors of the Scottish Guardian. 8vo. Glasgow, 1836, 

Lectures on Moral Philosophy, delivered before the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Society. 12mo. Boston, 1836. — Another Ed. 
12mo. Boston, 1840. 

Moral Philosophy, or the Duties of Man considered in his Lidividual, 
Social, and Domestic Capacities. 1st Ed, 8vo. Edin. 1840. 
—2d Ed. 1841.— 3d Ed. 1846. 
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On the Functions of the Cerebellum. By Drs Gull, Vimont, and 
Eroussais. Translated from the French by George Combe. 
Also, Answers to the Objections urged against Phrenology by 
Drs Eoget, Eudolphi, Prichard, and Tiedemann. By George 
Combe and Dr A. Combe. 8vo. Edin. 1838. 

Lectures on Phrenology, with Notes : An Introductory Essay, and 
an Historical Sketch. By Andrew Boardman. 12mo. Lon- 
don, 1839.— American Ed. 12mo. New York, 1839.— 2d 
Ed. ]2mo. New York, 1840. 

An Address, delivered at the Anniversary Celebration of the Birth 
of Spurzheim and the Organisation of the Boston Phrenological 
Society, Dec. 31, 1839. 8vo. Boston, 1840. 

Notes on the United States of North America during a Phrenolo- 
gical Visit in 1838-9-40. In three volumes, 8vo. Edin. 
1841. — Another Ed. In two vols. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1841. 

System of Phrenology. The 1st Ed. was entitled Essays on 
Phrenology. 2d Ed 8vo. 1825.— 3d Ed. 1830.— 2d 
American (from 3d Edin.) Ed. 8vo. Boston, 1834. — 4th 
Ed. 2 vols. 8vo. Edin. 1836.— 5th Ed. Edin. 1843.— 5th 
Ed., revised. 8vo. Edin. 1853. 

System der Phrenologie. Aus dem Englischen iibersetzfc von Dr 
S. Ed. Hirschfeld. 8vo. Braunschweig, 1833. 

Notes on the New Keformation in Germany, and onNationalEdiication, 
and the Common Schools of Massachussets. 8vo. Edin. 1845. 

Thoughts on Capital Punishment. 8vo. Edin. 1847. 

Eemarks on National Education. 1st and 2d Editions. 8vo. 
Edin. 1847.— 5th Ed. 1848. 

On the Eelation between Eeligion and Science. 1st and 2d 
Editions, 8vo. Edin. 1847. — 4th Ed., enlarged, and entitled 
On the Eelation between Science and Eeligion, 8vo. Edin. 
1857.— 5th Ed. 1872. 

Die Wissenschaft in ihrer Beziehung zut Eeligion. Von Georg 
Combe. Deutsche Originalausgabe. Unter Mitwirkung des 
Verfassers nach der 4ten. Anflage des englischen Originals 
bearbeitet von Ida v. Busse. Leipzig, 1857. 

"What should Secular Education Embrace? 3 Editions, Svo. 
Edin. 1848. 

Moral and Intellectual Science applied to the Elevation of Society. 
By George Combe, Eobert Cox, and others. Svo. New 
York, 1848. 
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The Life and Correspondence of Andrew Combe, M.D. 8vo. 

Edin. 1850. 
Secular Education. Lecture on the comparative influence of the 

!N"atural Sciences and " The Shorter Catechism" on the 

Civilisation of Scotland. Svo. Edin. 1851. 
Secular Instruction, or Extension of Church Endowments % Letter 

to His Grace the Duke of Argyll. 8vo. Edin. 1852. 
An Inquiry into Natural Religion, its Foundation, Nature, and 

Applications. Printed for private circulation, Edin. 1853, 

and included in the 4th Ed. of " Science and Religion,'' 1857. 
Notes on a Visit to Germany in 1854. 8vo. Edin. 1854. 
Remarks on the Principles of Criminal Legislation, and the Practice 

of Prison Discipline. 8vo. London, 1854. 
Phrenology applied to Painting and Sculpture. Svo. London, 

1855. 
Refutations Refuted : A Reply to Pamphlets put forward in answer 

to " The Currency Question Considered." 8vo. London, 1856. 
On Teaching Physiology and its applications in Common Schools. 

8vo. Edin. 1857. 
The Currency Question Considered in relation to the Act of the 7th 

and 8th Vict., chap. 32, commonly called "The Bank Restric- 
tion Act." 10th Edition. 8vo. London, 1858. 
Our Rule in India. 8vo. Edin. 1858. 
Phrenological Development of Robert Bums, with Remarks by 

George Combe. Edited by Robert Cox. Svo. Edin. 1859. 
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acter of, i. 118. Death of, i. 244. 
Combe, Margaret, i. 83. 
Combe, Marion, i. 53. 
Combe, Walter, i. 83, 85. 
Combe, William, i. 83, 91, 133 ; ii. 29. 
Combe, Mrs George (Cecilia Siddons), 
i.t283. Development of, i. 298, 306. 
Letters to Dr Combe, ii. 99. Journal 
of, ii. 128, 366, 368. Reminiscences 
of, ii. 372-4. 
Combination of organs, ii. 206. 
Communities and Co-operation, i. 206. 
Condition of the Poor in Scotland and 

America, ii. 129. 
Conduct in private life, i. 80. 
Confidential Society, A, ii. 290. 
Conklin, Judge, ii. 329. 
Conolly, Dr John, i. 234; ii. 214, 

328. 
Conscience and Justice, ii. 65. 
Conscientiousness, i. 43. 
Consort, The Prince, i. 318 ; Combe 
presented .to, ii. 215; Letter from, 
299; Conversations with, 308; De- 
fence of, 332. 
"Constitution of Man, The," i. 185; 
publication of, i. 211 ; prejudices, i. 
212; letter to Spurzheim on, i. 213; 
translated into French and German, 
1.289,306; Professor Duncan and, i. 
323 ; continued opposition to, ii, 7 ; 
corrections in, ii. 118; translation 
into Swedish, ii. 151 ; publication 
in a Polish Magazine, ii. 162, 313 ; 
sale of, ii. 274, 356. Edition for 
the Blind, ii. 358. 



Corn Laws, Repeal of the, ii. 216 

Couper, Peter, W.S., i. 71. 

Cox, Dr Abram, ii. 260, 292, 297, 364, 
367, 369. 

Cox, Marion, i. 87, 249; ii. 152, 207, 
255, 259, 260. Death of, ii. 288. 

Cox, Robert, Gorgie Mill, i. 85, 90. 

Cox, Mrs Robert (Ann Combe), i. 83, 
87 ; ii. 132. 

Cox, Robert, editor of Phrenological 
Journal, i. 162. Retiring from the 
law, i. 334 ; ii. 7, 129, 154, 165, 247. 
Contest with the Duke of Atholl, 
ii. 259. Memoir of Dr Combe, ii. 
259, 289, 354, 363, 365. 

Cox, Robina. See Mrs Ivory. 

Coxe, Sir James, ii. 138, 260, 299, 
302, 310, 312, 329, 335. Recollec- 
tions of George Combe, ii. 369. 

Craig, Sir James Gibson, Letter to, i. 
258; Letter from, 261, ii. 307. 

Craigcrook, i, 250 ; ii. 186. 

Craniology, i. 113. 

Cranioscopy, i. 123. 

Crawford, Dr, i. 215. 

Creeds, Influence of prevalent, ii. 346. 

Criminal legislation and Phrenology, 
ii. 155. 

Crofts, Sir Richard, i. 111. 

Croly, Rev. George, Development of, 
i. 155. 

Crombie, Lewis, i. 313. 

Crucifixion, A child's impression of 
the, i. 39. 

Cunliff, R. S., ii. 116. 

Cunninghams, The, i. 5, 13. 

Currency Question, The. ii. 273, 338, 
356. 

Darling, Robert, i. 56. 

Dawson, Agnes, i. 85. 

Dawson, George, ii. 348. 

Dean Cemetery, The, ii. 289, 301, 368. 

Death, i. 11 ; ii. 289 ; Reflections on, 
ii. 334, 343, 345, 368, 380,381. 

Debate, Combe's manner in, i. 178. 

Developments, Robert Owen, i. 132 ; 
WUliam Hazlitt, i. 151; Rev. George 
Croly, i. 155; Lord Brougham, i. 178 ; 
Archbishop Whately, i. 266; Mrs 
George Combe, i. 298; Richard Cob- 
den, ii. 10 ; DrW. Channing, ii. 45; 
Raphael, ii. 75; Cardinal Mezzofanti, 
ii. 177; Lord John Russell, ii. 270; 
Lord Clarendon, ii. 271 ; George 
Combe, ii. 208, 375. 

Developments and Characters, Ob- 
jections to writing, i. 157. 

Deville, James, i. 153 ; ii. 213, 360. 

Dickens, Charles, i. 64 ; ii. 241, 242. 
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Dickson, Rev. Dr David, i. 41. 

Dieppe, i. 101. 

Diet and Clothing, i. 25. 

Disruption, The, ii. 163. 

Divine Government, Submission to the, 

ii. 343. 
Dix, Miss, and Lunatic Asylums, ii. 

340. 
Doctrinal difficulties, i. 39. 
Dolce, Ludovico, i. 137. 
Domestic arrangements, i. 299. 
Don, Charles, ii. 295. 
Donkin, Bryan, i. 153. 
Donovan, Charles, i. 360. 
D'Orsey, A. J. D., u. 116. 
Douglas, John, i. 112. 
Dresden in a state of siege, ii. 281. 
Dublin, Lectures in, i. 213 ; visit to, 

ii. 223. 
Dublin, Archbishop of (see Whately). 
Duff, John, i. 65. 
Dumont, M. Prosper, i. 289. 
Duncan, Professor Alexander, i. 323. 
Duncan, Dr James, ii. 344. 
Duncanson, Rev. Alexander, ii. 296. 
Dunfermline, Lord, ii. 243, 273, 277, 

304, 363. 
Dunville, John, ii. 271, 326. 
Duties, Professional, i. 226. 

Economy, i. 83. 

Edinburgh, election under the Reform 
Bm, First, i. 250 

Edinburgh in 1818, i. 110: ii. 112 ; 
Medical Society, i. 125, 136; Poli- 
tical Parties in, ii. 307; Society, 
ii. 77 ; The Chair of Logic in the 
University of, i. 318. 

Edinburgh Monthly Magazine^ i, 109. 

Edinburgh Review^ New, i. 130, 145. 

Edinburgh Remew, The, i. 93, 110; 
ii. 37 ; Phrenologieal Ethics, ii. 116, 
125, 207. 

Education, Practical, i. 45, 290 ; In- 
consistencies in, i, 62 ; Compulsor)^ 
i. 291 ; ii. 80 ; Pemale, i. 291 ; 
obstacles to National, i. 309 ; ii. 
245 ; for the legal profession, ii. 
23 ; difficulty in defining secular, ii. 
236 ; Government scheme of Na- 
tional, ii. 237 ; Manchester move- 
ment, ii. 238 ; Prussian system of, 
ii. 282 ; Scotch Act, 289, 321 ; 
reasons for declining to subscribe 
the resolutions in favour of Na- 
tional, ii. 290 ; movements, ii. 304 ; 
a scheme of, ii. 316, 361, 

Educational system in America, Ob- 
stacles to a thorough, ii. 72. 

Educational theories, i. 131, 162- 



165 ; proposed association, ii. 243 ; 

agitation, ii. 292. 
Election, i. 39, 41. 
"Elements of Phrenology," Combe's, 

i. 170 ; ii. 204. 
Elijah, i. 35. 
EUis, "William, ii. 244, 247; letter 

to, ii. 265, 283, 291, 297, 306, 310, 

317, 362. 
Elliotson, Dr John, letters to, i. 163, 

209; ii. 135; his "Physiology of 

the Animal Functions," ii. 15. 
Elocution class, i. 66. 
Ems, Visit to, ii. 164. 
"Encyclopfedia Britannica," i. 123, 

126, 188, 190, 245 ; ii. 361. 
Engledue, Dr "W. C, ii. 135, 160. 
Ethics of Justice, ii. 64. 
Evans, Miss (Mrs G. H. Lewis), ii. 

312, 315. 
Everett, Governor Edward, ii. 30. 
Excursion to St Andrews and Tros- 

sachs, i. 83. 
Experiments at Public Institutions in 

Dublin, i. 214. 

Factory Act, The, i. SOT. 

Facts recorded and facts observed, ii. 

159. 
Faith, i, 43. 

Fame, the desire of, i. 60 ; ii. 139. 
Famine in Scotland, i. 54 ; in Ireland, 

ii. 267. 

Ferrarese, Dr Luigi, ii. 183. 

Fine Arts, The application of Phreno- 
logy to the, ii, 172. 

Findlater, Dr A., ii. 347. 

Findlay, J. R.. Preface ii. 

Fisher, Clara, A Prodigy, i. 160. 

Flogging, i. 31. 

Florence, earthquake at, ii. 169. 

Forbes, Sir John, M.D., ii. 135, 159 
213. 328. 

"Forum, The," i. 81. 

Fortique, Dr, i. 283. 

Fowler and Wells, ii. 360. 

Fossati, Dr, ii. 257. 

France, The Royal Family of, i. 107 ; 
Roads and diligences in, i. 102 ; ii. 
283. 

Francis I. of Austria, ii. 17. 

Frastr's Magiezine, ii. 134. 

Freedom of opinion, i. 252. 

"Free Kirk on the Green, The," ii. 
216. 

Free Trade, ii. 217. 

French Republicanism, ii. 263. 

Frontal sinus. The, i. 192. 

Future state. Reflections on the,i. 120. 
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Galignani, i. 148. 

Gall, Dr Franz Joseph, i. 42 ; death of, 
i. 210; claims of Spurzheim and, 
ii. 15 ; banishmeiit of, ii. 17 ; on the 
cerebellum, ii. 17 ; the tomb of, ii. 
257, 378. 
Gall's discoTery, Effect of, i. 42, 121. 

Gemiinden, ii. 166. 

German, Lectures in, ii. 145 ; repeti- 
tion of the lectures forbidden, 154. 

Germany, visits to, i. 105 ; ii. 136, 
151, 164, 166, 252, 280, 325 ; 
causes of Phrenology being dead in, 
ii. 12, 80; lectures in, ii. 145; after 
the Revolution, ii. 280. 

"Germany revisited in 1849-50," ii. 
280, 285. 

Gibson, Miluer, ii. 297. 

Gladstone, "W. E., u. 245. 

Glasgow, Medical Society, i. 135 ; 
lectures in, i. 175; Andersonian uni- 
versity, ii. 209 ; first soiree of the 
Athenseum, ii. 241, 

God, Reason and, ii. 25 ; the existence 
of, ii. 300; faith in, ii. 342, 346. 

Godesberg, ii, 136, 

Good for evil, i. 78. 

Gordon, Bernard, i. 136. 

Gordon, Dr, i. 93, 99. 

Gordon, Pryse, i. 313. 

Gordon, Sir John Watson, ii. 369. 

Gorgie Mill, i. 83. 

Gorgie Cottage, ii. 100, 132. 

Government scheme of education, ii. 
237. 

Graham, James, i. 89. 

Graham, Miss Stirling, i. 283; ii. 11; 
visit to, 226, 279. 

Graham, Mrs Johanna, ii. 161, 186. 

** Great Western," The, ii. 27, 97. 

Granville, Lord, ii. 309 : deputation 
to, 324. 

Grattan, T. C., ii. 252. 

Grave of Combe, ii. 289, 368. 

Gregory, Professor William, ii. 363. 

Haggart, David, i. 127, 140. 
Hamburg, Visit to, ii. 135, 280. 
Hamilton, Professor, i. 141. 
Hamilton, Sir William, Controversy 

with, i. 191 ; correspondence with, 

i. 194, 241, 318, 330. 
Harrison, General, ii. 96. 
Harvey, George, ii. 172. 
Hastings, G. W., ii. 363. 
Hay, James, i. 81 ; ii. 362. 
Haydon, B. R., ii. 272. 
Hazlitt, W., Development of, i. 151. 
Health, affected by overwork, ii. 87, 

99 ; and religion, ii. 165. 



Heidelberg, Lectures in, ii. 146 ; 

Illness in, ii. 146 ; Address by the 

members of the University of, ii. 

149 ; revisited, ii. 185. 
Heligoland, Enforced visit to, ii. 280. 
Henderson, W. R., Bequest, i. 255-9; 

trustees, i. 258-61; ii. 130, 209, 

360. 
Hereditary Peerage and Established 

Churches, ii, 91. 
Hibert, DrS.,i. 125. 
High School of Edinburgh, i. 17, 47. 
Higgins & Dallas, W.S., i. 63, 69, 70. 
Hill, Professor John, i. 56, 59, 63. 
Hindmarsh, Captain, ii. 280. 
Hirschfeld, Dr Edward, i. 289; letter 

to, ii. 12. 
Hodgson, Professor W. B,, ii, 118, 

289, 291, 347, 360. 
Hogarth, George, i. 64, 66, 296. 
Hogg, James, *'The Ettrick Shep- 
herd," i. 112. 
Holmes, George, ii. 244. 
Holland, Sir Henry, ii. 328. 
Holland, Dr J. G., ii. 363. 
Hoppe, Dr, i. 177. 

Horner, Dr W. E., Philadelphia, i. 148. 
Hospital, Dublin, Visit to Mercer's, i. 

214. 
Howe, DrS. G., ii. 30, 124, 358. 
Human responsibility, i. 181 ; ii. 41 ; 

capability of improvement, i. 237. 
Hume, Joseph, ii. 213. 
Hunter, Dr Robert, ii, 116. 
Hutcheson, Dr, ii. 116. 
Hutton, Thomas, ii. 223., 267. 

Illness, ii. 344. 

Immortality, ii. 341. 

Index Expurgatorius, "Elements of 

Phrenology " placed on the, ii, 13. 
India, Our Rule in, ii. 359. 
Infant Schools, Edinburgh, i. 213. 
Institutions, Dublin, i. 214. 
Inquiry into natural religion, ii. 322 ; 

preface to, 323, 331, 341, 352. 
Ireland, Visits to, i. 172 ; ii. 223, 266 ; 

people of, ii. 173; national schools in, 

ii. 223, 224, 230, 270, 360; remedies 

for evils of, ii. 279 ; Cathedrals in, 

ii. 225 ; juries in, ii. 269. 
Irish Church, The, i. 175; difficulty, 

ii. 267. 
Irving, Rev. Thomas, i. 128. 
Italian heads, ii. 167. 
Italy, Tour in, ii. 167, 168. 
Ivory, William, ii. 165, 352. 
Ivory Mrs (Robina Cox), i. 227 ; ii. 

154, 207, 345, 369. 

Jameson, Mrs, ii. 213. 
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Jameson, Professor, i. 127. 
Jackson, Dr, Boston, ii. 34. 
Jardine, Mr, ii. 350. 
Jeffrey's, Lord, Attack on Phrenology, 

i. 187; Combe's answer to, i. 188; 

reply, i. 189 ; Combe's second 

letter, 1. J90, 250, 281. 
** John Bull in the Bank Parlour," ii. 

272. 
Johnston, Mr, i. 70. 
Johnston, Mrs, i. 283. 
Joseph, Mr, sculptor, i. 141. 
Journalists, Scottish, i. 227. 

Kay, Mr, i, 40. 

Kemble, Charles, ii. 214. 

Kemble, Fanny, i. 230 ; letter to, 283. 

Kemmis, Mrs, letters to, i. 251, 284. 

Kennedy, Eev. C. J., ii. 274. 

Kinellan, ii. 275. 

Kossuth, Louis, ii. 347. 

Labouring Classes, The, ii. 264. 

Lacon, Stirling, ii. 289. 

L'Amy, James, i. 213, 261, 318; 
letter to, 333. 

Lancet^ The, i. 171. 

Lane, Dr Edward "W., u. 361, 365-7. 

Languages, Study of, i. 291, 295. 

Landsdown, Lord, ii. 309. 

Law and Lawyers, Essay on, i. 81. 

Law, The reign of, ii. 275. 

Laws of health, i. 292 ; natural, 335. 

Laycock, Professor, ii. 361. 

Lectures, First course of, i. 149, 152 ; 
third course of, i. 168; London invi- 
tations, i. 153; in London, i. 171; in 
Glasgow, i. 175, 332 ; in Dublin, i. 
213; in Newcastle- on-Tyne, i. 310 ; 
in Edinburgh, i. 316; in Manchester, 
ii. 9 ; projected course of German, 
ii. 17 ; in Bath and Birmingham, ii. 
19 ; in Boston, ii. 31-43; in Philadel- 
phia, ii. 49, 53; in "Wilmington 
Delaware, ii. 54; preparing German, 
ii. 143; in Heidelberg, ii. 145. 

Lee, Rev. Dr Robert, ii. 336, 364, 
357. 

Legal profession. Retiring from the, i. 
333. 

Leslie, Professor, i, 141. 

Leslie, Robert, i. 14, 44. 

Lewis, G. H., ii. 290. 

Liberty of conscience, ii. 123. 

Liebig, Baron, ii. 162 ; visit to, 333. 

Life, A new, ii. 1 ; decline of, ii. 335 ; 
principles of, ii. 140. 

Literary and Statistical Magazine, i. 
113. 

Literary influenceSj i, 72. 



LUera/ry Qazette, London, i. 130. 
Liverpool Journal, ii. 283. 
Livingston's Yards, i. 1, 229. 
Local prejudices, ii. 5. 
Logic Chair, Edinburgh University, 

Testimonials for, i. 318-31. 
Lombe, Edward, ii. 293, 297. 
London, Visits to, i. 100, 170: ii. 

297, 324; lectures in, i. 171; 

opera, ii. 20; in 1846, ii. 212, 364. 
Lome, Marquis of, ii. 303. 
Louis XVIIL, i. 107. 
Lucas, Samuel, ii. 261. 
Lyon, Captain, i. 171. 

M'Clelland, James, i. 312; ii. 116, 
209 ; Visit to, ii. 226, 250, 291. 

MacCulloch, J. R., ii. 213. 

Macdonald, John, ii. 223. 

Macdonald, Lawrence, i. 260, 278; 
letter to,' i. 288; ii. 170, 371. 

Mackintosh, Dr John, i. 234. 

Mackay, Charles, LL.D., ii. 261; let- 
ter to, ii. 331, 356. 

Mackenzie, Sir G. Stewart, i, 109, 135, 
242, 263, 278 ; letter to, i. 310; visit 
to, ii. 23 ; resignation of, ii. 135 ; 
death of, ii. 275. 

M*Kerrow, Rev. Dr, ii. 304. 

Mackersey, Lindsay, i. 129. 

Maclaren, Charles, i. 128; letter to, 
301, 318 ; ii. 261, 347, 371. 

Macnee, Sir Daniel, ii. 369. 

Macnish, Dr R., letter to, i. 316. 

M*Alister, Rev. C. J., ii. 362. 

Maconnochie, Captain, ii. 213. 

Manchester Examiner, ii. 360. 

Manchester, Invitations to lecture in, 
i. 314 ; ii. 9, 362 ; National School 
Association of, 291, 296. 

Manifesto Party, Edinburgh, ii. 304. 

Mann, Hon. Horace, ii. 30, 33, 71 ; 
letter from, ii. 72, 124 ; reports on 
Education, ii. 127 ; visit to Europe, 
ii. 164; letters to, ii. 280, 281, 288, 
314, 318, 341, 342, 363. 

Manners of the day, i. 32. 

Mannheim, ii. 137. 

Maria Theresa, ii. 17. 

Marriage, i. 286. 

Martineau, Rev. James, ii. 283. 

Masters and "Workmen, ii. 322. 

Materialism, ii. 40. 

Maxwell, Dr, ii. 116. 

Mayer, E. H., ii. 367. 

MedicalJoumal, i. 164. 

Melgund's, Lord, Bill, ii. 291, 292; 
letter to, ii. 304. 

Melville Street, House in, ii. 186, 363. 

McNeill, Sir John, ii. 303. 
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rlempliis Institute, ii. 301. 

tiental Derangement, i. 244. 

klental Condition, ii. 87, 99 ; Changes 

in, ii. 325. 
Mesmerism and Phrenology, ii. 158, 
Method of Observation, i. 146-7. 
VIetz, i. 105. 

Mezzofanti, Cardinal, ii. 177. 
Mill, James, ii. 244. 
Mill, John Stuart, ii. 244. 
Miller, Hu^h, ii. 242. 
Miracles, ii. 14, 

Mitchell, Dr A., Preface ii. ; Appen- 
dix ii. 385. 
Mittermaier, Professor, ii. 144, 147, 

155, 281. 
Moncreiff, Sir Henry Wellwood, i. 41, 

78. 
Monro, Dr, i. 127. 
Montezuma, The, ii. 251. 
Moor Park, Farnham, ii. 351, 358, 

362, 365. 

Moral Philosophy, i. 217 ; ii. 76 ; 

English edition of the lectures on, 

ii. 116, 118 ; people's edition, ii. 204, 

273. 

Morning Chronicle^ i. 172, 321; ii. 332. 

Morton, Dr, Author of *' Crania 

Americana," ii. 102. 
Mott, Mrs Lucretia, ii. 134; Letter 

to, ii. 187. 
Munich, ii. 333. 
Murray, Dr, i. 85. 

Murray, Mr, President of the Ander- 
sonian University, ii. 210. 

National Schools in Ireland, ii. 223; 

pupils and teachers of, 224. 
National Education and the Common 

Schools of Massachusetts, ii. 205. 
National Education, ii. 289, 311, 315. 
,, Progress, Influence of re- 
ligious sentiments on, ii. 220. 
Napier, Macvey, i. 126. 
Naples, ii. 183. 

Napoleon, i. 107 ; Louis, ii. 333. 
Naturallaws, Obedience to the, i. 204, 

335. 
"Natural Religion," ii. 313, 322; 

Preface to, ii. 323, 330, 331. 
Nature, order of, ii. 352. 
Neapolitans, The, ii. 183. 
Neil, Miss, i. 283. 
Neill, Dr P., i. 238, 318; Professor 

Duncan and, i. 323 ; letter to, i. 324, 

discussion with, ii. 119. 
Newcastle- on-Tyne, Lectures at, i. 

310-11. 
New Lanark, i. 163. 
Newhaven, U. S., ii. 81, 84 95. 
VOT, TT 



"New Reformation in Germany, The" 

ii. 205. 
Newton, Isabella, i. 248. 
Newton, Marion, i. 3. 
New York, ii. 29, 44, First course of 

lectures in, ii. 47, 58. 
Niagara Falls, ii. 63. 
Nichol, Professor, i. 311 ; letter to, 

ii. 5 ; The Architecture of the 

Heavens, ii. 14. 
Nightingale, Florence, ii. 352. 
Noel, R. R., ii. 164, 281. 
North, Christopher, " Nodes Ambro- 

sianae," i. 137. 
"Notes on the United States of North 

America," ii. 95, 119, 121 ; reception 

of the, ii. 125. 

Occupations, Home, i. 27 ; "Winter, ii. 

363. 
" On teaching Physiology in Common 

Schools." ii. 358, 362. 
Optical Delusion, Anecdote ofan,ii. 225. 
Orbiston, i. 205. 

Organic Laws, Ignorance of, i. 130. 
Organization of labour, The, ii. 265. 
Organs, Phrenological, Alterations of 

the numbers of, i. 210 ; Order of, 

i. 232 ; Combinations of, ii. 206. 
Otto, Dr, Copenhagen, Letter to, i. 289. 
Overcrowding, i. 6, 22. 
Overstone, Lord, ii. 341. 
Owen, Robert, i. 131 ; Development 

of, i. 132. 
Owenism, i. 163. 
Owen, Professor Richard, ii. 328. 

Palmer, John J. , ii. 29. 

Palmerston, Lord, ii. 132 ; The Cholera 

and, ii, 326, and natural laws, ii. 

327; Prison discipline, ii. 327, 330. 
''Painting and Sculpture, Phrenology 

applied to," ii. 170, 173. 
Pakington, Sir John S., ii. 359. 
Parents, Combe's, i. 3 ; ii. 276. 
Paris, i. 104, ii. 255 ; Academy of 

Medicine and Phrenology, ii. 257, 

333. 
Parker, Hon. Joel, ii. 113. 
Parker, Theodore, ii. 348. 
Parish, Dr, " Hicksite Friends," ii. 121 
Paterson, Dr G. M., i. 160, 177. 
Patterson, Mr, i. 62. 
Paul, Rev. William, i. 40. 
Pauperism, Causes and Cure of, ii. 278. 
Peace Congress, ii. 336. 
Peale, Rembrandt, ii. 56. 
Peel, Sir Robert, ii. 216, 279 ; Bank 

Charter Act, ii. 341. 
Penitentiary, Dublin, i. 214. 
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Terry, J. G.,ii. 324. 
Phenomenon, A, ii. 59. 
Philadelphia, Phrenological Society of, 

i. 148; Lecture3 in, ii. 49, 53. 
Philanthropical Ambition, i. 165. 
Philosophy, of the Mind, i. 92; Moral, 
i. 217; ii. 204, 227, 250, 258, 
273. 
Phrenological Association, The, ii. 
101 ; Inaugural Address to, ii. 101 ; 
Proceedings of, ii. 115; Fourth meet- 
ing of, ii. 134 ; Schism in, ii. 134 ; 
New, ii. 360. 
Phrenological Organs, i. 232 ; Ord^rin 
first and third editions of ' * System," 
,, Controversies, ii. 68. 

,, Society, founded in 

Edinburgh, i. 129, 134 ; Society's 
Hall, i. 144 ; Transactions of the, i. 
159 ; Philadelphia, i. 148, ii. 130. 
Museum, ii. 130, 360, 
363. 
Phrenological Jouriial instituted, i. 
161, 166, 170, 187, 203, 216, 237, 
246, 249, 259, 281, 289; Robert Cox, 
Editor of, ii. 129 ; ii. 155, 172, 174, 
187, 205, 228, 230; Close of the, 
259, 340. 
Phrenology, Combe's introduction to, 
i. 94 ; first Essay on, i. 98 ; Dr 
Chalmers* interest in, i. 141 ; 
" Essays on," i. 121, 125; Prejudices 
against them, i. 125 ; Sale of the 
"Essays on,"i. 142 ; Advance of, i. 
297 ; An estimative science, i. 146; 
and tlie Church, i. 327 ; and Scrip- 
ture, i. 329 ; Method of observation 
in, i. 147; The Utility of, i. 148; 
First course of lectures on, i. 149 ; 
Keligion and, i, 242 ; Human re- 
sponsibility as affected by, i. 181 ; 
the foundations of, ii. 105 ; The uses 
of ii. 108; Progi'ess of the science 
of, ii. 110, 160, 360. 
*' Phrenology, The System of," i. 147, 
186, 215 ; third edition of, i. 231 ; 
translated into German i. 289, 305, 
328, 332; ii. 157 ; fifth edition re- 
vised by Sir James Coxe, ii. 329. 
" Phrenology applied to Painting and 

Sculpture," ii. 256, 340. 
Physiognomy, ii. 81. 
Physiology, The scientific foundation 
of morals, ii. 228; On teaching in 
Common Schools, ii. 349, 358, 362, 
363. 
*» Pietism," ii. 283. 
Plagiarisms, i. 317. 

Playfair, Dr Lyon, ii. 324, 326, 349, 
364. 



Political influence, i. 72 ; Views, i. 
302 ; Parties in Edinburgh, ii. 307. 

Poole, Dr Richard, i. 145, 161, 166. 

Poor in Scotland and America, Con- 
dition of the, ii. 129. 

Portraits of Dr Combe, i. 284. 

Portraits of George Combe, ii. 369. 

Portland in Maine, ii. 67. 

Posterity and Phrenology, i. 169. 

Powell, Professor Byrd, ii. 301. 
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